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LITTLE KNOWN VEDIC COMMENTATORS 
OF BENGAL 


By DurcGaAMOHAN BHATTACHARYYA 


{Abbreviations used: Afbr=Mantrabrahmana, Chibh=Chandogyamantra-bhasya, SMvy=. 
Samagamantra-vyakhyina, DR =Dharmikakarmarahasya.]} 

Loxe BEFORE the great Siyandcirya produced in his stupendous series of 
Vedartha-prakdga-works the continuous Bhasyas on various Samhitas and Brah- 
manas of different Vedic Schools, there had appeared in Bengal erudite exegetists 
like Gunavisnu and Hal&yudha to write commentaries on select Vedic Mantras. 
The practice of commenting upon a chosen set of Mantras had its beginning at an 
early period, and continued to be in vogue in Bengal till lately in the 17th century 
or even still later’. It is not known exactly how old the practice may have been. 
No earlier production having reached us yet, Gunavisnu’s Chandogyamantra-bhasya 
stands to be the first available specimen in the field? Gunavisnu has explained in 
his ChAMbh only those Mantras which are prescribed for recital in the Grhya 
ceremonies of the Samavedins.2 Besides writing this Bhasya, he has commented 
upon a collection of Mantras that may be called a Source Book of ritualistic Vedic 
texts in two Prapathakas known as the Mantrabrahmana of the Samaveda.} 


Though there is no means to determine the exact date of Gunavisnu, he is now 
definitely known to have flourished some time before the 12th century, as he has been 





1Gunavisnu’s Chandogyamantra-bhasya and Halayudha’s Brahmanasarvasva aro pre- 
Sayana works, while Rimanatha’s Sdmagamantra-vyakhyana and Ramakrsna’s Mantrartha- 
kaumudi are later productions. 


*Haradatta’s Ekagnikandamantra-vyakhya (Government Oriental Library Series, Mysore 
1902) and Asealdyana-grhyamantra-vyakhya (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1938), Kaélanatha’s 
Yajurmafjart (Manuscript Library, Asiatic Society, No. 1273), Murarimiéra’s Pdraskara- 
mantra-bhasya (MSS. Library, Asiatic Society, No. 6091), Anantacarya’s Smdartamantrartha- 
dipika (MSS. Library, Asiatic Society, No. 5929), Satrughna’s Mantrdrthadipikd (Kashi 
Sanskrit Series, Benares 1934), and the Mantra explanations given in the commentaries on the 
Grhyasiitras by various writers like Adityadaréana, Devapala (on the Kathaka- or Laugaksi- 
grhyasiira), Jayarama, Harihara, Gadidhara and Ramakrsna (on the Pdraskara-grhyasitra) 


| relate no doubt to particular collections of ritualistic Mantras. But they all belong to a time 


not probably anterior to that of Gunavisnu. The interpretations of stray Vedic passages in the 
Braéhmanas and the Nirukta are of much antiquity, but can in no way be included in the 
category of regular commentaries. 


*See Chandogyamantrabhasya ed. by D. Bhattacharyya, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad Series, 
Caleutta 1930. 


‘ 4The Mantrabrahmana was published by Satyavrata Samasramin twice with his own 

| commentary and Bengali translation: first in the Pratnakamranandini, Vol. V, Serampore 
/1872: Then as a separate volume, Calcutta, 1890. The lst Prapathaka of the Mbr was edited by 

- Heinrich Sténner with meagre extracts from commentaries of Gunavisnu and Sayana and 
German translation—Halle 1901. The 2nd Prapa&thaka was edited by Hans Jérgensen 
with Saéyana’s commentary and German translation—-Darmstadt 1911. 
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b e in Halaiyudha’s Brahmanasarvasva, & work composed 

i nam 

nd mentioned by , ne 

: hes o the reign of King Laksmanasena of Beng | = | 
Pe *s M ntrabrahmana-bhasya® contains explanations of a nt 269 

is 8 a A bee 2 ] 2 numerated in 

ea ny of the Mantras dealt with in the CAM ut is en one th 

ald : heat been commented upon by Gunavisnu in both of his 

Mor, and have, ; 


cae : F} by centuries, and hed probably written hig 
ea ieiee Bair ts a osed the famous .V entrabkasya on the 
commentaries inne ee a vanes Gunavisn’s internet etiis of 
oo therefore a special importance for the student. of Vedic 
e Mantra- 
Dee ee of Gunavisnu’s M br-bhasya are not asuinle pes Vi : ake 
therefore, has not attracted as much attention D: scholars as _ ae \ ; : ms Ler, 
as Gunavisnu is a little known author, the scribes copying the i ae : ma 
‘ He i e and have therefore mixed up the work with Sdayana’s 
Pe am cag ha. yreserved at different prices of 
commentary. So, the few MSS. of the Mobr-bhasya pr Rania. te 
deposit have often been described imperfectly, and the au Ls . ye i a 
unidentified or wrongly identified. A manuscript of the commentary on the Mbr, 
in the Mysore Oriental Library, for instance, has been described thus : 
“Tn this manuscript there appears an entirely new commentary at the first 
and second Khandas of the First Prapithaka. This commentary is 
obviously quite different from that of Sayane.’””* 


On an examination of this Mysore manuscript, it has however boon discovered 
that the portion of the commentary referred to in the foregoing remark belonys in 
fact to Gunavisnu’s Mobr-bhasya. 


Introductory verses of Gunavisnu’s Mbr-bhdsya aro given below from tho text 
critically constituted by me with the help of two unadulterated MSS. of tly work 
procured from the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and the Oriental Institute, Baroda: 

Sonkaraya namas tasmai bhaktaném yatprasddetah. 
sikgmantarhitadirastha bhava bhanti yatha ‘gratuh. 1* 

pranipatya guriin ddydn pathakan bodhakams tatha. 

yaiprasidena jdnanti pravaktum madréa api. 2 

sada svaparavatsamya-nirdbadhatvahetubhih. 

Chandogyamantrabhasyam vai Gunavisnur vidhdsyati. 3 

aham yadyapi Sabdarthapramavakyoktiviklavah. 

lathapy dérayasaunda 





ryaj jano ’musmin pravarisyali. 4 


8 ‘ - . ° 
Vol. : eet ek i aryya: A Pre-Sayana Vedic Commentator of Bengal: Our Heritage, 
‘6 : ’ < : : 
Ge 8 Mbr.-bhasya, like his other work, has been given the general titlo of Chandogya- 


"For a discussion of the distinguishin, 


has written his two Bhasyas—See ChMBE. aes Of the two sets of toxts on which See 


tne Introduction. AVIIL: “| When in course 
he domestic rites comi withi . 4 P- ae ae 
Mfbr grew obsolete, the unnecessary ae pal purview of the collection of Mantras in the 


Mantras necessary for additional rit : eliminated from the collection, and new 

uals : : Af br 

developed a Mantra compilation, and tits, Heitor in the text. Thus out of tho Afbr 
® Descripti 8 


inal, was commented upon by Gunavisnu.”” ; 


ve Catal 7 , , 
Vol. 1—Voda, alogue of Sanskrit M ts in Government Oriental Library, M ysore,t 


anuscrip 


p. 148, MS. No. 130 (3157/1), 
*This Mang 
Sanskrit Sahity: 


aldcarana éloka, Wa § 
@ Parishad, US 4180 at the beginning of the ChMbh published by the 
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Some of these verses occur also in other MSS. described in Catalogues as con- 
taining Saéyana’s commentary on the Mantra Parvan or the Chdndogya Mantra 
Parvan. Contents of these MSS. have obviously got mixed up with the first part 
of Gunavisnu’s commontary on the Jfbr, and have thus led scholars to wrong 
assumptions. Winternitz has described a manuscript of the Chandogya-brahmana 
in the Catalogue of the South Indian Sanskrit MSS. in the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London (No. 86, 1), giving an extract from tho commentary which ho believed to have 
been written by Sayana. Tho extract containing the Introductory verse No. 3, 
with the wrong roading Gunavisnor vidhasyale, is in reality from Gunavisnu. 
Aufrecht deseribes this manuscript in his Catalogus Caiclogorum (Pt. III, p. 41) 
as Chavdoyyamantraparcvan, and asserts that Sayana has expressly montioned here 
the name of Gunavisnu. A wrong reading in tho Introductory verse (Gunavisnoh for 
Gunarvispuh) together with the wrong identification of its author, is rusponsible 
for this assertion.® 


By a comparison of passages from Siyana’s commontary on the Mbr and the 
ChMbh of Gunavisnu, I have shown elsewhere how Sayana has largely drawn 
upon Gunavisnu without mentioning him by name.!® 


I have also pointed out in that connection several instances where Sayana 
has referred to the various readings and interpretations found in the ChMbh. That 
Sayana was acquainted also with the Jfbr-Bhasya of Gunavisnu will now ba evident 
from the following : 


(t) In the commentary on the Mantra prathama havyavdhasd (Mor, TI, 2, 1) 
Sayana remarks that some people (kecana) read the Mantra as prathama havyu- 
vasa sa. Actually, such is the reading adopted in the Mbr-bhasya of Gunavisnu. 


(it) In regard to one Mantra (Abr, IT, 3, 3) consisting of two parts in prose and 
verso, Siyana enjoins that the entire text should be used for laying down a fire- 
brand (ulmuka). S&yana remarks in this connection that some poople apply the 
prose portion of the Mantra for drawing a line (lekhakarsana), and the remaining 
portion for laying down a firo-brand. Gunavisnu has actually dirocted to apply 
the two parts of the Mantra for two different purposes as stated by Siyana. 'The 
relevant statemonts of the two commentators are given here. 


Sayaya: (Apahata’ ity anena karsiindm daksinabhaga ulmukam  sthapayet | 
KECANA yajurbhdgam daksindgralekhakarsane viniyunjate | 
avasistam  tilmukasthapane | 





®Another South Indian manuscript recorded in the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Government Or. MESS. Library, Madras, Vol. I, 2nd Part (No.70) has the absurd reading 
gunam visnor vidhdsyate. The manuscript goes however by the sole name of Sayana. 


10See ChMbh, Introduction, pp. XXVII-XXX. Ono more instance of a passage where 


Séyana appears to have closcly followed Gunevisnu’s explanation (flr, IT, 6, 8) may be added 
here : 


Gunavisnu Sayana 


gankhah Sagankah kintisimanyat tadakrtitvad va. gankhas eandramah. yad va 
varnasadréyad vartulatvad va Sankha 
iti candra ucyate. 
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UNAV ind Rane viniyubter, 
Guavissu : Yajur idem daksindgralekhullekhane tire 

N SNU : 

, fristub asya chandah | 


Pree ed 


Larsinam ulnukastha pans Cunt ges 


P . ee 
(iit) Sayana interprets one Mantra (yat kusidam—Mbr, TE 8, 20) appropriately 
wit) Sayan ery = ee ree hie ee ae 
4, its application in an expiatory rite for tho lapses of delay. “Phen he referg 

ae = = a for making amends for the non-payment 

to some who would apply the Mantra for ie 

: Sigal net apaiscas: Se “j Savage 
f a debt. Gunavisnu’s explanation of the text execily fits in with SAvana 
of a : navisn 


reference. 
7 Trt ahity . - 
Ht 1 ‘ “yat theandndm balityaye pra. 
Savana: ‘yat kusidam’ ily anena svadraryatyagalaksiy ; yaye J 
yascittam juhuyan mantralingat ; 


KECAN dpakaraniyasya rnasyanapdkarane — praytserttam 
bruvate | 


ili 


Guyavisnt: yat kusidam rnam maya tha loke kutagetd grhitra na duttam— 
oat he agne idam tad dravyam te tubhyam pratidadant | 


wees -yena, datiena asminn eva janmany anrno bhavamt | 


(iv) In one Mantra (.......0006 prasisam asti vai—Mbr, II, 5, 11) Sayana 
himself reads asti, but refers to the variant reading astu by remarking ‘ecana 
astu iti pathanti. The variant reading is found in Gunavisnu’s Mbr-bhdsya. 


(v) Sayana records an alternative reading of a Mantra (usnena raya 
udakenaidhi—Mbr, 1, 6,2) as from another Recension (gikhintara), and suggests 
en appropriate explanation thereof. The reading of the Mantra with its 


explanation exactly as referred to by Sayana is found in Gunavisnu’s Jfbr- 


bhdsya. The reference, besides suggesting Sayana’s acquaintance with 


Gunavisnu’s Mbr-bhdsya, tends to show that the two Bhasyakiras have com- 
mented upon the Mantras of different Recensions. 





Gunavisnu has perhaps 
followed the Kauthuma Sakha prevalent in Bengal, while Sayana explained the 


Raniyaniya Mantras as adopted in Rudraskanda’s commentary on the 


Khadiragrhyasttra. The relevant passages from Sayana and Gunavisnu are 
given below : 





Savana: Udakena edhi yukto bhava. Athava chandaso hakarasya 


sthane dhakdrah| SAKHANTARE tatha pathat] 

ehi agaccha} talrapy udakanayanasya vayrdyattata vrstyudake 

sthitatead udakaneta vayutvena bhavyate] 

Guyavisnu: edhi ehi| hakarasya dhakdrah | 
OT yd vayund anita apah! 

I | Gunavisnu’s explanations in the Mb 


them. They are generally briof, but aby: 
refinod. 


chandaso digacchety 





r-bhdsya have a stamp of antiquity about 
ays couched in a languago that is lucid and 
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Gunavisnu has quoted passages from a large number of works including the 
Brahmanas and Upanisads and the Gobhila-grhyasiitra and the Gautama-dharma- 
itra. In the grammatical discussions, he has cited the Sitras of Panini throughout, 
but has also sometimes quoted from the Rgveda-pratisakhya as Saunakavacana. 


In an Introductory verso Gunavisnu has modestly described himsolf as falter- 
ing in the correct conception of the words and their meanings (aham yadyapt 
sabdarthapramdvakyoktiviklavah). But he has explained many items of etymolo- 
gical interest, and cleared various points of syntactical obscurities by referring 
to the Nighantu and the Nirukta and by quoting the rules of Mimamsa. 

Gunavisnu was woll-conversant with the characteristic traditions of different 
Vedic Schools as otherwise he could not have boldly adopted the Mantra-readings 
which are, as he has himself pointed out, opposed to the Rgvedic texts. 

In the verse— 

sukimsukam salmalim vigvaripam 

suvarnavarnam sukrtam sucakram (1, 3,11) 
Gunavisnu explains the word sukrtam as susthu kalpitam, but cites the Rgvedic 
(Rv, 10, 85, 20) reading sutrtam (Rgvede tu suvrtam iti pathah) 

Again in another caso (Mor, I, 5, 3) Gunavisnu adopts the reading satadayu- 
mukhyam, but quotes the Rgvedic variant Satadayam ukthyam, explaining its ety- 
mological meaning as given by Yaska: 

Rgvede (2, 32, 4) pathah éatadayam ukthyam iti | 
Ydskena (11, 3, 31) caitat padam niruktam vaktavyapragamsam 
prakhydiastutim ity arthah | 

Chronologically, after Gunavisnu’s Vedic Bhasyas Haliyudha’s Brahmana- 
garvasva comes as the most important commentary dealing with a ritualistic 
collection of Vedic Mantras. A detailed account of Halayudha and his works has 
been given in a previous paper under the title ‘A Pre-Sayana Vedic Commentator 
of Bengal.’ 


Halayudha was succeeded in Bengal by a host of scholiasts commenting 
upon sets of ritualistic Mantras of various nature. Among them Ramanitha 
Vidyivicaspati stands foremost. This unkonwn scholar of the 17th century has 
to his credit a large number of works, all in manuscripts with their value still 
unassessed. 


| 


Following are the names of treatises written by Ramanatha as can be known 
mainly from the author’s own statements recorded in his different works : 
Sdmaga-mantra-vyakhyana, Dharmikakarmarahasya, Yajiarahasya, Samskara- 
paddhatirahasya, Sraddharahasya, Samayarahasya, Paribhasarahasya, 
Durgapiijapaddhati, Dayabhagaviveka or Dédyarahasya, Kavyaratndvali. 
Alamkararahasya, Kdavyaprakdsarahasya,  Abhijiianasakuntalavivrti, 
Varnaviveka, Trikandaviveka, Dhatucintamani(-tika), Kdtantrarahasya, 
| Lildvatirahasya. 


10ur Heritage, Vol. I, Part I. 
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Very few of the works of Ramanitha have Den notice Lin the ataloqueag 
MSS., and still fewer have ever been described.!2. Some of a Ervin Works listed 
above, including the Samagamantravyakhyanal® and the Dhirsaikakarrarahasyg 
have however fortunately reached our hands. 


The Samagamantravyakhyana contains oxplanations of Vedic Mantras used by 
the Samavedins in connection with the porformance of their domestic rites, and the 
Dharmikakarmarahasya includes in its extonsive discourses Various topics of Vedic 
interest. 


Discussions in these treatises furnish valuable data regarding the condition of 
Vedic culture in medieval Bengal. Ramanatha records various forms of Vedie 
practices prevalent in different regions of the country, and compares Ve lic exposi- 
tions of earlier interpreters like Aniruddha, Gunavisnu, Halayudha awl Sayana, 
bringing, at tho same time, critical ability to bear upon them. 


Ramandtha had the habit of citing authorities at every step. So, the names of 


works and authors mentioned by him in his two works alone number moro than two 
hundred. 


The following specimens reproduced from the SMry and the DR will indicate 


the nature of the discussions introduced by Ramanitha in tho two works offering 
materials of Vedic value. 


I. Differences in different versions of Gunavisnu as recorded by Ramanitha— 


SMvy S.8.Ms. fol. Th [udyamesi] prthvaha| 


KVACID GUNAVISNAU tu 
prihuha] 


SMvy 16b [Osadhayah samavadanta] vada sthairye—sthirabhita iti KV ACID 
GUNAVISNU-pustake pathah smarta-sammatah| 


SMvy 19b (madhuma astu} atra makaralopo ’nundsikapirvah/KVACIT tu 
GUNAVISNU-pustake chindasah aster dilopa iti pathah| sa tu na 
Sista-parigrhitah| ~~ 


SMvy 20b [aksann ami] KVACID RADHIYA-GUNAVISNAU tu—pitarah 
aksan havimsi abhaksayan... .iti pathah| ‘ . 


Il. Poculiarities in readin i 
gs of Vedic texts as found in the different Vedas 
their recensions, and as ado aa ance 


iene pted by individual commentators are recorded 


SMvy 5a atra stiryase ’eti mantre + a 
@ ‘paramatmani’ti patho dik: 
ANIRUDDHA-PADDHATAU dréyate) sci 





sd be R. Chintémani (Pricyavant vi b eka of 
vealt ‘ malay ol, I, 1944 p i ts T no 
; ‘ : ) 104 lish: d a sage on the T thay davive ; 
J i & ut its bibliographical value and analys ng the authorities cited in the 


(f “vydkhydna—one deposited it 
hattacharya of Hughly, tagmentary in character) belonging 


MT havo utilised ¢ 
Sahitya Parishad, sas 


din tho Sanskrit 
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SMvy 5b mahe randyeti mahate ramaniyayal randyeti makarekarayakaranam lup| 
KECIT tu mahdgataye ity arthah| 

SMvy 14b [ubhe yadi] Aditer Durgdripatvad Durgaimantratah{] KECIT tu 
Indram pratt Brahmano vakyam idam| 

SMvy 17b [somydsah] somad dantydaditvdd yann iti SAYANAH/ 

SMvy 22a [yatheha puruso’sat] tha rtau purusah puman sydd iti SAMAVEDE 
pathah| puruso’ sad iti YAJURVEDE/  atra asat bhiydt] aster 
lan, dih| dgamasyanityatvan nddagama idagamas ca] 


Interesting interpretation of ‘Mleccha’— 

DR 39a [ Mlecchah} Turuskadayah| Parasika Yavanddaya iti 
RUDRADHARAH/ ANYE tu Pérasika-granthadhyayinah........ / 
adind tatsadréa’ntyavasdyindm Haddipadindm grahanam|/ 


Here is a long and revealing discussion on the controversial readings of 

the Acamana Mantra as adopted differently in Bengal, Mithila and Kasi— 

DR 59a atra siiryas cetyadav ahar iti ese pathah agnes cetyatra ratrir ity 
ANIRUDDHAdisammatah/ MISRADAYAS tu siryas ca mantre 
ratrir itt agniéca manire ahar iti patham Ghuk] tat tu na yuktam 
BRAHMANASARVASVE HALAYUDHENA GUNAVISNUNA ca 
purvapathavyakhyanat] EK E tu Samaginam Kanvasakhindm ca pirvah 
pathah Madhyandinadinam tu parah pathah| 

Ibid. evam ‘idam = aham amrte’tyadi ANIRUDDHA-LIKHITAM 
SAMAGANAM] ‘idam apo amrte’tyadi HALAYUDHA-V YAKHYATAM 
KANVANAM/ ‘idam cham mam amrtayona’ ityadi MAITHILA- 
LIKHITAM MADHYANDINANAM/ 

Ibid. APASTAMBA-TAITTIRIYA-SAKHASV apy efanmantrasattvdc ca 
MAITHILAIR Misradibhir adrtah| ASVALAYANASAKHAYAM tv 
Aniruddhadisammatah pathah| 


Adherence to wrong readings criticised— 

DR 592 ANIRUDDHANUYAYINAS tu  iddnimutsanna-tatkdlapracarat- 
Sadmasakhayam tatha daréganat tena likhitam vyakhydtam ca 
GUNAVSNUNA ity dhub/ 

Ibid. KASIYAS tu Sdmagah ‘paramatman?’ ti na pathanti/ 


Readings of the Rgveda and Yajurveda are accurately settled, and the 
different sources of a Mantra correctly shown— 


DR 61b_ atra [aghamarsana] mantre ‘ratrir ajdyata’ iti gese ‘svar om’ iti 
Taittiriye pathah{ AYAM MANTRO NA SAMAVEDE NA 
MADYANDINADAU VA KINTU RGVEDE TAITTIRIYE CA’STI/ 
Rgvediya eva ‘ratry ajdyate’ iti ‘samudro arnava’ ti ca pathak/ 
‘akalpayad divam’ iti sandhir ity chal 
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VIl. That the ‘Sam no devi’ is the initial Mantra of the ee a recension 
‘of the Atharvaveda is definitely known from a statement of Ramanatha— 
DR 80b gam no deviti mantrasya PIPPALADA fie matah 
gayatri cchando Varuno devata parthirtitah: | 
brahmayajfiajape ca’sya vintyogo muner mat): ; ; 
‘Sam no? iti mantre ‘apa’ ttt pathah stimayanam ay! 


tathaiva ATHARVAVEDADAU PATHAT) 


Ramanatha was equally adept in Veda, Dharmacdstra and Kavya. The 
Mangalacarana Slokas prefixed to his various works aro fine 
He was probably proficient in the Katantra school of grammar, ashe has been 
referred to with the honorific title of Acarya by Susena 
well-known author of the Kalapacandra.™ 


specimens of pootry!® 
Kaviraja, the 


In the Samskérapaddhatirahasya and tho Dayabhagaviveka, ; h 
given the dates of composition of those two works respectively as Saka lod 
(=1622 A.D.) and Saka 1579 (=1657 A.D.). Tho middlo part of the 17th century 
was therefore the time of Ramanatha’s literary activities. 


Ramunitha has 


Tn an Introductory verse in the DR, Ramanatha has supplied tho name of 
his patron as Narayana, at whose command he composed the particular work, 
Narayana was, as we know from Ramanitha’s testimony, also called Gandharva- 


raya. The patron seems to have been a Brahmana landlord of Bongal, as be 
has been designated devagarman, nrpati and kulina: 


[Sri Na\rayana-devasarma-nrpatir Gandharvardyahvayo 
[yo| Ndrdyana-deva eva sukrtasthityai prayatah ksitau | 
tene tena mahdkulinakrtina sriRaémandatha-dvija- 
dvaracéraparamparavidhinidhih preksavatam pritaye | | 


RDR: 


vrajasisuvyndavayasyam satatam updsyam viriticyddeh | 
vedaviditarahasyam girtsanamasyam namasydmah || 

anyonyabhimukharuneksanayugam vidhyat trigilam rusd 
chindan nandakadhdrayd parasund kawmudakim patayat | 
payat pungavapaksipungavagatam vani-bhavanistutam 
kdlindi-surasindhu-sangatavapur mim mdadhavomadhavam il 
nihsesasastrasdram varam vadram vicdrya cinvanah | 
Dharmikakarmarahasyam Vidydvacaspatir vikdsayati il 

Kavyaprakasarahasya ; 


maunibhitamukhardham Gdaradarastutydkuldrdha 

a L yakuldrdhdnana 

pian sardhavilocanam bhayaparimlandnyasirdheksanam | 
ru an vamakarena Savyacarananyastinyadohpallavam 
vyamuhyac chirasd padéntapatanam Saivam vapuh patu vah I} 

SKavirdja on Katantra-vydkarana, Sandhi, 75: 
Rémanathacdryais tu samahire 


*hordtram iti napumsake pratyudahrtam [ 











THE TEXT OF THE AMARU-SATAKA 


By Susnit Kumar De 


THE UNCERTAINTY of the text of the Amaru-sataka is an undoubted proof 
of its currency and popularity, but it is also one of the difficult problems of textual 
criticism in the history of Sanskrit Literature. The various editions that have. 
been published of this work, with or without commentary, do not agree in the number: 
and order of stanzas included, as well as in the readings of the text. The number 
of stanzas common in them hardly goes beyond seventy-five, while the number 
given in the individual manuscripts and commentaries fluctuates between 90 and. 
115, although the descriptive title Sataka (‘a century’), as well as the designation. 
Sata-sloki, would indicate that the original work probably contained about one 
hundred stanzas. In the older Sanskrit Anthologies and Alamkara works, again, 
mary stanzas are found ascribed to Amaru which are missing in most MSS and: 
editions of the Sataka, while conversely many stanzas occurring in the latter are: 
either quoted anonymously or attributed to other poets in the former. In this: 
way a total of 188 stanzas stands credited to the authorship of Amaru. It is not. 
possible, therefore, to maintain that the existing MSS and editions represent the: 
original text of Amaru ; for it must have undergone considerable interpolation and 
reshuffling, which was made easy by the form of the work itself as a collection of de- 
tached stanzas. Nor is it possible to rely entirely on the notoriously careless or diver- 
gingly uncertain attribution of Anthologies and Alamkara texts. It is difficult. 
for these and other reasons to separate the additions or adjust the variations with 
certainty and arrive at a definitive text. No pretension is made in the following 
pages to reconstitute the text finally ; but an attempt is made to study the question. 
from the point of view of textual criticism, collect such facts as may throw some: 
light on the problem of reconstitution, and present a resultant tentative text. 


The materials available for such a study consist of MSS or editions of texts. 
printed from MSS. This constitutes our primary evidence so far as it goes. But,. 
as we have said above, there is also the secondary evidence which consists of testi- 
monia furnished by citation of stanzas and attribution to Amaru or to the Amaru-. 
éataka in older Anthologies and Alamkara works. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


A reference to the New Catalogus Catalogorum! would show the existence: 
of more than 450 MSS of the Amaru-éataka scattered in the different MS _libraries?,. 


iKd. V. Raghavan, Madra3 1949, pp. 251-3. 


2The approximate number entered is as follows: MSS without commentaries about 250 

and MSS with commentaries about 200; the latter item is distributed roughly thus: Anony- 

mous glosses or commentaries 40, Vema 88, Ravicandra 25, Arjuna-varman 20, Koka 4, 

, Caturbhuja 4, Rudrama 6, Strya-da<a 3, other commentaries of known authorship 10. The 

* numbers are not only approximate, but also sometimes illusory because of Wrong or uncertain 

entries in the original catalogues, while some mentioned in Reports of Search of MSS are 
already included in particular collections of MSS libraries, or are untraceable. 
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v it ists a good number hidden away in private collections, Since 
; also exi eae aa 
. ces less they are meticulous copies of each other, agree in all details, 
, wo MOS, UMles Se 7 sie ener a 
a i ‘airal to expect immense variation, not only in readings, but also in the 
it is only na fe eae 
so hoice of stanzas, especially when they are unaccompanied by commen. 
-order and choice ) ee arge! and their variability is su con. 
taries. The totality of the MSS is indeed so large? and ‘ és 1 oe 
j x ii : articular MS or sroup of MSS 
siderable that it is hardly possible to fix upon any partic : : eae 7 ns 
. i si e case SUuartrhieths Satakas? 
as definitely or even fairly representative. As in the cass o a arnt . F 7 
i ’ liverving MOS hocormes difleult 
ection from diverging ? 
the problem of reconstru 
.80 also here, p i 
: : over was anvthing to prevent all possible deurees 
standing stanzas, in which there never was anything to pre ina } ea: 
ys Si . . . FA Cea Rey is or the text-critte no 
-of variation, omission and inclusion, and in which there is 


V raf ie a dtc + YOR ats tobleeiior OL se 
f th irti Wiad! } racter of the wor ts tht f < 
especiall bec Use 0 co] p C Ja enarac 


guiding thread of narrative, no connecting link between the detached stanzas and 
; g 
no means of determining their logical grouping. 


With such a large number and confusing variety of MNS ae it is hardly 
possible to exhaust, one may think that a critical reconstitution of the ist is not 
a practicable proposition. But after examining a good number of cnculy select: 
ed MSS from different sources it has been found in most cascs that it. is not neces 
‘sary to collate all MSS in existence; for actual experience would show that within 
the ambit, say, of five or six such MSS of one class or version, it is possible to esta. 
blish generally the text of that particular class or version. Jt is true that two 
“MSS are seldom identical, as every scribe makes his own mistakes, indulges in petty 
alteration, amends, interpolates or omits stanzas here and there ; hut after establish. 


ing the text in the manner indicated above it will be found that. on the whole the 
deviations between MSS of the same type are oft 


by a further collation of fresh MSS of the same 
fication of MSS, therefore, on the basis of their 


en so trifling that nothine is gained 
type. A proper proupiny or class 
textual acresments and difrerences 
becomes hecessary and important at the outset. 
In the case of the Amaru 
MSS is that, barring occasional individual variations, they generally group them- 
Selves according as their texts are fixed more or Jess by some of the older and more 
well-known commentaries. The grouping corresponds roughly to the areas covered by 
the Devanagari (Western), Telugu-Grantha (Southern) 
ters respectively, although the groups are 
The provenance 0 


f the original work is not 
wealth of MSS ; 


-salaka one of the most remarkable features of its 


and Bengali (Eastern) charac- 
by no means localised by the scripts. 

known, But in striking contrast to the 
n these characters, the MSs in Sarad& and Malayalam characters 
are exceedingly few, and only one MS in Nevari characters has been, so far, 
reported and utilised, The oldest. known MSS do not go beyond the 16th century; 


a i \. : 
the ee alt to obta comes Joen, els transcripts, photostat or rotograph copies ar 

he a1 4 : i 

Ne edition of D. p, Kosmabi (Bombay 1945) would show. : 
ed. of the Muhabnarere: Statement which Should not be taken too literally. In the BORT (Poons} 
has to by dealt. with this re & very large variety of MSS of different recensions and versions 
the nature of the text an, a ind of NS nay follreds but the question would depend on tha 
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that is to say, none of them is older than the earlier commentaries of Arjunavarma- 
deva (Ist quarter of the 13th century) and Vema-bhipala (Ist quarter of the 15th 
century). It is quite natural, therefore, that most of the existing later MSS should 
accept and follow the versions fixed by one or other of the commentaries belonging 
to the particular regions. 


EDITIONS AND PUBLISHED COMMENTARIES 

Ever since 1808 the Amaru-sataka has been published, with or without com- 
mentary, from various parts of India in various characters, but some of these edi- 
tions have gained importance from the commentaries accompanying the text. The 
editio princeps' of 1808, which gives the Bengali or Eastern version, was printed 
at Calcutta in Devanagari characters; it contains the Kamadt commentary of 
Ravicandra Jianainanda Kalidhara, which explains the accompanying text in the 
double sense of passion (kdmdananda) and dispassion (paramdnanda).2 After 
this we have the Grantha-Telugu or South Indian version, with the commentary 
of Vema-bhapala, printed at the Hindu Bhasa Sanjivani Press, Madras, in 1871 ; 
but Richard Simon critically edited? this text (without the commentary, from which 





*None of the three copies of this edition that we have consulted contains any title-page, 
giving the date and place of publication, although the pagination, type and general format. 
of all these copies are idential. The copy in our own Possession bears on the fly-leaf the hand. 
written description: ‘‘E(ast) I(ndia) College/No. 30/ Library”; pp.1-117; followed by the Gha- 
takpara Kavya with an anonymous commentary, pp. ‘1-15. The copy, now existing in the 
library of the Presidency College, Calcutta, appears to have belonged originally to the College 
of Fort William, Caleutta, as the rubber-stamp of this College indicates. _dt is a badly worm. 
eaten and damaged copy (also with no title-page); the final forme containing the Ghatakarpara 
Kavya is missing; otherwise the copy shows no difference. Another copy received on loan 
from the National Library of India (Calcutta), algo appears to have belonged originally to the 
College of Fort William. It is better preserved but pp. 55-6 and 93.4 appear to have been 
misplaced in binding respectively with pp. 63-4 and 95-6; no page, however, is lost, and the 
Ghatakarpara Kavya is found in its place; pp. 1-117, 1-15. There is no title-page, but on the 
fly-leaf there is an old library note: “Amarugatakam by Amaru. 1808. Caleutta’. Tho total 
number of stanzas in all these copies is 100. These copies appear to be the same as that used 
‘by Simon in his edition, and describedas: “Text des Amaru mit dem Commentar des 
Ravicandra. 100 verse. Zusammen mit dem Ghatakarpara gedruckt. Calcutta 1808.” 
It is not clear if Simon’s copy contained any title-page. “The title-pago is missing 
in the India Office copy [see Catalogue of (Printed) Sanskrit Books, ii, pt. 1, revised ed., London 
1938]; but the title of the work is said to have been supplied “from the colophon”’, although 
it is not noted from what source the date and place of publication (viz.Calcutta 1808) is supplied 
in enclosing brackets. So also in the British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit (Printed) Books 
(Haas), J. Eggeling in his India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vii, p. 1520) 
and C. Bendall in his Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the British Museum (p. 100) 
also note that the work was printed at Calcutta in 1808. So far as we have been able to ascertain, 
this bibliographical information was first supplied by Adelung (An Historical Sketch of Sanskrit 
Literature, Eng. trs., Oxford 1832, p. 35) where the date given is 1818, i i 
for 1808), and repeated by J. Gildemeister in his Bibliothecae Sanskritae (Bonn 1847) 
(264), p.73, where the date and place given are Calcutta 1808, Ravicandra’s 


to have been printed also in an edition of the text published from Benares ; but we havo not 
been able to trace the edition. 


readings are noted, Simon utilises (i) three MSS of Ravicandra’s commentary as well as the 
Calcutta edition of 1808, (ii) one MS of Arjunavarman’s commentary and the N.S.P. ed. (1889) 
of this text, two MSS of Kokasambhava's commentary, and ono Devanagari? MS without any 
commentary. But Simon distinguishes a fourth recension, which he calls gemtschte (mixed). 
“or this he utilises one MS of Rudramadeva's commentary in Nevari characters, one each of 
Ravicandra’s and Ramarudra’s commentary in Bengali characters, as well as two Devanagari 
and four Bengali MSS without anv commentary. 
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only extracts are noted) by utilising this Indian edition and three MSS of Vema’s 
commentary, as well as the South Indian commentary ot Ramanandanathal, 
which closely follows Vema’s text. The Devanagari or W cmtern version, with 
Arjunavarma-deva’s commentary, was next made available in the Nirnay Sagar 
Press edition by Durgaprasad ana K. P. Pandurang Parab, published? at Bombay ‘, 
jn 1889. These three are the important commentaries on the Amaru-sataka avail- 
able in print, as well as in MSS, which have important textual differences and re. 
present as we shall see, three important recensions of the text®, namely, Western 
(Arjunavarman), Southern (Vema-bhipala) and Eastern (Ravicandra). Other 
commentaries have not yet been published. 


Of the commentators some information is available. Arjunavarma-deva’s 
known dates are 1210-1215 A.D.4 A king of the Paramara dynasty, he was the 
gon of Subhatavarman and pupil of Madana surnamed Balasarasvati. He refers 
to his preceptor as asmad-upadhyaya (on st. 1.) He also quotes (on st. 22) Muiija 
also called Vakpatirija (Vakpatirajapara-naman) as one of his ancestors (asmat- 
purvaja). His commentary, available in some twenty MSS in different libraries, 
is entitled Rasika-samjivani, of which the third prefatory verse (amaruka-kavitva- 
damaruka-nadena) is quoted and assigned to Arjuna-deva by Jalhana in his Siakti- 
muktdvali (circa 1257 A.D.). The commentary quotes extensively from Alamkara 


and Kavya literature, discusses the appropriateness of some readings and rejects 
some stanzas directly as interpolated. 


Vema-bhiapala also describes himself at the outset of his commentary as a king 
and son of the Reddi king Komatindra. He appears to be the same as Vema or 


Peda Komati Vema®, alias Viranarayana of Kondavidu, the hero of Abhinava 
Bhatta Bana’s Vemabhipdla-carita or Viranadrayana-carita. 


His dates are circa 
1403-1420 A.D.S His commentary, called Srigdra-dipikd, is available in a very 


large number of MSS (about 90), and shows a good knowledge of the erotic 
Rasa-sastra. Vema, however, claims that his text has been constituted by bringing 
together the original and rejecting the interpolated stanzas (miila-élokan samahriil 
praksiptin parthrtya ca). Ramanandanatha Vagdasa’s South Indian Eiimentany 





1Printed at St. Thomas Press, i i A i 
lee amie ress, Cochin 1881 in Malayalam characters. No MS of this com 


*Our references are to the third revised editi 
Our nes ] on of 1916 by D i 

po ce pe Cae MSS of Arjunavarman’s pee Bol oo. yagi 
— = BOL MS We oi 1639 A.D. respectively). The first of these MSS a sa to be 
of Veuun.thtiphinrana iar 4 of 1892-95. But the edition also makes use of di) two MSt 
con ovata steeruin ee th mnt wade from both of which additional stanza! 
as the BORI MS No, 487 of 1891.95. OY 179 (=ca. 1523 A.D.), appoars to be the samé 

. . ‘ 

oi yr arbre term ‘recension’ is used is explained below. 

5, vii, 25,33; JRASB vy, p. 378f. Cf D 

Dacca Universit +e wi. DC. Ganguly, Hist ma 
drama Pars} me x. oMat oe a el oar Balacarkavatt of ¢ Saacerae roar or 
inscription at Dhara. It has Sone eae tae Polk reece 


5As he is d K. De, History of Kavya Literatutt 
8 he is described j 
of the Catalogue, xx). ee 


h . 
phon to the Madras Oriental Library MS No. 11921 (p. 7% 
See 8. K. Do, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 314 
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entitled Saralaksara, appears to be a comparatively modern work, which refers 
to the well-known scholiast Mallinatha (vydkhyatdro bhuvi khydto mallinatha- 
dayo budhaih). As it follows very closely the text of Vema-bhapila, to whom 
it refers simply as Bhiipala and directly cites in its comment on st. 35 (gadhdlingana), 
it is not of much importance for the purpose of textual criticism; but in one case, 
with reference to the st. kva prasthitdsi, we have the remark ; ayam éloko’tra 
praksipta iti bahavah,—which probably refers to the remark of Arjunavarman (esa 
praksepasloka’pi vyakhayate) on the stanza in question ! 


Of Ravicandra, however, nothing is known except the meagre information 
supplied by the introductory verses of his commentary, which avowedly interprets 
the text in the double sense of Sragara and Vairigya'. He gives his own name 
first as Jfianananda Kaladhara and then as Ravicandra, and describes himself as 
Kavi-kulalamkara-cidamani. The Dacca University MS gives the name as Khana* 
Ravicandra Kaladhara, the descriptive epithet Khan being obviously a Muham- 
madan title of honour*,—which if authentic, points to his having been honoured 
or patronised by some Muhammadan prince. Ravicandra’s date is uncertain ; 
but since he quotes by names‘ Rudra (—Spigdra-tilaka, ed. Pischel, i. 48, 33) 
in his comment on st. 4 and 8, he cannot be earlier than the 12th century. He quotes 
{on st. 92) also from the Medini lexicon which is dated by Gode between circa. 
1200-1275 A.D. Ravi must, therefore, be placed later than the 13th century. 
The MSS of his commentary, about 25 of which are entered in different catalogues, 
are mostly in Bengali characters, but some written in Devanagari and one at least 
in Sarada are also known to exist. 


OTHER UNPUBLISHED COMMENTARIES 


It is surprising that a poem of such wide currency as the Amaru-sataka should 
claim only a few really noteworthy commentaries. Apart from glosses or com- 


ments of unknown or unidentified authorship (the number of which, however, 





"The three chief commentators ap to have their own i 
Arjunavarman interprets the text from os literary (Kivye-Alamkars) o vs 
appropriately names his commentary Rasika-samjivani, while Vema concentrates upon the 
erotic significance in consonance with the Rasa-Sastra, and accordingly calls his Rossen 
Srigara-dipika. Pischels suggestion that originally the Amaru-sataka was intended ik 
Rudra’s Srigara-tilaka (Preface to his ed., pp. 9-11), to illustrate the sentiment of love 4 
types of heroine, etc., is ingenious but very unlikely. On the contrary, the Sataka ~ tg 
have been an independent work of great poetic beauty (see 8S. K. De, History of Kavya lL ie - 
ron S aepore ey. aH pp. 159f); and the fact that commentators epprosck + ‘ee 

oints of v i iti j 
solely Ms Faire shews that there was no definite tradition of any particular object 

*The MS reads: khana-sri-ravicandra esa (instead of Srila. 


text and most MSS). Sri Dinesh i 
oS ee inesh Chandra Bhattacharya info 


’Some notable Bengali poets i 
pon on » patronised by the Muhammad. 
Ee migra Gunaraja Khan, author of the i poem lppoeie a, eto 
pa 2 fant: in oe Ae . ii, No. 557) reads in the colophon: kalddhara-sena_ brea amaru- 
aah qenp s 1s obviously led Bendall in op. cit. to mention the name as Jaandnanda 
‘As a matter of fact, 


4 
= soho pradipa cited by him (on st. 39, 43) is not the work of the same 


view, 
aspect, and 


Sri-ravicandra ega of the pri ted 
Tms me that a MS in Bay case 


appear to have had 


» citations and references to Rudra-bhatta’s work occur throughout,— 
name by Prabhikara 
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comes up to some forty), the total number of commentar i 


wn authorship 
does not exceed fifteen. But most of them 


appear wo i paratively modern 

and are, therefore, of not much value for textual study 

Of these the following minor commentaries sl» 

(1) The Vivrti, Tippani or Avaciri of R " 

(2) The Commentary without any name ascribed to RAmarudra Nydyavigiia 

Bhattacirya. 

(3) The Nistankit&saya& (1)* of Kokasambhava 

(4) The Bhiva-cintémani of Caturbhuja 

(5) The Srigira-taraigin! of Siryadiaa 

The provenance of Rudramadeva S commentary * ia not ince one 
of its very few available MSS is in Nevirl characters, and since i t, in spite 
of discrepancies, is more allied to that of Ravicandra, it can be tenta .ffiliated 
to the Eastern recension®. But since there are also some pointe in ich it agrees 
with the text of the Western Recension. it is quite possible that th« mmentary 


belonged to an area standing adjacent to both Devandgarl and Bengali; and Nepal 
would be such a likely place. This might be one reason w hy Simon would regard it 
as representing a mixed version. From the dating (1440.41 A.D ) of one of Rudrama’s 
available MSS it is clear that he belonged undoubtedly to a period « 


wv than 
the 15th century A.D., but further approximation is not possible. 








1The name of the commentary is not Vid lagd idamani 

concluding Ary& verse, from which this erroneous oe aed 
amaruka-satakam idam ittha iz ivi 

rudrama-deva-kumaro salts puddhi-vihhavdd -j 

where the epithet vidagdha-cuda 


vidagdha-cudd-manir vyaors J eae tatioainah 
damani appli 
of the commentary. Really there is no i sd b 


Vivrti “hi & signify tho —_ 
ivrti; or perhaps it is Avaciri (marginal gi, n simnply 
one of the BORI MSS _we have consulted, bgt % gs Florenting MB. as woll os by 
and is described as a Tippanike in the colophon to the British My I 
*yah-sGhitya-sudhambhod useum 
tanute’marukasyasau_ ti 





@§ sometimes alloge 
» Funs thus 








Lhau, nisndtah kokas: he 
kam nistamkitasayam |} ond 
*The name Rudrama is somewhat uliar, * 

South Indian name, having been borne by Budrem = dramma (or Rudramba) is of course & 
tiya dynasty, who ruled over Eastern Deccan. But this f Vi, daughter of Ganapati of the Kaka- 
fal ie Ce - No. 256A Op 3566 (100 lale name Perhaps has no connexion. 

7 De » utilised by Simon + ee . ’ 3 Bendall 
palm-leaf MS of “the 15th-16th: contury Nor sanon's it is described ry Katalogue, Londas 
are reported to exist. We have used. two Writing”, Only 6 Msg Catalogue as & 
(dated Samvat 1579 ca, 1523 A.D. pe. tony belonging to BORE. commentary 
; 91 ( o. 
TS. The 


457 of 1891-95 
posses a ro Y contain want 1643—<ca. 1587 A_D.). 
- D. ee ees ts is notice tograph aoe st. as against 

eipzig , No. 75, but thi . Ag courtesy of Dr, 
in the BORI which we have also consulted, ot by us, Tha rentine Sanskri ittsorsptis 
MSS. One of these incomplete MSS (BORI No, a ihe did not have Other incomplete MSS 
’The question will be discussed below, 5). aD four BORI 
distinct cleavage in text-tr: Tesulty 5 


f reading of the ete oe in : 440-41 A.D. 

set of reading of the stanzas, confirmed b ap we 

time and space. Within the recension it is poet of Miss, gular rangement ane oy a 
smaller groups of MSS of a common type; but of further to qorebly with wid particular 
value. A stray unsupported MS is of little jo Ouse distinguish ‘ 








these in ke Separation in 
Portance fo. versions’, given by + 
he Purposes wally of @ less probative 
tual criticism, 
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or othe r det | which, if simular would nave ma le the 1dentuncatior al lute ly 
certain. t should be noted in this connexion that the concluding line quoted by 
Mitra from his MS (i m stana-nayanayor ati-moha-janakatvat hara- 
vac ca grantha-sama r bhayam pavarnitan unnot be traced in the India 


Office MS. It would seem, therefore, that until a MS of the commentary 


with Ramarudra’s name is actua 





forthcoming and found substantially agreeing, 


a 
1J, Eggeling, Catalogue, vii.” Londion 1904, p. 1521. 


om 
2T} 


two MSS (Cl and Cx) have almost the same order of stanz 
both being 106. But Cl expressl yas while Cx has no such 
object.—The angiya Sahitya Parisad (Calcutta) MS (fol. 1-26) appears to be the same as Cl, 
but it breaks off without colophon with the st. tanvangya guru-samnidhan (counted as 100) at 
fol. 26a, although it writes one Pada of the next st. bhra bhedo gunitaé ciram without any 
commentary on fol. 26b. Like the India Offce MSS it is written in Bengali characters. We had 
a loan of this latter MS through the courtesy of Sri Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. 


as, the total number in 








ys éGnta-rasam atra vydakh 





yarn¢ 









* Notices, vii, Calcutta 1884, No. 2367, p- 135. Folio 1-28; no date, but appearance of the 
MS described as ‘fresh’. Probably a modern copy. The India Office MS appears also to be a 
modern copy, not_older than the 19th century. 
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show that he was identical with the Mahabharat 
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. far at the MSS are in Ben. 
+ be taken as finally settled. The fact that ical 
. 0 es TP hattacarva, presumaDly polnts 
the question cann 11 as the title Nyaya-vegis® Bhattacarya, p oy } 
-gali characters!, 28 ye igin ; but of Ramarudra no tradition remains in Bengal. 
’ engal origin ; ; z ‘holiast, whose ¢ . 
to the author ca ict and comparatively modern schohast, w’ ies 
an 
He was probably 


3 rm @ doubt 
el of the commentary 1 StLO. bs I] nt consiac i t 
n questi n 1s ope 1 to I 1 
ship its f 


y ; | / 
c c \ if the parti ular 

It is necessal to note here th t we do not know l 

. Py 


versions 
dr: a rudr > which MSS are rare 
i Rud a and Ramarudra, of which ! 
of Rudrama ant | 
; reticent z rali ‘3 anpear to prefer the 
cay oe d by any independent MS; for most Bengali MSS appear to prefe 
followed by 2 ere ere 
i f Ravicandra, the currency of which is shown by the ¢ i : 
0. ? t aver hat the Kastern recen- 
oa mber of its MSS. We shall presently see, however, tha 
ood number 0 . Waeatern and the Southern. 
i 3 a whole is less homogenous than the Western and th 
sion a 


of a fairly 


-a Claturbhuia and Siryadasa, in spite of 
The commentaries of Kokasambhava, Caturbhuja an } 


° i}, Jaatar -ecension represent d b 
minor discrepancies, belong substantially to the Western recer 2 Ly 
or 7 ’ 5 T okasal hava? ; u 
Arj ma-deva?. We have no information about Kokasambhava 
rjunavarma- ; 


Caturbhuja tells ust that his work was composed at Kampilya (in modern Farra- 
atur 


khabad district in U. P.) on the banks of the Ganges’. From the date of one of 


There is nothing to 
a commentator Caturbhuja Misra, 


who quotes the Medini lexicon and whom Gode would assign to the period 1275-1350 


A.D. From the colophon to the MS of Siiryadisa’ we learn that it was written for 


himself (stmartham) at Ajmer in Samvat 1764 (=ca. 1708 A.D.). It appears * a 
a modern commentary ; and our Siryadisa could not have been, as surmised y 


Durgaprasad®, the Daivajfia Sirya, son of Jiianadhiraja of Parthapura, who lived i 





1The use of the strange phrase kastasrstyad (as a synonyn of katham cit ee by 
familiar in the vocabulary of Bengal scholiast, ocurs in its comment on st. 9U (Gyate ( de es 
Office MS, fol. 60b.) ! The phrase also occurs in Ravicandra’s commentary (katham ap 8 
srstyG) on st. 239. 


*The question of their affiliation will be discussed below. 


%Only 4 MSS of his commentary are reported. We have used BORI MS No. _ f 1883-8 
in which the text does not accompany the commentary. It is perhaps the same M’ 





as used bj 
Simon (Ck) , p. 11.—Koka cites Rudra’s Srigd@ratilaka (i. 31) in his comment on st. By nag 
he quotes, among other works or authors, Bharata-sutra (fol. 2e)—lKavya-prakasa (fol. 99) 
Haima-ko$a (fol. 4a marg.), Visva, Amara and Halayudha (lexican fol. 14a). 


i 
“In BORI MS No. 321 of 1884-87, which we have used. So far only 4 MSS of this commé 
tary are known to exist. 


Skampilye svardhunt-nira-piira-tira-tara-sthite| 


cuturbhujena vasata bhiva-cintamanih krtah|] See postscript below, p. 48. 


*°BORI MS No. 365 of 1887-91, which bears the date 
colophon to this MS 


0 in Samvat 1726=ca. 1670 A.D. ; 7 | 
f lin the oth us the name of the commentator as Migra-Cat wwbhuja, but pew or 
ound in the other MS. The verse quoted above fn.) is missing in this MS, but it is given 3% 
by BORI MS No. 364 of 1887-91 (Gode, Grin. pp. 12, 25).—'The definitions. of Alamkat 
in this commentary are drawn mostly from Mammata’s Kavya-prakasa, t 
"Tho colophon to the BORI MS No 320 B ikhité ajamer’ 
Wise of 1884-87 (fol. 1—62a) states: likhita aj 
madhye &tmArtham /samvat 1764 varse caitra vadi trtiya. ¥ ies 





J 
bhrgu-vasare |/ 4 
© is found, the dtma ably refors > § yr_himsé 
But the Cimani-caritra of Nakaniie aimartham prosumably refers to the author 
written by the samo h ee 


& Be which follows (fol. 62a-71) in the same MS and ! 
ae cake . i ikhita Gtmartham 0} 
(CAMS. of this commentary (fol, 1.61), dated Sai tease vith the words likhité atmar 
(Census of Indic Minas in the ar rng Gis 
No. 2130) as exist 


ited ), is noticed by H. I. Po 
fami ite Sine dna Canada, New Haven, Conn. 1938, Pp. 
dimuon img in the Harvard University Library. It isa composite MS copied by ss 
‘ F 
Tn the proface to his ed. of Amaru-gataka mentioned above. 








a ae 
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the court of Rama of Devagiri and wrote his astronomical work Sirya-prakasa 
in 1538 and his commentary on the Lilavati in 1542 A.D. It isnot ne 
as well as the stil] later Bala-bo Thini 
composed in Samvat 1840 


which belong undoubtedly to the West 


cessary to take 
commentary! of 


(=ca. 1784 A.D.), both of 
erm recension of Arjunavarman?, 


seriously into account this. 


Nandaiala of Vikramapura, 


RECENSIONS 


It will be seen that although Amaru’s poem is old 


(certainly older than t} 
9th century?), none of the commentaries 


go back to a period 


1e 

earlier than the 13th 
century and none of the manuscripts, so far known, 6 
A study of the text-tradition of the Amaru-sataka, | 


whatever may have been its earlier 


arlier than the 16th century. 
LOW®Ver, \ 


would make it cl 


ear that 
phaso, it is found disposed more or less into three 
distinct recensio 


Govermimned re Vul A 


4 Vol Vv 
varma-deva, Vema-bhipdla 


Vv the three CoOMmMoentaries of 


The value of these 
10 Our concern, but t} 


oir textual a 
are important to us, because most MSS ac 


\rjuna- 
and Ravicandra. 


commentaries 
as commentaries is n gresments and 
opt More or less the text 


We can thus 


divergences 


represented by 
one or other of these 


commentaries, distinguish broadly? : 


(1) The Western recension, 


represented principally by 
secondarily by such ] 


Arjunavarma-deva and 
ater scholiasts as Kokasambhaya. ( 





vaturbhuja and 
Stryadasa. 


(2) The Southern recension, represented principally by \ 


‘ema-bhiipala and 
‘am danandanat ha. 


secondarily by |] 
(3) The Eastern re 


darily by Rudramadeva and | 


©nsion, represented principally by Ray 


-avicandra and secon. 


\amarudra. 
The scripts. no doubt, play some part in localising the recensions, but they are 
I : “ 
ot the sole criterion of dem irkation, nor is the Devanagari the x 
tance, with Mahab! 


medium of conta- 
nination, as the case is, for t 
, noticed by St 


MS of Ravicany lra5 


n Sdrada characte 


lérata MSS One f; 


em in his Jammu Cat 


iwmMoentary 


:OZU6, 18 wri ten 


presumably 
id a in Devanagari has been utilised by Simon / : 
wo MSS of Vema-bhiipala us. by Simon (pp. 4.6) are m Devanagari; one MS of 
——————ae 


"BORI MS No. 27 


Dp. 8): 


__ "A commentary by + Ramak >, 
loned by Durgaprasad t.), but 

le to Obtain tha « 
» Patna 1933 ; i B) 
nly by name from Biihler 3 tal ¢ of Skt MSS in Pp 
i. Bombay 1871-73, _w Berlir 
tbl. i, No. 585) isa D 
0 the Western +r. 


*Having } ¢t : - 
ble and SUggestive contend of passes me 
‘This is Only a ro nd . tion hats n MSS y h more con 
iCated than this imp vi . a Daye Ee aT acl ay ; Bao 
Stinctions and group vers... the moons ; and ae ~ oon ow une 
“OW in our Zenoral sur a : 








I tee eeara Miéra mentioned in J, 
while thy ’Mmentar f 





een, pr 41 





the ¢ 


i bls f toilit 
“It Contains the en ni 
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deva, us ed by Durgaprasad, is described as kasmira-likhite, apparent- 
i a-deva, 5 : 

each; of the five MSS of Rudramadeva which we have used, four are in 
ie ‘while the one in the British Museum, used by us and also by Simon 


~S 


i} Devanagari, 
(pp. 12-3), is in Nevari. 


Simon, however, distinguishes @ fo 
hin its scope he would include the versions of Rudramadeva 


i ixed. it 
.. Ce enough, he also includes one inferior MS of Ravi- 
candra’s text in Bengali characters, 25 well as two Devanagari and four Bengali 
MSS without any commentary. It is thus not a recension by itself ; but (with the 
exception of MSS relating to Ravicandra and Rudrama which have their own value 
and which may, therefore, be left aside) it is a strange miscellaneous grouping of 
gome Bengali and Devanagari MSS, which are what have been characterised generally 
by Sukthankar elsewhere as “mn isch-codices’’, 1.©., conflated MSS in which different 
streams of independent tradition are intermingled. There is no point, therefore , 
in distinguishing such a fourth recension allied to both Eastern and Western 








recensions. 


Before taking up the textual problem in detail, with respect to the textual 
differences of the three recensions and to the subsidiary testimonia, it is necessary 
to give here an index of stanzas found ascribed to Amaru not only by the various 
| commentaries, but also by the older Sanskrit Anthologies and Alamkara-texts. 





| INDEX OF STANZAS ASCRIBED TO AMARU 


The following abbreviations are employed : 
For the recensions and versions (as in the editions or MSS ment joned above) : 





Arj=Arjunavarman. Southern Vema= Vema bhipala 
Western. Koka—Kokasambhava § Recension Raman— Ramananda- 
Recension Catur=Caturbhuja natha 

Sirya=Siryadasa Eastern ( Rav i= Ravicandra 


Recension <4 Rudr= Rudramadeva 
| Ram = Ramarudra 


For the Anthologies : 


Kvs=Kavindra-vacana-samuceaya (ca. 1000 A.D.), ed. F. W. Thomas. Bib! 
Ind. Calcutta 1912. 
rae of Sridharadasa (ca. 1205 A.D.), ed. Rar avatar 
oh and Haradatta Sarma. Lahore 1933. (Not a very woll-edite 
a We ae also consulted the Calcutta Sanskrit College MS of th 
wo me from which some differences are noted.) 
ma l=Sikti- avali 
Mee pets of Jalhana (ca. 1257 A.D.), ed. Ember Krishnan 
oe : - ad’s Orient. Series Baroda 1928. (As R. G. Bhandatk 
the oie his Report 1887-91, the work exists in two reconsions, b! 
Pp text makes no differentiation.) 


Sm D and P=MS 
=MS D a ’ 
pp. xxi-xaii, nd P of the Sml as indexed in Bhandarkar’s Rep? 











urth recension, which he characterises as’ 


~ 


1954] 


Srh= 


Sam basiv 


ed. 





pee oe 
Sbh ubhasita uli « 
presen te no 
1 Bom! 
Dp 4 i l 
Pdv= Pad li of Ri 
S. K. De ) 
A] I 
For Alamkare 
Vm= Ka 
1 
ed. ( 
Dhv=Dh 
Abh on Dh 
Dhyv nya 
Km=Kavya-mimams 
Orient.Ser., Ba 
Vkj=Vakrokti-jivita 


Calcut 


De. 


Pr on Ud=Prat 
on Udbhata’s 
Bombay 

fy 


Dr=Dagaripaka of D 


I 


1 
ihar 


1905. 


-Sikti-ratna-hara of Sirya Kalin 
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ngaraya (Ist halfofthe 14th century A.D.), 


a Sastri. Trivandrum Skt. Ser., Trivandrum 1939. 
dhati (ca. 1363 A.D.),ed. P. Peterson. Bombay 1888- 
' Vallabhadeva (though compiled before 1160 A.D., the 
t earlier than the 15th century),ed. Peterson and Durga- 
ay 1886 
pa vamin a I idle o h ] centu A.D ad. 
Universit Dacca 193 
A i Ro ) Cc A.D.) 
Fone 1Q7K 
J la id ). 
Dy lf he 9th centur N Sag Py 2nd 
Oll 
a 
commentary (ca. end of the 10th centu on 
in ed. above 
i (ca. beginning of the 10th century). ed. Gaekwa l’s 
da 1916 
of Kuntaka (ca. 2nd half of the 10th century), ed. 8. K 
Jrient.Ser., 2nd. ed., Calcutta 1923. 
enduraja’s commentary (ca. Ist half of the 10th century) 
Kavyalamkara, ed. M. R. Telang Nir. Sag. Press, 


ed. 


1anafijaya and Dhanika (ca. end of the 10th century). 


V.L. Pansikar. Nirnay Sagar Press, 2nd ed.. Bombay 1917. 
Av=Aucitya-vica Ksemendra (ca. 2nd and 3rd quarters of the llth 
century Kav 1414 Guechaka i, pp. 115-60, Bombay 1886. 
Kkbh=Kavi-kant har of Ksemendra (date as abo us in Kavyaméla 

Guechaka ». 122-39 Beam bay 1887. 
tee ees, y Sere KER Pee > ae : 
Vv=Vyakti-vive i Mahimabhatta (ca. end of the 1] h century), ed. T. 
Gana i § ndrum 1909. 
ami on R¢ Nan dh commentary (ca. 1069 A.D.) on Rudruta’s 
Kavyala 1, ed. Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1909 
Skbh=Sarasvati.] habl P Bho} 
parasvati-] habhar of Bl ja (ca 1010-55 A.D ed Nir Sag 
Press, Bombay 1925. 
Kpr=Kavya-j rakasa of Mamm { halakil 
é rakasa of Mamm a. end of the 1 lt mur ed. Jhalakikar, 
Bomb ay 1917, 
Srt=s Avara-tilel -D..3 : 
: Srigira-tilal a of Rudrabhatta (ca. 12th century). ed. Pi l, Kiel 1886. 
Hema=Hemacandra’s Kavvi Asana with } , half 
1 yanusasana with his own commentary (lst half the 
2th century l. Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1901 
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Ruyyaka=Ruyyaka’s Alamkara-sarvasva (ca. 1 iddle of the 12th century), ed. 
Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1893. 


Jayaratha—Jayaratha’s comm. on the above work (ca. Ist. half of the 13th 


century), included in the above ed. 


* 
Sd—Sahitya-darpana of Visvanatha (ca. Ist. half of the 14th century), ed. Nir, } 


Sag. Press, 3rd. ed., Bombay 1915. - 
Rasérnava=Rasirnava-sudhakara of Sifiga Bhipaila (ca. 1330 A.D.), ed, 
Trivandrum Skt. Series, Trivandrum 1916. 


[References to a few Kavya works etc., will be found, given in their 
proper places without any abbreviation) 


For modern Anthologies : 


H=J. Haeberlin’s Kavya-samgraha, Calcutta 1847. (Gives Amaru-Sataka on 
pp. 125-42 ; but it is only a verbatim reprint of Ravicandra’s text as 


in the Calcutta edition 1808, and therefore of no independent textual 
importance). 


J=Jivananda Vidyasigara’s Kavya-samgraha, vol. ii, Calcutta 1888. (Gives 


Amaru-Sataka on pp. 1-92 ; but this isnothing more than a reproduction 
of the above text, with the compiler’s own commentary.) 


(Stanzas in Alphabetical order with indication of Metre) 


1. Angam candana-pindu pallava-mrdus tambiila-tamro’dharah 
Ravi 59 (Rudr 69, 74, 722 ; Rim 73)—HJ 59. (Sardiila-vikridita] 
anganam ati-tanavam kuta idam kampaés ca kasmat kuto 
Arj 50 (Catur 50 ; Koka 50 ; Sarya 50)—Vema 45 (Raman 45)=Ravi 
45 (Rudr 51, 53, 51; Ram 53)=HJ 45. Sbh 1584 (anon). [Sardila’ J 
3. angani candana-rajah-paridhisarani 


2. 


Bengali MSS as in Simon IT Cw 90(134 
167(154) and comm, p- 198 ( 
4, angulyagra-nakhena, basp 
Arj 5 (Cat 
(Rudr 5) 
29b ( 


) and IV R 92(144). Skbh v ad 
anon). [Vasantatilaka] 

a-salilam viksipya viksipya kim 

ur 53 Koka 5; Sirya 5)=Vema 6 (Ramin 6)=Ravi 80 
=HJ 80. Sml P (Amarukasya)=Sbh 1177 (anon)=Dr iv. ad 
anon)=Rasirnava, ji, Pp. 181 (anon). [Sardila?] 


*The numberin 


in special cases, only included ( 


and number of the stanzas in the particular text. Except 
to the particular version or rec not oxeluded 
that. the pa 


: ’ ferences 
4 ) stanzas are noted with relevant referen' 
; ens t ’ é 
le particular version pti _Where there is no such indication, it should be understoo 
abbreviations employed : comm Saher ghee Mentioned, omits the particulr stanza.— Othe 
A Shalt -=commentary « ; 3 + a Bas 
“above 5. om; omit ; st=stonza; trap tee: sad ey Simon = Simon’s editio 
; = transposed. 


S tw to umber ‘ = 
ain ‘wo BORI MSS. No. 457 cat No seen ‘2 order, first of the Br. Mus. MS a1 th 
ierence 4 Mentioned above B Ss be —- | MSs f 
i F oY CURES : etween the two BUH! + ) 
ae teainst their 114.15, Gee ee stanzas is slizht, but the ee ae ce ais 100 stanzas 
Stanzas in these MSg. Ppendix for a, comparative table of the at fie -e and choice 


£ indicates the serial 
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acchinnam nayanimbu bandhu 


Vema 78 (Raman 78). Skm 32.2 (anor Smln. 14 


Or 


=Sp 3486 (Amarukasya 


) 


Dr iv ad 29 (anon 
6. ajiianena paranmukhim pa 
Arj 17 (Catur 17 ; Koka 17 ; Sirya 17 navi 14 (Radr 18 » 18 
14)=HJ 14. [Sardal 


7. adyapi tim kanaka- 
Sp 3467 (Amarukasya)=Sbh 1291 (R Fitiee ; 


(anon). [Vasantatilaka 

8. adyarabhya yadi priye punar aham md&nasya vAnvas, : 
Arj 93 (Catur 98 ; Koka 91 ; Siirya 92)—Vema 72 Ramin 72)<R 
Br. Mus. om , 109, 107. Sp 3541 (anor Shy} 1159 : . 
[Sardila®] . 

9. analpa-(v.l.ananta)-cinté-bhara-moha nisce 
Arj 65 (Catur 70: Koka 65: Sarva @5 Rudr 76. 80 7a rv 
vila] 

10. analocya promnah parinatim anidrtya suhrdas 
Arj 80 (Catur 85 ka 79: Sicea 7 
Arj (Catur ie ‘Y; Sirva 79 Voma 84 Raman 84 
76 (Rudr 91, 96 94: Ram 99 HLS 7@ 


=Skm li. 42.] m rT I R : 
" I ib A c ira n Sk (* VN ; 
Serampore MS Sml p 197 \ } 
j " \ 
‘3 } 


(Amaroh), ISil 
1. anyonya-grathitar 
Sbh 1099 (An 


7 


12, amusmai (vl. tad 
pratibiye 
Skm y. 29.4 
Harsadeva-C 
(asa supu 
Pp. 354)—Rh, 
Pavie, Pa 


4; Ray { 
=) 4.16 
day a 


Lam 61 


48,2 


? 
\ 


Amary] 
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15. aham tenahita kim api kath amiti vijane 
Arj 98 (Catur 103 ; Koka 96; § irya 97)=Ve 

(Br. Mus. MS. om., 114, 112). Sml P (A 


ma 66 (Raman 66)=Rud 
sya). [Sikharinj] 
16. 4 drsti-prasarat priyasya 


padavim udvik ya nirv , 
Arj 76 (Catur 81; Koka 75: § irya 75)=Voma 91 (Raman 91)=Ravi 74 
(Rudr 87, 92, 90: Ram 89 HJ 74 1 (S 


siddhokasya)=Skm iL 
58.5 (Siddhokasya)=Sbh 1056 (An rukas) D 


ll ad 27a (Amarn. 
Satake). [Sardiila®] 
17, ayasta kalaham pureva kurute na sramsane vis 
Vema 63 (Ramin 63). Dr ii ad 19 (anon)=Hema p. 304 (anon). 
[Sardila°] 


18, ayate dayite manoratha-satair nitva kathameid dina 
Arj 77 (Catur 82 ; Koka 76 ; Sirya 76)=Vema 86 (Raman 86)—Ravi 75 

(Rudr 88, 93, 91 ; Rim 90)=HJ 75, 

Sp 3680 (Adbhutapunyasya) =Sbh 


hava li, p. 132 (anon). [Sardiila 7] 


n 


Sml p. 277 (Adbhutapunyasya)= 
2076 (Adbhutaphullasya)=Rasar- 
19. ilambyaigana-vapika-parisare cit 

Arj 78 (Catur 83; Koka 

89, 94, 92—=Ram 91. 


a-drume mafijarim 
77 ; Sirya 77)=Vema 83 (Raman 83)=Rudr 
[Sardila‘] 


20. dlokayati payodharam 


Sbh 1743 (Amarukasya), [Arya] 


21, pola alakavalim vilulitim bibhrac calat-kundalam 
Arj 3 (Catur 3; Koka 3; Sirya 3)=Vema3 (Ramin 3)=Ravi3 
(Rudr 3 ; Ram 3)=HJ 3. Skm ii, 134.1 (Amaroh)=Sp 3702 (Ams 
Tukasya)—Sbh 1304 (anon)=Av ad 39, p 159 (Amarukasya)=Hema 
p. 315 (anon). [Sardiila’] 
22. eR pranatim patanta-pihitay padau karoty adarad 
ea ra 47 ; Koka 47; Sirya 47)=Voma 42 (Raman 42)—Ravi 42 
eats =e Ram 50)=HJ 42. Skm ii. 44.3 (Amaroh)=Sml pl 
23, Aglist; ln (Bhi asya)—Sbh 1590 (Bhimasya). [Sardila 
» ashista, Seas : 
“58 mat ara ‘vakrantipy anahgena ya 
24. ct Tukesya). [Sardala°y 
* 88tAm vigvaga, bak 
Arj 63 (Gata 65 ee Php ro jane | 
74, 78, 76, gph 1 ; Sirya 62)—Vema 57 (Raman 57)=Rud: 
Ota oh 148 (anon), [Sardiila’) 
* Iti priye Prechatj Mana-vihvals . ee 
hara., No. 9 above) & (This st. goes with the st. analpa-cinté: 
Ar} 66 (Cat 
ila 


ur 71; K sia 
Oka 66 > Sirya 66)=Rudr 76, 81, 79. [Vaméastht 





r 


96, idam krsnam k . 
% Arj 94 (Catur Jv; 
110, 108. Sm ; 
1138 (ano 
97. iyam asau t 
Arjuna re) 
Vema and iat 
[Drutav1 
98. iha nisi 1 
Skm ii.64. 5 
29, unmilanti 1 
Skm 
misrasya 
30. urasi nihit 
Arj 31 (( 
28 (Rudr 31 
3613 (Argata 
Satake), [Harini 
31. trudvayam mrga-d) 
Ravi 95 (Ram 106)—HJ 
32. ekatrisana-samsthil 
Arj 18 (Catur 18 : Ky 
(Rudr 19, 21, 19)—H 
(Amaroh) Sm]! p 194 


=Sbh 1583 (Puli Ls D 
(437) (anon) —Hey i 
ad 63a (anon). [Sa, | 


33. ekasmifi Sayane paranr 
Arj 23 (Catur 23 ;K 
(Rudr 23, 95, 99 : Rar 
(Amaroh) —Sm) l 
Sbh 2112 (ano H 


ad 199a (anor < 


34, ekasmifi Sayane 
Arj 22 (Catur 29: K 
83 (Rudr 25, 27, 25 
adi, 4. p. 24 

[Sardila ] 
esyad utsukam, 
35, Kathina-hrdave mu 
| 53 (Catur 53; K 

47 (Rudr 54 


56 54 Ps. 


non 


el. 


Sbh 1620 Uline wah <i =, 
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katham api krta-pratyivrttaa priv: 
Arj 75 (Catur 80; Koka 74; Sarva 74 76) =< Rayi 
73 (Rudr 86,91, 89: Ram &8)—HJ 72 4 ‘ Pr on 
Ud p. 76 (Amarukasy a Abi » Dt i4 ' H srint) 3 
37. katham api sakhi krid’-kopAd vrajeti mayo 
Arj 15 (Catur 15 . Koka 15 Sirya if 14 Naman 14 Ravi 


12 (Rudr 15, 17, 15; Ram 12)—HJ i2 

Sp 3546 (Amarukasya)=Sbh 1143 (anon 
38. kanaka-kundala-man lita-bhasine 

Skm v.29.3 (Amarob). 


Amarukasya) = 


[Drutay ilambita} 


39. kapole patrali kara-tala-nirodhena mrdita 


Arj 81 (Catur 86; Koka 80; Sirya 80)—Vema 85 (RAmAn 85)=Ravi 
87 (Rudr 92, 97, 95 ; Ram 93)—HJ 87. Kvys 377 (anon) =Skm ii. 49.5 


(anon) =Sbh 1627 (anon) =Dhv ii ad 17, p. 86 (anon) =Vkj p. 126 (anon) 
=Skbh v ad 175 (489) (anon). (Sikharinf) 


kara-kisalayam dhiitva dhitva vimargati visas! 
Arj 90 (Catur 95; Koka 8s - Sirya 89)=<Vema 89 (RAmin 89)= 
Rudr Br. Mus, om, 106, 104. Kvys 315 (anon) =Skm ii. 136.2 (anon) 
=Sml p. 282 (Amarukasya) —§p 3706 (Amarukasya) <=Sbh 2105 (anon) 
=Vm ad vy. 2.8 (lst Pada only ; anon) Hema p. 314 (anon). [Harini] 
Kame yan na krtam salt 
Kvs 415 (anon) =Skm 


* Kifioyé gidhataravabad 


41. 


-jana-vaco yan nadrté bandhu-vak 
*. 40.1 (Amaroh). [Sardaila°) 


Arj 21 (Catur 21 Vasana-priinta kim artham punar 


18 (Rudr 99 te Siitya 21)—Vema 20 (Ramin 20) Ravi 
Shh on ny 18 Ske ii, 194. 4 A h)=Sml p. 275 
(Amarukasya) —ghh 2081 (anon), (Sar tila) (Amaroh) 
43, kanta-mukham Surata-keli-vim, lakh 
Skm ii. 100.4 (anon) ~¢ ee 
[Vasantatilaka] ioe: (Amarukasya)—Sbh 1289 (unassigned) 
kante katy api Vasarani 
; M gamaya, +, : 
Ravi 25 (Ram 26) =H a vat milayitya, drsau 
then Amaroh in Sic. Coll. Mg) Baa {Amaroh ; but Virasya and 
45. kante kathameiqd sadita-prayanel ; : ‘ “al 
Sml p. 181 (anon ; but Smi D, fol. 61h 
46. kante talpam upagate vigalita nivi . it to Amaru 
Arj 101 ( ea 


Catur 106; x, Ya bandhans 
97). Kvs 296 (V ‘katanitambayah) : Vena 97 (Raman 
<M ii, i oe 
Similarly, padangusthena b ert 149 


; himim and Arete locanaray ¢ Wikatanitamba yb) 
the Sml, but a signed to Amaru in the Mgg (See Bhoe are g ms 

these are not further listed here (for the Stanzas see Dae Tar 
stanzas are anonymously cited in Kvz : ie 


Sp and othe 8 


). [Upajati] 








ithe Printed text of 
87-91, P. xxi-xxii;\ 
84). Both these | 


» Skm, 











48. 


49. 


me 


do. 


54. 





kiinte 8A 

Arj 4 

$1 (KR 4 : : : 
Sbh 214¢ 


kala-priptam ma 
Sbh 892 (Amaruka " \ 
kim kurmah ka 
Bengali MS aa in Simon IV R OO (144 ao Navi 87 in India Office 


MS 4005/711b. { 26a Sioka or Anustul 
kimcit-pr ipta-nakhena See abgulyagra-nakhena 


kimein mudrita pimsavah dikhi-ganhair utpakamam Alokita 
Rudr 59, 61, 59<-Ram 3). Skm ii.161.4 (anon) =<Sm! Pp. 221 (anos 


Sp 3872 (anon)=Sbh 1769 (anon). [dardila*) 


kim bile mugdhateyam prakrtir iyam atho rudrat&é kim nu kopah 
Sbh 1380 (Amarukasya). [Sragdhara] 

kim iha kavari yadrk tadrk dréau kim anjfhaane 

Kvs 444 (unassigned) —Skm ii.49.2 (Amaroh: after which Abhi: 
dasya in Skt. Coll. MS.)—Skbh iv ad 76 (193) (anon). [Harinf} 
krtaka-madhuracare (Sbh 1047). Same as No.72 below. 

krto dirad eva smita-madhuram abhyudgama-vidhih 
Arj 14(Catur 14: Koka 14 ; Strya 14)—Vema 56 (Raman 456 
(Rudr 14, 16, 14) HJ 82. [Sikharini] 


Ravi 82 


keSaih kesara-malikiam api ciram ya bibhrati khidyate 
Simon IV M 97 (144). Sp 3458 (anon)—Sbh 


[Sardila®] 


1345 (un esigned). 


kopas tvaya hrdi krto yadi pankajaksi 
Ravi 94 (Ram 104)—HJ 94. Kvs 384 (Satanandasya) Snigiratilaka 
(ascribed to Kalidasa), ed. Jivananda’s Kavya-samgraha j. Calcutta 
1888, No. 20. [Vasantatilaka] 

kopat kimeid upanato’pi rabhasad akrsya keSesv alam 
Simon IV M 56(142). Skm ii.82.4 (Laksmana-senasya) 
(Rudrasya) —Sp 3567 (Rudrasaya)= Rudra’s Srt i, 35 
imitation of No. 57 kopat komala below). [Sardiila } 





Sml p. 205 


(apparently an 


kopat komala-lola-bahu-latika-pasena baddhva drdham 
Arj 9 (Catur 9; Koka 9; Sirya 9)—Vema 10 (Raman 10) 
(Rudr 9, 10,9; Ram 8)=HJ 8. Skm ii.89.9 (Amaroh) 
(Amarukasya)=Sbh 1351 (anon)=Dhv ii ad 23, p. 93 


19 (Amaru-satake) =Hema p. 21 (anon). [Sardiila ] 


Ravi 8 
=Sml p. 295 
(anon)=Dr ii gd 

















‘a 


71 


Sirya 
‘ Ram 84) 
Ao 
' GR Ray ‘ R R ee 
2 : i » Vikatan. 
a sed Ave 509 ’ ' c 42 4non) 
tam bavyad Sdbh 1946 Al 
Vetala-p ed. Uhle p.2 Al ur 
ksiptoccair V ikSipant . See ni 
61. ksipto hastaévalagnah prasabham : 2 (Rudr 2; 
< . é > , vr) y i“ ¥ 
Arj 2 (Catur 2 ; Koka 2: Surya 2)<-Vema 2 (Rim canteille 
Rim 2)—HJ 2. Skm i. 16.1 (Amaroh) Dh. 


iv ad 28 (Amaru-éatake) Vkj pp. 37, 118 (part 
st.) (anon) —Vy p. 34 (anon) =Skbh i ad 146 8 
=Kpr vii, p. 457 (anon) —Hema p. 115 
[Sragdhara] 


163 (entire 
98) (anon) 7 
Sd vii ad 3la (anon). 
anon ad l 
62. ksinaméuh $aSa-lafichanah Sp 3714 
Bengali MS as in Simon IV 104 (145), Sm! p. 284 (anon) =Sp : 
(anon). [Sardala’] 


63. gacchety unnataya bhruvaiva gaditam mandam valantya taya 

Sbh 2079 (Amarukasya). [Sardiila’] 

‘64, gate premabandhe pranaya- 
Arj 43 (Catur 43 ; Koka 4 
(Rudr 44, 46, 44; Ram 
ii. 179.3 (Amaroh)—Sm] p. 


faSimukhi ksino na kopas tava 


bahumane Vigalite 
3; Stirya 43)=Vema 38 ( 


Raman 38)=Ravi 38 
45) — HJ 38. 


Kvs 410 (unassigned) =Skm 
293 (Amarukasya) =Sp 3545 (Amarukasya) 
=Sbh 114] (Viljakayah) —Rasarmava li, p. 204 (anon). [Sikharini] 
*65, gantavyam yadi nama nigcit; 


- 1 (Amarukasya)—Sbh 1059 (anon) 
[Sardala’] 


Arj 40 (Catur 40; Koka 40; § 


=Vema 35 (Raman 35) =Rav 
36 (Rudr 41, 43,41; Ram 43) =HJ 36. P 3683 (Amarukasya) —Sbh 
2114 (anon) =Kpr Vii, p. 426 


=Hema p. 140 (anon) =Ruyyaka 
P. 189 (anon) P. 151 (anon) 
Vetila-p, 


urya 40) 


(anon) 
=Rasirnava ii. 


ed. Uhle, p. 10 ( 


=Sd vii ad 27 (anon) > 
anon). [Sardila’] \ 
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67. gadhdslesa-(v.l. pasyaélesa-)visirna-candans-rajab-pufija-prakarsdd iyam 
Arj 74 (Catur 79 ; Koka 73 ; Sirya 74)=Vema 77 (Ramin 77) =Ravi 72 
(Rudr 85, 90, 88; Ram 87)=<HJ 72. Skm ii.135.3 (Bilhanasya ; 
but Amaroh and Kaémira-Silhanasya in Skt. Coll. MS ; only the last 
name in Serampore Coll. MS) =Sm! p. 280 (Amarukasya) Sbh 2133 
(Amarukasya). [Sirdila®] 
68. grime’smin pathikiya paintha vasatir naivadhuna diyate 


Rudr 15 (only in BORI MS No. 457 ; but there is no comm. on this st.). 
Skm ii. 87.5 (anon) Sp 3893 (anon)=Sbh 1771 (anon)=Vm i ad 2.13 


(anon)=Vv p. 123 (anon). [Sardila ] 
69. caksuh-priti-prasakte manasi paricaye cintyamandbhyupaye 
Arj 100 (Catur 105; Koka 98 ; Sirya 99)—=Vema 88 (Raman 88) 
=Rudr Br. Mus. MS om., 116 1142 Sml p. 272 (anon) =Sbh 2084 (anon). 
(Sragdhara] 
70. catula-nayane Sinya drstih krté khalu kena te 
Sbh 1097 (Amarukasya). [Harini] 
71. capala-hrdaye kim svatantryat tathd grham dgatas 
Arj 56 (Catur 56; Koka 57 ; Sirya 56)=Vema 48 (Raman 48) Ravi 
96 (Rudr 57, 59, 57; Ram 59) =HJ 96. Sbh 1176 (Amarukasya), 
[Harini] 
carana-patana-pratyakhyanat prasida-paraimukhe 
Arj 20 (Catur 20; Koka 20; Sirya 20)=Vema 19. (Raman 19) = 
Ravil7 (Rudr 21, 23, 21)=HJ 17. Skm ii.85.2 (Amaroh) —Sbh 
1047 (Amarukasya)—=Sd vii ad 227 (anon). [Harini] 


~I 
bo 


73. carana-patanam sakhyalapé manohara-citavah 
Arj 95 (Catur 100; Koka 93; Sirya 94)—Vema 96 (Raman 96) = 
Rudr Br. Mus. MS om., 111, 109. Subh 1137 (Pundrakasya), (Harini] 


74. calatu (v. J. valatu) tarala dhrsta drstih khala sakhi mekhala 
Kvs 349 (Amarukasya)=Skm ii, 46,1 (Amaroh)=Sml p. 194 (unas- 
signed) ;=Sbh 1575 (Amarukasya). [Harini] 
5. cinté-moha-vinigcalena manasi maunena padanatah 
Arj 87 (Catur 92; Koka om.; Sirya 86)—Vema 64 (Raman 64)= 
Ravi 90 (Rudr 98, 103, 101; Ram 99)=HJ 90. [Sardila’] 
76. cira-virahinor utkantharti-slathikrta-gatrayor 
Arj 44 (Catur missing; Koka 44; Sirya 44)=Vema 39 (Raman 39)= 
Ravi 39 (Rudr 45, 47, 45 ; Ram 48)—HJ 39. Sml p. 279 (Amarukasya) 
=Sp 3682 (Amarukasya) —Sbh 2063 (anon). [Harini] 
jat@ notkalika stanau na lulitay gatram na romaiicitam 
Aqj 84 (Catur 89 ; Koka 83; Sirya 83)—Rayi 78 (Rudr 95, 100, 98 ; 
pm 95)=HJ 78, [Sardila°] 


~I 





ae 
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iviiel id} he nukha-péni-pretha- 
18. jya-kr uidha-khataké-mukha-paéni-] 2 ; 
Arj 1 turl; Koka 1; Sirya | ma 1 (Raman 1)=Ravil 
KRudr 1; Ramil). Skm i. 25-3 (Amar Vasantatilaka] - 
m4 
79. tata « jiZya sphurad-aruna-ganda-sthala-ru . re eae [) 
(Goes with st. puras tanvyéi, No. 119 below Ar] os (Uatur ov, 
52 ; Stirya 52)—Rudr 53, 55, 583 =—Ram 55 


Skm ii. 23.5 (Amaroh)= 


Dr iv ad 17 (AmaruSata! 


ike). [Sikharini] 
Sbh 1324 (Durvahakasya) ce). | 


80. tathaibhiid (wv. I. puraibhid) asmAikam prathamam 
Satur 74; Koka 69 : Siirya 69) 
(Rudr 79, 84, 82: Ram 81)\=HJ 66. 


wibhinna tanur lyam 
Arj 69 


% _~Ravi 
Vema 81 (Raman 81) =Ravi 66 
= —_ dk 
Kvs 359 (Bhavakadevyah)=Skm 
kasva)= 
ry . 1 28558 (Amarul asya) 
ii. 47.2 (Amaroh) Sml p. 198 (Amarukasya)=Sp 3558 (Amaruke 
Sbh 1622 (anon) Hema p. 305 (anon). [Sikharini] 
tad asmai cauraya. See amusmai cauraya 


a 


Shhh* . . 1) krta. padavos 
81 tad-vaktrabhimukham mukham vinamitam drstih krta paday« 


Arj 11 (Catur 11; Koka 11; Sirya 11)=Vema 12 (Raman 12)= 

Ravi 81 (Rudr 11, 12, 11)=HJ 81. Kvs 353 (unassigned)=Skm i. 

46.4 (Amaroh)—Sml p. 194 (Amarukasya)=Sp 3535 (Amarukasy@)= 
Sbh 1581 (anon) Hema, comm. p. 101 (anon). [Sardila*] 

82. tanvaiigya guru-samnidhau nayanajam yad vari samstambhitam 


a 
Ar] 96 (Catur 101; Koka 94; Sirya 95)—Ravi 91 (Rudr Br. Mus. MS g 
om-> 112, 110; Ram 100)=HJ 91. Sml p.135 (Amarukasya)—Sp 3408 
(anon) =Sbh 1091 (anon). [Sardiila?] 
83. tanvi Sarat-tripathaga puline kapolau 
=Ram 105=HJ 99. [Vasantatilaka] 
84. tapte mahaviraha-vahni-sikhavalibhir 
Ar] 86 (Catur 91; Koka 85 
Ram 98) =F 


a. 
; Sirya 85)—Ravi 89 (Rudr 97, 102, 100; , 
89. Sp 3455 (Chamachamikar 
=Vv p.101 (anon 


atnasya)=Sbh 1279 (ditt | 
ieee ). [Vasantatilaka] } 
sR . Ba tan al aihuilek muniebatcitarn 
Ravi a pitas: 26; Sirya 26)—Vema 24 (Raman 24)= 
. , 2 ns Ram 22)— =Kpt 
iv, p.124 (anon), (Sardaia} )=HJ 22. Sbh 2109 (anon)=Kp 
tais taig catubhir Aisavs 1: 
. > jnaya kila taya, ype ; 
Sml p.150 y® vutte rati-vyatyaye 
P (Amarukasya) —gph 1367 (Amarukas st as os 
tvam mugdhaksi vy ied enema 


Ravi 99 


85. 


8 


eg 


87. 


Kok: . gs : 

Ravi 23 (Rudr 28, 30, a oe sire 21)=Vema 25 (Raman 25)= 
[Sarat 705 Ram 24) —Hy 93. Kpr iv, p. 101 (anon). 

88. dz 

6 (Catur “ t& seyam ciram lalita, : 

5 (Rude 6; Ram 5) =H 5. ‘{Sardaiaey, oe aah 














89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94, 


95. 


96. 
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dampatyor nisi jalpator grha-Sukenikarnitam yad vacah 

Arj 16 (Catur 16; Koka 16; Sirya 16)=Vema 15 (Raman 15)=Ravi 
13 (Rudr 16, 18, 16; Ram 13)=HJ 13. Kvs 334 (anon) =Skm ii. 141.5 
(Amaroh)=Sp 3743 (anon) =Sbh 2214 (anon). (Sardila’] 


dahati virahesv anganirsyam karoti samigame 
Kvs 447 (unassigned) —=Skm ii.40. 5 (Amaroh). [Harini] 


dase krtagasi bhaved ucitah prabhinam 
Simon IV M 54(141). About this stanza Arj says (on st. 22): 
asmat-purvajasya Vakpatirijapara-nimno Mufija-devasya. Skm ii 83.5 
(Satyabodhasya) Sml p. 199 (Sri-Mufijasya) Sp 3657 (anon) 
=Ruyyaka p. 37(anon)=Sd x ad 33a (anon). [Vasantatilaka] 


dirghé vandana-malika viracita drstyaiva nendivaraih 
Arj 45 (Catur 45 : Koka 45; Stirya 45)—Vema 40 (Raman 40)=—Ravi 
40 (Rudr 46, 48, 46; Rim 47)=HJ 40. Sml p. 192 (Amarukasya). 
[Sardala?] 

durvarah smara-marganah priyatamo diire mano’pyutsukam 
Simon IV M 52 (140). Stryadisa on Amaru 62 quotes this st. 
anonymously as an illustration. Sml p.143 (Bhatta-Mayira-Samkarasya!) 
=Sp 3753 (Mayiirasinoh Sankukasya)—Sbh 1156 (Bhatta-Sankukasya) 
=Kpr x, p. 686 (anon) =Hema p.285 (anon)=Ruyyaka p.162 (anon) 
=Vetala-p., ed. Uhle, p. 54. [Sardiila’] 


dirad (v.l. esyad) itsukam agate vivalitam sambhasini spharitam 
Arj 49 (Catur 49; Koka 49; Sirya 49)=Vema 44 (Raman 44)—Ravi 
44 (Rudra 50, 52, 50; Ram 52)—HJ 44. Kvs 354 (Ratipalasya) —Skm 
1.50.4 (Amaroh)=Sml p.194 (unassigned)—Sp 3539 (anon)—Km p.47 
(anon)=Skbh v ad 138(16) (anon)=Kpr iv, p.97 (anon)=Hema p.67 
(anon), [Sardila°] 

drstah katara-netrayé cirataram baddhvafijalim yacitah 
Arj 85 (Catur 90; Koka 84; Sirya 84)—Vema 70 (Raman 70)=Ravi 7 
(Rudr 96, 101, 99; Ram 96)=HJ 79. Skm ii.51.1 (anon)=Sml p. 130 
(Amarukasya)=Sp 3386 (Amarukasya). [Sardiila°] 

drstvaikdsana-samsthite priyatame pascad upety adarad 
Arj 19 (Catur 19; Koka 19; Sirya 19)=Vema 18 (Raman 18)=Ravi 
16 (Rudr 20, 22, 20)=HJ 16. Skm ii. 82.1 (Amaroh)—Sp 3575 
(Amarukasya) —Sbh 2069 (Amarukasya)=Vm iii. ad 2.4 (anon)=Dr ii 
ad 20a, 52 (Amaru-Satake)=Km p. 47 (anon)=Skbh i ad 78(99) (anon) 
=Hema p. 70 (anon)=Rasarnava. i, p.27 (anon)—Sd iii ad 64=(anon). 
[Sardila?] 

devena prathamam jito’si Sasabhrl-lekhabhrtanantaram 
Ram 85 (see Simon VI Cx 85(140). Kvs 414 (Sri-rajyapalasya) —Skm 
iij103.2 (Vidyayab). [Sardiila’ 
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98. 


99. 


100. 


101, 


102, 


108. 


104, 


105, 


106, 


107, 


108, 
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deéair antarita éatais C& saritim urvibhrtam k inanair 02) Ber 
» 25 A yZ)= 
Arj 99 (Catur 104 ; Koka 97 ; Sdrya 98)—Vema 92 (Raman 
93° (Rudr sr. Mus. 


MS om., 115, 113: 
Skm ii.86- ] (Sri-Harsasya), ce 


Amaroh sup. 


Rim 102)=HJ 93. 


Trected to Amaro}! . Sri-Harsasya with 
lin. in Skt Coll. MS ; 


only Amaroh in Serampore 
jp 3445 (anon)=Sbh 1766 
Coll. MS)—Sm] p.147 (Amarukasya) Sp 3445 (anon) 
(Narasimhasya) - Dr iv ad 65 (Amaru-éatake). Sardila’] 
dhanyasi ya kathayasi priya-samgame ’pi Amaru 101 
7 y Arj Ama 
Ram 46 (see Simon IV Cx 46(139). Quoted by Arj on a5 ci 
| . ‘4 ¢ Rice eee Ss <m ii. : 
anonymously as an illustration. Kvs 298 (\ idyayah) 
(Vidyayah)—Sml p, 999 ( 


Vijjakayah)—Sp 3746 (Vigekayah) = 
(anon) —Kpr iv, p.136 (anon)- pa 

Sabda-vyapira (ed. N.S.P. Bombay 1916) p.4 (anon)=Sd iii ad 
(anon), [Vasantatilaka] 

dhanyas tah sakhi yositah 


Simon IV yy 53(141) 


2142 (anon) Km Pp. 67 


priyatame Sarvanga-] 
- Sp 3748 (un 


agne’pi yah 


assigned) —Srt 1-75. (An tee 
tion of No. 46 above. Cf also No. 99 above), [Sardiila’] 
dhavati ceto na tanur 
Skmn ii.66.3 (Amaroh), [Arya] 
dhiram Vari-dharasya, vari kiratah Srutva nigithe dhvanim 
Arj 13 (Catur 13; Koka, 13; Sirya 13)=Ravi 1] (Rudr 13, 14, al | 
Ram 11) —py 11. Skm 1.88.5 (Amaroh), [Sardala°] 
ha jane Sammukhayate 
At} 64 (Catur 69 ; Koka 64; Sirya 64)—Ravi 63 (Rudr 75, 79, ™ 
Ram 78) =H 63. km ii. 97.5 aroh)—Sp 3599 (anon) =Sbh 2038 
(anon) —pgy 234 (anon) = Dr tied 17 (anon), [Sloka or Anustubh 
nabhasi Jalada. laksmim Sasray§, Viksya drstya 
‘anys Ota *9)=Ravi 59 (Ram 64)—HJ 50. sbh 1295 
nantah-pravegam 'tunad vimukhe a casid 
Vema 99 (Raman 99), 


Vakyair na yah sambhrto 
42 ; Oka 49. q- 
=Rudr 43, 45 43, 


m SREP 42) Vn 37 (Raman 37) 
ardiila?] 
haryo mugdha-éaths, ong i A 
dus . tas (v2, haryas tanyj hathad) haranti ramanam 
Arj 8 (Catur g . Koka; g; 
; * Surya .8)=.V, img = i 
Beitr sg hae Name lean 9 (Raman 9)=Ravi 7 
niéef@-cyute-candanam st 
J 1 ana-tat i ago’ 
Vema 6] (Raman 61 km ij nn SurneTe0 ‘eek 
P 3508 


. ‘113.1 (guy; ie 
._ (@ion) sh, 142 enon) nokaey *)=Sml p.166 (anon) 
=Kpr 1, p. 20 &non) — em 


vad 87(236) (anon) 
< Hema p35 Rc 
(Sardaigc} (P00) —Jayaratn, P-13 (anon) =, f 


ath 











‘Kol } | ~10 ss } ’ 
Arj 92 (Catur 97: Koka 90: Sirva 91 oma . }= 
Rudr Br. Mus. MS om 108, 106. Shem i. 41.2 (am 43 


vi i Pris J pb Ly fa 
(anon)=Sbh 1157 (unassigned) =Pdv 237 Ama 
(anon) =Hema p.306 (anon). [SArdéla 
110. nitvoceair (w.J. ksiptoccair) viksipantah krta-tuhinakanA-ed: 
paragan 


Ravi 54 (Rudr 64, 66,64; Rim 68)=HJ S44. Sml p. 235 (Amaru- 
kasya). [Sragdhara] 
11. patalagne patyau namayati mukham jita-vinaya 

Arj 41 (Catur 41; Koka 41; Sirya 41)=Vema 36 (Ramin 36) = 
Ravi 37 (Rudr 42, 44,42; Ram 44)=HJ 37. Skm ii, 82: ii. 131.3 
(Amaroh ; in the second citation anon in Skt. Coll. MS)=Sp 3673 
(Amarukasya) ‘Sm p.275 (Amarukasya)=Sbh 2056 (Amarukasya) 
Dr iv ad 24 (Amaru-éatake) Rasirnava ii, p.123 (anon) Sikharinf] 


112. patram na éravane’sti baspa-gurunor no netrayoh kajjalam 
Sml p.145 (Amarukasya)—Sbh 1185 (Amarukasya). (Sirdiila®) 


Ns. paraci kopena sphuta-kapata-nidra-mukulita 


Vema 90 (Raman 90). (Sikharini) 


114. parimlane mane mukha-Saéini tasyah kara-dhrte 


Arj 25 (Cature 25 ; Koka 25 ; Siirya 25)=Vema 55 (Raman 55)—Ray 
21 (Rudr 26, 28, 26; Ram 23)—HJ 21. Skm ii. 179.2 (Amaroh) 
=Sml p.204 (Amarukasya)—Sbh 1608 (anon). [Sikharini] 


15. pasyamo mayi kim prapadyata iti sthairyam mayalambitam 
Arj 24 (Catur 24; Koka 24; Sirya 24)=Vema 22 (Ramin 22 
=Ravi 20 (Rudr 24, 26, 24: Ram 19)=HJ 20. Skm ii.179.1 
(Amaroh)—Sbh 1375 (unassigned). [Sardila’] 

pasyaslesa-visirna-candana-. See gadhaslega-. 

116. Padasakte suciram iha te vamata kaiva kante 
Arj 68 (Catur 73 ; Koka 68; Sirya 68)—Vema 75 (Raman 75)— 
Ravi 65 (Rudr 78, 83, 81; Ram 80)—HJ 65. Sml p.197 (Amaru- 
kasya)—Sbh 1605 (anon). (Mandakranta] 

117, 


pitas tusira-kirano madhunaiva sirdham 

Ravi 49 (Rudr Br. Mus. MS om., 67, 65; Ram 63)=HJ 49. Skm 

ii1.123.4 (Ratnakarasya) —Sp 3648 (Ratnakarasya)=Sbh 2022 

(Ratnakarasya)=Ratnakara’s Hara-vijaya xxvi. 62. [Vasantatilaka] 
118. pito yatah prabhrti kama-pipasitena 

Arj rejects expressly as interpolated and omits ; Vema and Raman 

also omit. Catur 61 (but Koka and Sirya omit)—Ravi 68 (Rudr 80, 

85, 83; Ram 83)—HJ 68. Sbh 1285 (anon). [Vasantatilaka] 

















119, 


123. 


124, 


126. 
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puras tanvya gotra-skhalana-cal 
Arj 51 (Catur 5] ; Koka 51 - 
Ram 54)—HJ 46, Skm ii.43.] 
=Sbh 1323 (unassigned) 


purabhid asmaikam, Se, 


“ito ham 


Sarya 51)—Ravi 46 (Rudr 52, 54, 52; 


(Amaroh)=—Sm! p.152 (Dimbhokasya) 


Dr iv ad 17 (Amaru-Satake). [Sikharinj] 
2 tathabhid asmikam, 
pugpodbhedam avapya 


keli-Sayanad dirasthayaé cumbane 
Vema 67 (Ramin 67). [Sardiila ] 
pranaya-visadim vaktre drstim d 


Kvs 517 


adati visankita 
(Sri-Harsasya) 
(Sri-Harga-devasya) 
iii. 9. [Harini] 


‘Sml p. 256 (Amarukasya) —Sbh a 
=Dri ad 39a (Ratnavalyah) —Harsa’s Ratnava 
prayaccaharam me yadi tava r 
Rudr 17, 19, 17. 
Sml p.276 (anon), 


ahovrttam akhilam 
Kvs 335 (anon) =Skm ii. 141.] ( 


Dimbhokasya) = 
An imitation of No. 89 above. 


[Sikharini] 
rtam priya-sakhair asrair ajasram gatam - 
Arj 35 (Catur 35; Koka 35 ; Strya 35)—Vema 31 (Raman Hee 
31 (Rudr 36, 38, 36; Ram 34)=HJ 31. Skm ii. 54.1 MESene 7 
but Kasyacit in Skt. Coll, and Serampore MSS)—Sml p.132 (un i] 
signed) —Sp 3424 (Amarukasya) —gph 1151 (anon)—Pdy 314 (Amaro} 
=Kpr iv, p.105 (anon)=Sd iii ag 208b (anon) J 
Bhinudatta), ed. Ben. Skt. Series, 


prahara-viratau madhye vahnas tato pi pare’the va 
Arj 12 (Catur 12; Koka 12; Sirya 12) 
Ravi 9 (Rudr 12, 13, 12 ; Ram 
=Skm ii. 90.1 (Amaroh) —Sm] p. 
=Sp 3389 (Galajjala-vasude 
vasudevasya)—=Dr iy ad 
praneSa-pranayaparadha. 


=Rasamafijari (of 


Benares 1904, no. 83. [Sardila’] 


=Vema 13 (Raman 13)= 
9. Kyvs 268 (Jhalajjhalasya) 
130 (Jhalajjhala-visudevasya) 
Vasya)—Sbh 104g (Jhalajjhalika- | 
[Haring] 
* prathamapa- : 


10) =H 





janita nirnidrata, caksugor 

> Sirya 33)=Vema 30 (Raman 30) 
4;Ram 32)—Hy 29. Sml p.20] (Amarukasya) 
(Sardala’y 


a 


Ravi 29 (Rudr 34, 36, 3 
=Sbh 162] (anon), 


praside sa digi digi ca g 
Arj 102 (Catur 107 
(anon) =Vetala-p, ed, 

Priya-krta-pata-steya 
Vema 100 (Rama; 


bale natha vimuiica 


Prsthatah s9, purah sg, 
> Koka 100 ; Sirya 101), 
Uhle, Pp. 153 (anon), 
“krida-vidambana. 
n 100) 


Ruyyaka p, 137 
(Mandakranta) 

Vihvala, 
-Sml p. 283 (anon) — 





[Harini] 
manini rusam Tosin maya, kim krtam 

Arj 57 (Catur 69 ; Koka 58 ; Sirya 57)=Vema (Raman 50)—R 

53 (Rudr 63, 65, 63 ; Ram 67) =H 53. Kvys 366 (Kump, ee 
=Skm ii, 44] (Amaroh) =Sml 


a 
p.198 (Sti-Kumaradae, Attasya) 









































e 


oy 


. 


(Kumar 
(Amaru 
p. 149 


129. bhavatu vidit 
Arj 30 (( 
27 (Rudr 32, 34 
Skm ii. 17 .3 Am Sm 
1617 (Bhadanta- Dharm tel Pdv 223 (Amaro! 


(anon) =Rasirnava p. 187 


130. bhri-bhange (v./ 
udviksate 

Arj 28 (Catur 28; Koka 28; Siirya 28) Vema 26 (Ramin 26) 

Ravi 24 (Rudr 29, 31, 29 ; Ram 25) HJ 24. Skmii. 46.2 (Amaro 

Sp 3540 (Bhadanta-varmanah) 


hh) 
nh) 


=Sml p.195 (Bhadantar wgyasya) 


‘ ~ eee Ne , 
Sbh 1580 (Bhadantarogyasya) Sd iii ad 199a (anon). (Sardiila®)} 


131. bhrii-bhedo gunitaS ciram nayanayor abhyastam amilanam 
Arj 97 (Catur 102; Koka 95; Strya 96) —Vema 95 (Raman 95) 
92 (Rudr Br. Mus. MS om., 113, 111; Ram 101)=HJ 92. Kvs 358 
(Dharmakirteh)—Skm ii. 46.3 (Dharmakirateh ; after which Amaroh 
in Skt. Coll. MS)—Sml p. 194 (unassigned)=Sbh 1578 (Amarukasya) 
=Pdv 231 (Amaroh)=Nami on Rdt iv 46 (anon). ([Sardila’] 


Ravi 


132 d . ‘ he J siege é 
- Mandam mudrita-pamsavah paripataj-jamkari-jhafijha-marud 
and Raman also 


Arj expressly rejects as interpolated and omits ; Vema 
Rudr 58, 60, 58; 


omit. Catur 57 (but Koka and Sirya omit) Ravi 48 ( 
Ram 60)=HJ 48. Sml p. 221 (Amarukasya) —Sp 3871 (anon). [Sardila”] 


133. malaya-marutam vrata yata vikasita-mallika- 
Arj 32 (Catur 32; Koka 32; Sirya 32)—Ravi 84 (Rudr 33, 35, 33 ; 
Ram 30)—HJ 84. [Harini] 
134. ma garvam udvaha kapola-tale cakasti 
Simon IV M 55 (41). Skm ii.140 .5 (KeSatasya) =Sml p.299 (anon) =Pdv 
302 (Damodarasya) =Dr ii ad 24 (anon) =Skbh v ad 143(28), 172(477) 
(anon) =Hema, comm., p.102 (anon) =Rasarnava ii, p.134 (anon) = 
Sd iii ad 105 (anon). [Vasantatilaka] 
135. mugdhe mugdhatayaiva netum akhilah kalah kim arabhyate 
Arj 70%(Catur 75; Koka 70 ; Sarya 70) =Vema 82 (Raman 82)=Ravi 67 
(Rudr 81, 86, 84; Ram 82)=HJ 67.Sbh 1161 (Amarukasya)=—Kpr 
iv, p.152 (anon). [Sardila*] 
136. mlanam pandu krséam vilasa-vidhuram lambalakam salasam 
Arj, 88 (Catur 93 ; Koka 86 ; Sairya 87)=Vema 62 (Raman 62) =Rudr 
99, \104, 102. [Sardila*] 


{ 












































146, 


147, 


137, 


138, 


144, 
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yada tvam candro’bhir avikala-kala pesala-vapus 7 : 
Simon IV M 93(143). Kvs 360 (Acal simhasva) Skm u. 4765 
(Acalasya) Sm] p.20] (Ac alasya) Sp 3564 (Ac tlasya). [Sikharini] 
yadasid asmakam, 


See tathabhid asmakam. 
yadi vinihita Sinya dtstih kin 


| 
1u sthira-kautuka 
Bengali MS as in Simon IV J 81(145).  Kys 351 (Amarukasya) =Skm 
li, 49.4 (Amaroh) —sp}, 1625 (Amarukasya), [Harini] 
yad gamyam 8uru-gauray asya suhrdo 
Kvs 357 i 


unassigned) =Sm] p. 203 


(Amarukasya) Sp 3561 
). (Sardila’) 


(anon)= 


yam vrtto rasah kaminor 
94 (143). Ks 339 (unassigned) —Sm| P. 290 (Amarukasys 
)=Sbh 2219 (Amarukasya). [Sardila*] 
Sundarj Punag cinta ¢ 
> Koka 10; Sirya 10) — 
R 41 10; Ram 9)=HJ 10, Sm 
65 ( arukasya) —ghp 1342 (Ama: 
(Sardaia>y 


vaya mat-krte 
Vema 11 (Raman 11)=Ravj 
Ip. 15] (Amarukasya) =Sp 
a“sya)—=Kpr x, p. 619 (anon) 


™ Sayyagatayag ciram 
on Ud p. go (anon), 
Padany alike. 
urya, 48) 


[Sarudila’] 


vacanair ali-janaih pathit 
=Vema 43 (Raman 43) =Rav 

» Oe 49; Ram 

Sp 3580 (Bhattendurs: 


son P: 205 (Bhattendurajasya) 
ya ev tgena- vats ae *)=Sbh 2070 (anon), [Sardiila’) 


Yasyamitj samy mOvatigana-vapika. 
Arj 79 (Catur 
(anon) =§ 
(Sardila>) 


ee ala, 
am dkarnitam 

90, 95,93. gm. p.142 
=Pdy 319 (Rudrasya) 


46 (Raman 46) —Rayi 
5 
ramana ™ ram 


Ravi 58 (Rudr 6g, 73 9 


oda-bindy. Lut, 
: » 7 ™m 72) _ Pluto 
Sml Pp. 292 (anon) =Sp 3739 2)=Hy 


prat hamam 
Vema 87 (} 


rohantay 


tamian 87), (Sardiilay 





= 








acme! 


yr 


149. 


150. 


151, 


153. 


154, 


155. 


156. 


157. 


/ 





lagna I 


Ar} 62 (( 


[Sardiila 


lalani-lola-dhamm 


Rudr Br. Mus. MS om., 68, 66 ‘ka or A 
lalitam urasA tarantl 
Sml p. 246 (Amarukasya Sp 3847 (Amaruka 
laksi-laksma lalita pattam abhitah keyira-mudri ga 
Arj 60 (Catur 65; Koka 60; Sarya ov Vema 71 (RAmAn 7! Ravi 


88 (Rudr only Br Mus. MS 71: Ram 07 HLJ 88 Ske ii. 24-4 


(Amaroh Sml p.288 (Am srukasya) =Sp 3740 (Amarukasys st 
991 7 = , = : 
2215 (Daksinatyasya Kasyapi)=Dr ii ad 7b (Amaru-4atake Hema 
p. 300 (anon). [Sardiila®] 

likhann iste bhimim bahir avanatah prina-dayito 


Arj 7 (Catur 7; Koka 7; Sirya 7)=Vema 8 (Raman 5) Ravi 6 (Radr 
7; Ram 6)—HJ 6. Skm ii. 48.3 (Amaroh)=Sml p. 196 unaasigned 
Sp 3551 (Amarukasya)=Kopr iv, p. 173 (anon) Hema p. 54 (anon 
Rasirnava. ii, p. 186 (anon). [Sikharint] 
lilé-tamarasihato’nya-vanita-nihéanka-dastadharah 
Arj 72 (Catur 77; Koka 71; Sarya 72)=Vema 80 (Raman 50) Ravi 70 
(Rudr 83, 88, 86; Ram 86)—HJ 70. Sml p. 246 (Amarukasya) =Kopr 
vii, p. 278 (anon) Hema p. 160 (anon) =Rasirnava ii, p. 186 (anon) 
[Sardila?] 
lola-bhri-lataya vipaksa-digupanyase’vadhitam girah 
Arj 83 (Catur 88; Koka 82; Sirya 82)—Vema 69 (Raman 69) —Rudr 
94,99, 97. Sbh 2067 (anon). [Sardiila®] 


lolair (v. 1. vantair) locana-varibhih sa-Sapathaih pada-pranamaih priyair 
Arj 61 (Catur 66; Koka 61; Sirya 60)=Vema 52 (Raman 52)= 
Ravi 61 (Rudr 72, 76, 74; Ram 76)=HJ 61. Skm ii. 52.5 (anon)= 
Sml p. 131 (Amarukasya)=Sp 3395 (Amarukasya)=Sbh 1060 (anon). 
[Sardila°] 


varam asau divaso na punar nisa 
Ravi 60 (Rudr 70, 75, 73; Ram 75) =HJ 60. Sp 3426 (anon) =Sbh 
1114 (anon). [Drutavilambita] 

valatu tarala dhrsta. See calatu tarala dhrsta. 


vanti kahlara-subhagah 
Rudr Br. Mus. MS om., 69, 67. Sp 3916 (Valmiki-muneh) —Sbh 1793 
(anon). [Sloka or Anustubb] 

vantair locana-. See lolair locana-. 
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164, 


165, 


166, 


167, 
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: - = num ki: te tanum 
Viraha-visamah kimo vimas tanum kuru 
Arj 67 (Catur 72; Koka 67; 8 


64 (Rudr 41; 
3572 (Si 
Vyalolim a 


Urya 67)<—\ 
82, 80; Rim 79)=HJ 64. 
4-bhattirikayah) 
lakavalim, See 
Vyavrttya Sithilik 
Skm ii, 84.5 ( 
Sathinyasyah k 
Vema 73 ( 
as 


ema 54 (Raman 54)=Ravi 
OKm uu. 85.3 (Amaroh)=§p 

irikiya arini 
Sbh 1633 (Sra bh ittarikayah). [Harini], 


ailolim alakivalim, 


aroti vasanam jagraty 


api vridaya 
Amaroh) 


. [Sardiila ] 
Afici-mani-ranit 
Raman 73) 
an illustration, 
7b (anon) ~ 


am akarnya 
- Quoted by 
Kvs 362 
Sb iii ag 37 ( 


sahasa 
Arj ae eats (on aa 
(Hingokasya) =Pdv 263 (anon)=Dr i 
anon). (Sikharing] 

t kya Sayanad 
Arj 82 ( ; Koka 1. 
» Sand 9g Tepea 


utthaya kimeic chanaih oad 
Sirya 81)=Vema 74 (Raman ai 126. 
ted, 96. Ram 94)—HJ 77. Skm fe id 
’non)=Dhv iv ad 2, p. 235 eee 
=Sd i ad 3a (anon). [Sardila 
rasitam vislathangya cee am 
interpolated and omits; Koka and ai 65+ 
Catur 60—Ravi 55 (Ru 


-ghana-pulakam jayate’e 
‘ —— 
ne: 59, b Pects it as interpolated (Catur 64; but Koka and Sury' 
8 (Raman 58) Ravi 5 
l agdharay 


7 (Rudr 67, 72, 70: Ram 71)= 


iti nha Maya, Miidhaya, 
58 (Catur 63; Koka Sree 

> 9; 

56 (Rudr 66, 71,69; Rav. Stirya 58) 
2143 (ano: 


=Vema 51 (Raman 51)=Ravi 
am 70) Hy 58. Skm 

m), (Mandakraing ] 
§loko’ yam 


Prana-nathaé 


a 


"1 ii. 179, 4 (Amaroh)=Sbh 
x harisabhi 3 
Skm 


7 Sc, (AMMAR; bur se devagyg tasyagrato 
given by Seram Te Coll, wee Sacre sing in Skt, Coll. MS, though 
: * (Sardgyso 
Ago Manda-sng x] 
Kvys 4¢ 7 


© mayit; 
("A8tigned) 6, Yiti na 
(Haring 


Me Vyatha 
pea 
8akhe 


Amaroh) 
“atyam Satyam Viraha.g 
yan ~da 
Simon Iv M96 (143), Sh jae 


8akhyas tani vag; 


ko'pi h 
ee 1331 (Bhatta he Sy 
“Msi yani 


P1118 (anon). 











170. santy 6V stra @ 
Arj 91 (Catar nN 
sr. Mus. MS 


an 
i) text: but Sml P 
17] samdastadhara pallava woakita ’ a ” 
Arj 36 (Catur 36, Koka 3 — vema 4 (Raman 4 
99 (Rudr 37, 39, 37; Ram 36)=—HY ¢ ken ii. 128 A 
Sml p- 2717 (Amarukasy®s p 3665 Amarukaé 
(Sardiila”] 
| 172, sa patyuh prathamApar idha-samaye sakhyopad am wink 
Arj 29 (Catur 29; Koka 2¥ Sarya 29) Sbh 1586 (LilAcen iraays) = Am 
| p. 47 (anon) =Kopr iv, p 104 (anon) sa iii ad 58 (ance) S 
173. si baila vayam apragalbha-manasah ai stri vaya katar ab 
Arj 34 (Catur 34; Koka 34. Stirya 34) Ravi 30 (Rea ir 35 7 & 
Ram 33)=HJ 30. Kvs 229 (Dharmakirteb) Skm ii. 80.2 | Amarob 
Sth p. 258 (Amarukasy®) Sbh 1346 (unassigned Vm ad iv 
3.12 (anon)=Skbh iii ad 17(45) (anon) Ruyyaka p 130 (anon) =Sd 
x ad 69 (anon). (Sardila } 
we 8& yavanti padiny alika-. See yavanty evs padiny alika-. 


174, ga, yauvana-madonmatta 
Sbh 1212 (Amarukasya). [Sloka or Anngyabh} 
175. silaktakam éatadaladhika-kanti-ramya™m 
ted and 0 
t. Catur 59- 


mits; Koka and Sirya 


Arj expressly rejects as interpola 
_Ravi 86 (Rudr 6l, 


omit. Vema and Raman also omi 
uN 63, 61; Ram 103)=HJ 86. [Vasantatilaka} 
176. salaktakena nava-pallava-komalena 
Vema 101 (Raman 101)= Ravi 52 (Rudr 62, 64, 62; 
52. Skm ii. 80.3 (Amaroh)=Sml p. 295 (Amarukasya). [V 
si viksyangana-vapika-. See ya viksyangana-vapika-. 
177. sutanu jahihi maunam pasya padanatam mam 
Arj 39 (Catur 39; Koka 39; Sarya 39) —Vema 34 (Raman 34) =Ravi 
35 (Rudr 40, 42, 40; Ram 42) —HJ 35. Kvs 391 (anon) =Skm ii. 50.5 
(Amaroh)=Sml. p. 203 (Amarukasya) —Sp 3577 (anon) =Sbh 1600 
(anon) =Sd iii ad 227 (anon). (Malini) 
178. supto’yam sakhi supyatam iti gatah s 
Arj 37 (Catur 37; Koka 37; Surya 37) 
33 (Rudr 38, 40, 38; Ram 37)=HJd 33. Sml 


Ram 66) —HJ 
asantatilaka] 


akhyas tato’nantaram 
—_Vema 32 (Raman 32) —Ravi 
p. 299 (Amarukasya@)- 


[Sardala*] 
\ 179, surata-viratau yridavesa-érama-élatha-hastaya 
» Wr Sm] p. 282 (Amarukasya) =Sp 3707 (Amarukasya) =Sbh 2106 


(Am arukasy@)- {harini] 
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180. saivaham pramada nrnaim adhigativ etau ca tau niipurau . P 
Arj 89 (Catur 94; Koka 87; Sirya 88)—Rudr Br. Mus. MS om., 105, 
103. [Sardila°] 


PA 


181. sphutatu hrdayam kamah kimam karotu tanum — a 
Arj 73 (Catur 78; Koka 72; Siirya 73)=Vema 79 (Raman 1) Kear 
71 (Rudr 84, 89,87; Ram 62)=HJ 71. Kvs 379 (anon) =Skm ii. 
46.5 (anon ; but Amaroh in Skt. Coll. MS)=Sml p. 194 (un 
assigned)=Sbh 1574 (Arbhakasya). [Harini] 


182, smara-rasa-nadi-pirenodhah punar guru-setubhir , 
Vema 60 (Raman 60). Sbh 2057 (Narasimhasya)=Dhv iii ad 4 
(anon); Abhon Dhv p. 133 (anon)=Vv p. 185 (anon)=Dr ii ad 16b 
(anon) Hema p. 72 (anon). [Harini] 





183. smartavyaé vayam indu-sundara-mukhi prastavato’pi tvaya 


Ram 35. See Simon IV M57 (142). Smal p. 131 (anon) =Sp 3392 (anon). 
[Sarda] 
smrtva namapi yasya. See érutva, namapi yasya. 
184. svam drstva, karaja-ksatam madhu-mada-ksibavicdryersyaya 
Ar] 55 (Catur 55; Koka 56; Siirya 55)=Vema 47 (Raman 47)= 
Ravi 85 (Rudr 56, 58, 56; Ram 58)=HJ 85. [Sardula’] 4 
svinnam kena mukham divakara-karais te ragini locane 7% 
Vema 93 (Raman 93). [Sardiila’] 
harihara-caranadravindam eke 
Simon IV M 4 (140). [Puspitagra] 
haro jalardra-vasanam nalini-dalini 
Ravi 98 (Ram 74)—HJ 98. Sbh 1087 
121 (Bhatta-Banasya), [Vasantatilaka] 
hiro’yam harinaksinam 
Ravi 100=HJ 100. Kys 297 (Dharmakirteh) Sd x ad 83b (anon). 
[Sloka or Anustubh] 


186. 
187, 


(Bana-kaveh)—~Av ad 14, » 
i88. 


THE TEXT-PROBLEM 
We are Now in a position to deal with the text- 
x-list given above we have a total of 188 stanz 
that such a large number could have ori inal 
Both Vema-bhipala and Ramananda peu f a 
stanzas; Ravicandra} and Rudramadeya2 a ‘ 


Inde Problem in some detail. In th? 


48, but it is highly improbable 
belonged to the Amaru-sataka- 
work as Sata-gloki and give 101 
tictly Within the limit of oD 


fferently arrang: 


ed MSS give 90 
ons = SPPears to give 99 & to 98 stanzas. 
lvé twin verses analpo..s 8) Stanzas, but the ‘ ; the | 
number 76. Tho actual number a: bhara. and itt priye mye, Pavp Is really 100 ; saan i 
Arjuna—109. Caturbhu} io Stanzag given bh. rhe att are both tharked by the df 
Ravicandra 100; Rudra te Koka— 0: oe Y the chief Cc 


Ommentyiries is as follo a 
Ramananda—liy 
Ramarudra—10® 


age 3 : urya—1(]; 
in Br. Mus, MS (114.115 in Sage ee 








\- 
y > 
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hundred; Arjunavarman gives 102 stanzas', and following him Koka has 100, while 
| Siryadisa and Nandalala have 101 stanzas respectively. Even the more expansive 
aN texts of Caturbhuja and Ramarudra do not go beyond 107 stanzas, the largest 
number given by any MS being 115. Simon’s analysis (p. 42) of the number of 
stanzas in his four recensions is as follows: I Vema—101; II Ravi—95 (in two MSS) 
or 100 ; II] Arjunavarman—100 (in two MSS) or 102 ; IV Mixed—the versions or MSS 
vary trom 90 to 115. It would seem, therefore, that the Amaru MSS are not of 
such inclusive type as, for instance, the Bhartrhari MSS are?. On the contrary, 
both by inclusion and exclusion they attempt to keep the balance even, as far as 
possible, up to the number of one hundred. There is indeed a general anxiety to 
conform to the limit imposed by the name Sataka; and we can presume that the 
original tradition was to this effect. 
Various conjectures have been made about the original form of the text. Th. 
Aufrecht® believes that the earliest form of this Sataka consisted of a hundred 
stanzas all composed in the Sardilavikridita metre, apparently on the analogy 
of the one-metre Satakas of Bana and Mayira. It is true that this metre occurs 
rey frequently than any other, but Simon’s metrical analysis (p. 46) of stanzas 
“0 the existing recensions shows that the largest number of Sardilavikridita stanzas 
is only 61 to be found in the recensions of Vema and Arjuna’. Simon himself, 
on what he calls “practical grounds’’, bases his text entirely on Vema’s recension, 
-“ although he had before him all the recensions of the text; but H. Weller® would place 
superior value on the recension of the earliest commentator Arjunavarman. As the 
Tecensions have large differences, as well as agreements, it is obvious that the original 
j hk be found exclusively in any one of them. By accepting any particular 
; cension, therefore, one would be authenticating just such arbitrary preference as 
it is the express object of textual criticism to avoid; for the very divergences indicate 
that each of the recensions or versions obviously contains probable as well as im- 
Probable stanzas. In such a case, to proceed by way of mere hypothesis or practi- 
cal grounds is futile; for the purpose of reconstitution one must study the text- 
tradition itself. 





RECENSIONS 
ertain measure 


A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE THREE 


As there is no absolute intrinsic criterioa (except the highly une 
6), we will have to give primary consideration 


the text-tradition represented by the 








0 i Tv . . ‘ a ‘ 
. liter ary and linguistic consideration 
© the material actually available, namely, 


‘But he suspects two of his included stanzas as interpolated (Nos. 59 and 71). 


2 
‘Kosambi, Preface, p.3. 
ee xxvii, 1873, p.7f A eee aes 
he metres next in order of frequency are Harini—16, and ikharini—12. e other 
Se occurring iat the three euesluns are: Vasantatilaka (as many as 11 instances in the 
of weension), Sragdhara and Mandakranta (3 or 4 st.) and Malini (2 st-). Only two instances 
re Tutavilambita and Vaméastha occur in E and W recensions respectively. —Aufrecht's 
8gestion is highly plausible, but unfortunately the MS tradition does not support it. 
| is Winteynitz, Geschichte, iii. p. 113 fn. 
Satak, Most of tlhe earlier fine erotic verses have & tendency to 
2 or to be adscribed to the poet. 


find their way into the Amaru- 
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three recensions, in order to distinguish the probable from on oe mega 
We will have also to take into account the secondary evidence furnis sie . Sa 
tions in older Anthologies and Alamkara works ; but for the wt ae clone 
criticism they are of much less value, unless they are conepborahes te - : : % a 
evidence. Besides, Kosambi is right in stating that the Anthologies will he 

critically edited before real use can be made of them for this purpose. 


: sah ia of low 
Tt will be seen from our brief digest of important variants, which is given be 


with our tentative text, that there are in this respect divergences as well as agree- 

the three recensions. - 
© oan nee and phrases may sometimes be accidental or “el erga 
it would be better to consider the more decisive evidence of menace or dis- 
cordant choice of stanzas for the purpose of finding out the shape of the original te xt. 
As actual contamination between the recensions, except in the case of obvious 
“mish-codices” 


, cannot be established in this respect, such concordance or discord- 
ance as may be found becomes prima facie evidence of probative value. 


But since mere coincidence or discrepancy 


Confining ourselves chiefly to this consideration, a comparative study of the 
three recensions would shew at once that the stanzas common to them would be, 


on the most generous level of inclusion, about 75. Of these we can be reasonably 


certain ; our evidence is not conclusive with regard to the rest. Thus, Arjunavarman 
omits the following 14 stanzas given by Vema: 


nabhasi Jalada-laksmim omitted also by Rudrama but included 
by Ravi and Rama. 

2. smara-rasa-nadi- wt 

3. nihégesa-cyuta ca 

4, ayasta, kalaham ., 

5. kvacit tambilaktah 

6. 

* 

8 

9 


—_ 


ndanam 


puspodbhedam avapya "+ omitted also by Ravi, Rudrama and 
Sathinyasyah = __ Re Rama. 

acchinnam nayanimbu 

» rohantay prathamam se 

10. paraci kopena | 


ll. svinnam kena mukham 

12. nantah-pravegam ss 
13. Priya-krta-pata-steya. J 
14. silaktakena nava- ; 


included by Ravi, Rudrama and Rama. 
is excluded by 
fourteen Stanza, 
ary testimonia, 
ed anonymously 


in Skm and Sml, 
Not assigned to Am 


On the principle that a stanza which 


One of the recensions is a 
able that these 8 could have been genuine. 
we find that at least nine 
or not cited at all. Only 


but the well known st- 


the st. sdlaktakeng is given as A: 
nih 


maru’s 
*e9a-cyuta-candanam is 
is ascribed to Nar 
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In the same way Vema excludes the following 15 stanzas included by Arjuna : 
15. dhiram vari-dharasya 

4 16. malaya-marutéam vrata 

I 17, s& bala vayam apragalbha- 

18. puras tanvyé gotra- 

19, na jane sammukayate 
20. jataé notkalika 
21. tapte mahaviraha- . 
22. tanvahgya guru-samnidhau .. British Museum MS of Rudrama omits. 
23. tatas cibhijfiaya .. _. Ravi omits, but it is included by 

, Rudrama and Ramarudra. 


24, analpa-cinté-bhara- 
25. iti priye prechati . 


26. yasyimiti samudyatasya _. Ravi and Rama omit, but they are yo 
27. saiviham pramada ie f cluded by Rudrama (except Nos. </ 
28. idam krsnam krsnam ..J and 28 which Br. Mus. MS of 
Rudrama omits). 
29. praside si digi .. _. Omitted by Ravi, Rudrama and 
Ramarudra. 


If we turn to the secondary testimonia we find that the attribution, wherever 
it occurs, is uncertain. Thus, the well known stanza s@ bala is given to Amare 72 
Skm and Srh, but to Dharmakirti in Kvs ; ydsy@miti is anonymous in Sp and Sbh 
but assigned to Rudra in Pdv ; idam krsnam is cited as Amaru’s in Sml and Sp but 
is anonymous in Sbh ; puras tanvyd is ascribed to Amaru in Skm and Dr but is anony- 
mous in Sbh and assigned to Dimbhoka in Sml ; na jane sammulhayate is given as 
‘ Amaru’s in Skm but it is anonymous in other citations ; both Sp and Sbh assign 
] tapte mahdviraha-to Chamachamikaratana ; Skm and Dr ascribe (alas cabhijnaya 
to Amaru, but Sbh assign it to Durvahaka ; Sml cites tanvangyd guru- as Amaru’s 
but it is anonymous in Sp and Sbh ; and prasdde s@ is anonymous in all citations. 


It is clear, therefore, that there is considerable doubt about the genuineness of these 
Stanzas, > 


There are five stanzas, which Arjuna expressly rejects and omits as interpolated, 
and which are also omitted by Vema, but they are included by Ravi, Rudrama and 
Ramarudra (i.e., by one of the recensions only). They are: 


30. mandam mudrita-pamsavah paripatat- 
31. iyam asau taraliyata-locana 

32. s&laktakam éatadaladhika- 

33. srutvakasman nisithe 

34. pito yatah prabbrti. 





Ps these only mandam mudrita is assigned to Amaru in Sml, but it is anonymous in 
p. 


: It is worthy of note in this connexion that these five stanzas (30-34), which are 
e—— ~ excluded also Be Koka and Siirya (following Arjuna), are, strangely enough, included 
F 


\ 


\ 
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36. kva prasthitasi, 
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On the other hand, Ravi and Rama include the nzas which 
are omitted by Rudrama, as well as by Arjuna and Vem 

50. kante katy api vasarani (ascribed to Am ru or Vi S 

51. kopas tvaya hrdi (Srigira-tilaka ascribed to Kialidas jaténandasya 

in Kys) 

52. haro jalardra-vasanam (ascribed t) Bana by K semendra and Sbh) 

53. tanvi Sarat-tripathaga 

54. iirudvayam mrga-dréah 

55. haro’ yam harinaksinam (assigned to Dharmakirti by Kvs 

Again, Rudrama includes the following Stanzas excluded by Ravi ani Rama, 
88 well as by Arjuna and Vema : 
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version aS a separate recension, for their exclusive agreements are also no less 
considerable. The fact is that Rudrama’s version is electic in its choice as well as 
order of stanzas ; but at the same time there cannot be much doubt that, on the 
whole, it is more inclined to the Eastern recension of Ravi and Rama than to the 
Western or Southern recension of Arjuna or Vema respectively. 


Apart from the unsatisfactory nature of the respective texts, which are not yet 
critically edited, the discrepancies! are explicable by the fact that we do not find the 
Eastern recension to be such a homogenous group as, generally speaking, the 
Western and Southern recensions are. The text-tradition in the East appears to 
have been somewhat erratic. Ramarudra, for instance, omits some stanzas given 
by all other versions : namely, our Index list Nos. 4,32,34,42,53,58, 73 (Rdr. Br. M. 
MS also omits), 81 and 96. On the other hand, Ramarudra includes the following 
four stanzas admitted by no other versions : 


66. smartavy& vayam indu- (anon. in Sml and Sp) 

67. dhanydsi ya kathayasi (cited anon. by Arjuna in his comment on st. 101; 
ascribed to Vidya or Vijjaka in Kvs, Skm, Sml and Sp) 

68. asad-vrtto naéyam (Amaru’s in Sbh, but anon. in Kvs, Skm, Sm] and Sp) 

69. devena prathamam jito’si (ascribed to Sri-Rajyapala by Kvs and to Vidya 
in Skm). 

There are also some other Bengali MSS, mostly ‘“‘mish-codices”, in which are 

found the following extra stanzas given by no recension or version : 

70. kim kurmah kasya va (included by Ravi in one of the IO MSS) 

71. yadi vinihitaé sinya (Amaru’s in Kvs, Skm and Sbh) 

72. ksinémsuh éaéa-lafichanah (anon. in Sml and Sp) 


73. ang&ani candana-rajah (anon. in Skbh). 


It is possible to multiply such apocryphal stanzas from other stray or unsup- 
ported MSS of a similar type. For instance, some Devanagari MSS, which are 


comprised by Simon in his fourth ‘mixed’ recension, include the following extra 
Stanzas : 


74. harihara-caranaravindam (in Puspitagra, the solitary instance of an 
unusual metre in Amaru) 


75. dhanyas tah sakhi (Rudra’s Srt i. 75) 

76. dase krtagasi (Arjuna assigns to Mufija Vakpatiraja ; Sm] to Sri-Mufija ; 
Skm to Satyabodha) 

77. ma garvam udvaha (ascribed to Kesata in Skm and Damodara in Pdv) 


78. kop&t kimeid upanato’pi (Rudra’s Srt i. 35; assigned to Rudra in Sml 
and Sp, and to Laksmanasena in Skm) 


ae 
14, comparative table is given below of the stanzas found in the three versions (Ravicandra, 
Rudramadeva and Ramarudra) respectively to show the discrepancies in the choice and order of 


“t#0zas in the Eastern recension. 
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79. 


80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
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yada tvam candro’bhir (assigned to Acala or Acalasimha in Kvs, Skm, 
Sml and Sp) 
yad ratrau rahasi (Amaru’s in Sml, Sp and Sbh, but anon. in Kvs) 
gakhe satyam satyam (ascribed to Bhatta Vrttikara by Sbh) 
kegaih kesara-malikém (anon. in Sp and Sbh) 


durvarah smara-marganah (assigned to Sankuka in the Anthologies 
Siryadisa on Amaru 62 cites it anonymously as an illustration). 


It is clear that all these stanzas given by one recension, one version or one MS 
only, as well as stanzas excluded by one or more recensions, will have to be eliminated 


as not-probable. In this way we are able to exclude 83 stanzas out of the total of 
188 listed above in our Index. 


THE ATTRIBUTION IN ANTHOLOGIES AND ALAMKARA-WORKS 


It is possible also to eliminate some more stanzas which are assigned to Amaru 
by some of the older Anthologies and Alamkara-works. For instance, the following 
5 stanzas are found ascribed to Amaru only by Skm ; 


84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 
93. 


iha nidi nivida-nirantara- 
kanaka-kundala-mandita- 
dhavati ceto na tanuh 
vyavrttya sithilikaroti 
gloko’yam harisébhidhana-. 


(Similarly Sbh alone assigns 10 stanzas to Amaru : 


anyonya-grathitanguli- 
ailokayati payodharam 
aslista rabhasad 
kila-praptam maharatnam 
kim bale mugdhateyam 


gacchety unnataya, 


. catula-nayane éinya 


- yate gotra-viparyaye 


: =B ce 
Again Sml alone ascribes the follow; hartrhari-gataka, ed. Kosambi 
99. 


We can simi imi 
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by various citations, but which ar Ate 





- 8& yauvana-madonmatta, 
98. 


sati pradipe saty agnau ( 


; No. 130). 
Owing stanza to Amaru : . 


kante kathamcid gadita-prayane 
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in any recension OF version of the Sataka. It is not necessary to consider them in 


detail, for our Index will show that in some cases they are cited anonymously or 
ascribed to other authors. They re: 


100. amusmai cauray® 

101. unmilanti nakhair 

102. karne yan na krtam 

103. kim iha kavari yadrk tadrk 

104. gantavya™ yadi name 

105. yad gamyam guru-gauravasy 

106. sakhyas tani vacamsi 

107. calatu tarala dhrsté 

108. tais tais catubhir 

109. patram na Sravane’ sti 

110. lalitam urasé 

lll. surata-viratau 

112, sakhi sa subhago 

113. pranaya-visedam vaktre (=Ratnavali iii.9) 

114. adyapi tam kanaka-kundala (=Caura-paficasika 35) 

115. kanta-mukham surata-keli- 

116. dahati virahesv anganirsya™. 

With regard to the elimination of these 33 stanzas (84-116) there cannot be 
much doubt. But there is also @ large group of some 20 stanzas (besides some al- 
ready discussed), which are given by all recensions but which are diversely ascribed 
by these citations to other authors. They are: our Index-list Nos. 10, 16, 18, 22, 
30, 32, 58, 64, 80, 94, 98, 124, 128, 129, 130, 131, 143, 145, 158, 172, 181, ete. But 
since the Anthologies and Alamkara-works are in these cases not agreed among 
themselves in their attribution, We need not seriously consider their testimony 
against the concurrent evidence of the three recensions regarding Amaru’s author- 
ship!. The secondary testimonium has not, thus, been very helpful (except nega 
tively) in determining the probable stanzas. 


THE PROBABLE STANZAS OF AMARU 


After eliminating these 116 doubtful stanzas from the total of 188 ascribed to 
Amaru, we are left with a minimum residue of only 72 stanzas. All the recensions 
of the text agree in including them ; and this is as far as a critical study of the text- 
tradition on our available material can carry Us. 

These stanzas are given below. They are tentatively edited, as far as possible, 
from the variants noted in Simon’s edition (garnered from all the recensions), 45 well 
as from the MSS 2; 4 editions which we have ourselves consulted. Only a brief 





( 

: 1Even the Dasa-ripaka, one of our earliest testimonia (end of the 10th century)» which other- 
wise correctly assigns stanzas to the Amaru-sataka by name, cites the two verses puras tan 
and tatas cabhijnaya as belonging to the Sataka, although they are excluded in_ the one case by 
yjhe Séuthern and in the other by the Southern and Eastern recensions respectively ! < 
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digest of important variants is given in our critical notes with abbreviations noted 
as follows : V=Vema-bhiipala : A=Arjunavarman ; R= Ravicandra ; Rdr—Rudra- 
madeva (Rdr 1 refers to BORI MS No. 457 of 1891-95 ; Rdr 2 to BORI MS No. 366 
of 1887-91 ; Rar 3 to British Musoum MS); Rr—Ramarudra ; K=Kokasambhava; | ~ 
B=Bengali; W=Western, S=Southern and E=Eastern recension. The under’ 
line below any part of the constituted text indicates that the reading of it is less 
than certain. 


The question of the order of the stanzas is more difficult, because (as Simon’s 
synoptic Table as well as our Appendix would show) widest possible variations are 
to be found in the various recensions, versions and MSS. As each stanza is self- 
standing, there is no intrinsic means to determine their logical order. We find no 
attempt, again, to arrange the stanzas systematically by division into topics or sec- 
tions (Paddhatis), as we find, for instance, in the case of the Southern Recension of 
Bhartrhari’s Satakas. Only the first three Mangala-stanzas are given in the same 
order in all recensions and versions. We follow here the sequence which is given 


in the more easily available and older commentary of Arjunavarman, and which is 
not inferior to any other order. 4 


The stanzas (25 in number) excluded by one recension only are appended as 
“Saméayita-élokas” or doubtful stanzas. Some of them are indeed fine specimens ; 


but since they should be excluded by strict principles of textual criticism, the | 


question whether to include them becomes the concern now of subjective valuation ~ 


A iN ~ G 
oF literary hypothesis. ‘she same remark applies to some such verses (e.g., Index- 

list Nos. 65, 74, 86, 112, 150, 179) assigned only by the Anthologies or 
Alamkaraworks, 


Postscript. J.D. M. Derrett 


’ (The Date and Provenance of Caturbhuja Miéra 
in BSO AS, xviii, pt. 2, 1956, pp. d : 


. 367-71) is of opinion that Kampilya (p.16 above) 
sefetred to by Caturbhnja i ‘situated on the southern bank of the Tungabhadré 


(which, we ate told, is fre 
—. " that the 
author’s date is about pein eane ei ficpiraesiadheer ots orga 
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THE TEXT 
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fraarea afi afecara: srrafaet 
frcern: wea: aacefadtearTaeT: | 
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' UT Tee: ; (d) Some Dev. MS a weaaeel:. 
ee oe WRdr drat aaa. S at aati 
S Rdr 1.2 and Dagargpaka Pe aco ss 


Rr aatfaat - 
Dev. MS aTeaE.. (c) BRr frag: (or faree-) areeyt. Some 
Rr omits. (b) § 


(a) SR Rar3 ; 
Dagrapaka fae () Viergieaft ; R aicafe (sub-metric)- , 


< aT : ‘ 
arat: TAMIASAS: ; RK notes : i he areata ; (2) 8 i | 


-P. ed.) ; taeqy_in other MSS. 
MERE; (c) Vagewegy.) (d) V Tees 


Resaerea at oe:, 
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att gue feranqoreqarafafa: 
fara went siraaracarsicate t 

a ace: efaed fawr eft Aat aefa F 
4 freraar sfotecd aafafy un 83 


waft afa setae asift wafer 
forges: wat WaT AeA TF aI 

gaefa gears Fa: wtf whe fern vu 
coenftfe serahieqenatid a7 
eoratedfret frrereteta art ay: | 
suites fare aa 

arerat sedfa afernecata anaeray tl 2K 
aaa TUBA seraakecy at gfaat 

fe wet 3S geaq aaa ata TANT! 
qa Heder EMTs M Tee SAT i VEU 


uparatdiedta: oigat seqaTATE_zA- 
wGaaaTsoT THATS Afafera: | 
arertistt a fafaa: ofr eqrarearartat 
HA TATA BT: - HATH HA: tt Vo tl 


13 Rr omits. (6) farrenat at; Rdr 2 aan. S sfeaaraaredfa F ; 
R sfaraarqea: soft ; Rdr 1 sfrraracrafacfs; Rdr 2.3 corrupt ; 
some Ben. MSS sfraaamearafaet ; (c) S efee: afact waa efe; 
(2) 8S faqeraatt ; R Catrea. S anfated. 


14 (d) E (except Rdr 3) V waeat wat by trsp; (c) S acraeaer-. 
RRrat wt; (d) R Rr Fa: sarfa. 
15 (a) Rdr 3 aferd ( for seadt: ) ; (6) W amaat; S centers ; 
E ( except Rdr ) TeaTTa< ; (c) R i See Awa: get; 
K Rdr 3 aa: Ge ; Rdr 1.2 @==ar: Ge ; ) S ateral faeurfa. 
i 16 (b) E( except Rdr) f% seq yes cage aaaT. Some S MSS wat 
wat; (c) B aaiedatine: (d) S wa aergator:. 
Q 17 Rr omits. (a) Swawaraqdtfa:; (6) A and Some Dev. MS 
, — araerect- ; (c) Ra faa: ; Rar. 1.2 4 faena:. 
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god ararafeat frat seaTgteNeT- 
scent aah fare fafeertterqarreae: | 
Sqgfaasat: ATOR: SaeoaATaT- 
qagiecaeitawsat Fisted ats t5 


TUTAATATAAT TARTS FS 
fryaterartgat TT TEMS | 


af wan fraaedted: eaatfeteedat 
qarafeeraar gfe: aetg fratfrar i te tl 


ae Mercarereed fed FT 


GH ATTSSHT TIA TAISAHTTETTT Ul Ro Il 


vafersaadt farercreilaraas Ata 

we: areqe wits ateit Faas 
aramaaifce: frarreqeit feracacet- 
mT YT eaecafoadls Geaifara: Xk 


wrt wea aatat aH 
wire gf fetsaget dead a4 | 
RT: WaT wae sa SaeTs- 

Weal wale: aeacad saTAMHVMS: MN V2 I 


18 Rr omits. (a) S Rdr 2.3 uwaraqama; (6) W Rar 


Frrtter ; (0) 8 frivafea- ; R guafan-. V aqeaidl- ; Rdr aguet 34- 

19 Bromila. (a) V sravfer-. A Rade scaremrasare: ; (>) SFT 

: jae; (c) A earifia-; R Rdr eaafera-; (d) 8 afoottort ; 
*SeTg ( against metre). RK faafear. 

20 Rr omits. (a) W Rdr ae; R ta; (b) Some Beng. MS 

stereft, and srieat quate ; (c) S gfaate grate mAcaTar I. 


: ya ee ‘2 . 
fea Ss (tor ear); (2) Some Beng. MS qe. RB eafaft er 
Tat ( for wat). 


21 Br omits. (6) § queamefaa; Rvasyd aaa; Rar 

ca a) ome Beng. MSS area. Rar 8 were 
Wer. R gan (for gaa). V ata. 

= (6) W Rar 12 amit geafeat ; (d) S  cHReMATaTOM | 
OR Smee ; Rr tad (cae Rar 3) WaMAIseor- 





A. 
ast hy 
/ 


Fa. 
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23 (a) 
K 


The Text of the Amaru-Sataka 


fe at areadreat ae we: srrerararhae: | 
qurafamagicage aferaraeardt 

goat shat war afrett arereg ATIeTAT Nt RR Ul 
qfoort am qeafah qe: Tye 

afe efter sfraataraearct | 

var TENTdaayetTeet AAT 

yarat aera eaaaefaaitera apfaa: ut RY ul 

FEM: ARAM IARATATSHTS TAT Gt 

fk aarrcrireafaceasiat aera | 

quae va afeeqétd ager acdsee aT 
arkesct THAT aed a aeeTTT Ry UI 
a aenfa fata seqfora at adtefett 
mesitfrerfrarfate raat adtfeardegfar | 
srarereafa face ferret raterart rat 

fata: ARTA HASANTATAATOTT: HVE 
gag <iaasht ghecias aerated 
agraraft arfa afenafed avert oraa 
area afaast Fafa aq Vareaaerat 

qs frdqu wise sa arrer afeHSTT NI Ro II 
at Fe: saarrasaaa wear fear 

at arate afarergqaerra eager | 
quscartigeniad: TATA 

arn Rawda dfefr aeedteretegie: ws 


Aqedafafs qétqat: ; K qveafafe age. Rdr 
Rdr aarefradt ; (5) R Rar fe wrreadier ; 


aera? ; (d) S yaaa Fee. 


24 (a) 


Some Dev. MS azar: #t; (c) Saat (for Tar). 


wamye-;  Rdr st TATE. Rar agat (for agar). 


W Rer wag; (6) S wma; (¢) B Br areaTee ; 
W Rdr aaa. 


25 (a) 
26 (b) 
27 (b) 


28 (a) 


q 


Some Beng. MS atat (for weit). V aaforet- ; 
afenaqet. 


e ? ) 


R transp. @ and b. 


53 


3 Watae. 
Rr fe aT 


W -3eat 


{ce} c'¥ 


V osmasoarra-; WRer ay TAASTT 5 (b) S Rdr 


aaifet- ; K and some Beng. and Dev. MS 


cls i (c) Rdr 3 eqxewzq-. Some Dev. MS 


(d) 


W Rdr slatenzafe:. 


°aat and 


2 
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29 


30 


31 


32 
33 
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Wag fe fi : arat a a faq . 
aqefr 7 8 ataseTt fafaeg TUSAS: | 
aq afe aared Sa soafeat cat 
gafrace at a: tet Ta gasitfad Re Ul 


aefa fafereardt am Fat wat A 
goaoadt seat oat CafryT | 
Rraafarcetd aa ffi 

afe frafaqarateard fea: ayer I Fo tI 


ora: srererTat afar fafizar seq 
wer we aeaenraagefed STITT | 
ga fafa aa carga aaifer aestoafa ti 3% 1 


seat aed: ed froadtaara aa 

ger a ammfad sated Fada we It! 

a fafesatate frat ad aa fear 

weet ofa sitfea fraggeard: fry cavat un RR Ul 


aareracresal Taft FeATTATyad? 

at a asa wsfe sraarcitay aa | 
Terasaaeat ard aeqfeaar afta 

meet aa sare Afeat AS: |e APTT 1 BRN 


(a) BRe wanent:. Ro ae (for fra); (c) V aareé; RRr 
war; (¢d) Rdr vaftent; Rr aq. 


(a) Some Beng. MS war (for Hat). Some Dev. MS HAACTS 5 
(b) Raawaft.; (c) R fraafnacts qa a aared-; R Re ATE 
Rdr 1.2 °“arfea-; (d) V_ faefaeafaqaraterett i 


us RE 3- arierrt) fee: ofedteta. Some ” Beng. 


(2) K Rdr 3 warns. Rar difazat; (b) WRar tea TT. 
WRdr 3 Stefi; Rdrl2 gam. R wert A 
a mre; (c) Vf mae ad aot crite vat; BR OB 

TAT Aa St TMs waar ; (d) Reet freafa. Rar 1.2 
Tq (for 7a). 


(6) VRer 3 amatfead ; (c) S at: ad sfead; (d) S fracas 


ie aaesTTTTy ; (6) Some Dev. MS °y.ad; (c) S WI 
wed). Rdr 3 anfirt; (d) B ia; Rr gaa (for sTHT4 ) - 





yo 





34 


35 


36 
37 


38 


The Text of the Amaru-Sataka 


gai ofa qerarfaf rar: TETRA 
serafaaar war awe a TS TTT! 
asoriert at areagat cepreara: a YI 


ari aa aapfecaat frat aa A 
aararaferartrar gfeettat: Tare: | 

ee mere wef aH AANA: SETA: Ht FH Il 
ar wfefe whe ve Tart AT 

a amy aa warfaeart cafaatsyg | 

sft favefa ara feerrritfearet 
qaamenred ward 7 fafa sul 


aretha paarraec Han Cag TT 
areaedecartatafarersaaeearaeT | 

ar at aad afr areefafe errarercteen feet 

gern fe yar y fe mate ater fairer | Fe Fe 


qaemt cat anafe qa orate 
greed araerecta ararft fray | 

a wadtarerd feraqaaalearaa 
fear arerered: saraceret AITT Ut Rs Ul 


(6) SRdr Sara. RK auratfaat. S Rdr aewat; (c) Some 


Dev. MS aarfeadt:; (d) Rr ART MATA: 

Rr omits. (a) S fawet a4; (b) Rar aarara. E (except Rdr) 
aq afte: sare: ; Vema notes: qa gfe: vate eft 1S: BR aya ; 
(d) Ra fe 4. 

(a) E (except Rar 3) #4; Sp, Sbh AT. 

(a) W Rdr FaItge- ; V-driterata ; (6) 8 PaTVT SATA 5 
(d) A f¥ (for %). A suggests fe rorat afaar aq fe aafe F as an 
emendation because of the word Yat. Rdr (except Rdr 3) fefeat 
(for | Far). 

(a) Some Dev. MS eavafa qa ; (b) Rdr3 qeareg. Some Beng. 
MS aqaaft waft; (c) S aaa aed; (4) Rdr fear 
qaqa. 
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ma Serara sorragart fait 
frad ag wt ea wa Teeht TTI 
aT Wt Ft Faces Tea TA TeAT Il REM 


Facfacfgntecmatiizettecraat- 

dafia smsard yateacrefaaradt: | 

wuafe fed art ara frarafaecat: 

safe wor at aaar a aarti: ¥o i 


det aarnfeat factor gseza artat: 
gear vee: feat <fact at grasrearfafix: | 
a: ST TTT A BENTETAT 
etaraaa: froeq farceareat sd TWIT Ye 


yates: war werafed aTeaTATATS AAT | 
afegr zefenfea Fa featarr stars ¥2 


arergy swt veraftigdt oret acearet- 
amarante aad a eqeeugtat 
waa sites TIT aerasay 
Tenfeteg friar arts waiter: 1 ¥3u 
39 (a) S Sara. 
“ gi A Rér ayepst; (c) A wafna. V Redr ata 
y trsp ; (2) Rar 3 gay aategt by trsp. 
4 APoisete raeah bogs alae ‘y °) Se Lg MS aaa’. 
42 ss albky RK Rér 3 enfat fra-; Rr avfat fre; Rdr 1 
eh . Me aerate ;(c) V Rdr 3 goat Ua 


2 : 3. 
Hes *) ; Rdrl °qpera grea; (¢) W 
ew {) = 12 af (for art); (c) S Rdr satTaaAt. 
ons ales (d)E (except Rr) gear: (for area: ) . 





43 








~~ 


\ 
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a waka cerasraaatsiat: ISAT 

THAT SAT FATT AST TY FTI 

wre at aa vafareizer aat atid 

Sant aheafrarrer was: Ssate Aree: HA YY 


guearama faafed aarfafs earfed 
theme Tat aHihary Har 
f Pro tra’ — 
waa TST Safa. Tas uw xy it 


we Wesateasata saat Tete | 
weqr aafae caarad ef sarecl TeATATT 
aartt areracerat afer fareaed aISeTT: YR 


afergea qa ait orctenarfsat 
fraraaiga Ad 7 grafted aAq) 
fafrera at aa we cara fatriead 
qefretad ay Heat Fa GaATeqATT tl ¥o Ul 


wa afwusargeatiedtt sary 
qreaaefaamg-arys Wa TAA | 
areai siifacerfer: saaarermea dali 
are FTasaie: TA set Tal TATU ¥s 


(a) K Rr Rdr 1.2 faafed; some Dev. Me faufeod ; (6) AK 


3 Rr safsary a ; R. fefraa® Rdr 12 fearfeaa’ ; 


R Rraafae. V Rdr seeq seared; W aenraneaiad 


for sryRq wenTcHaT) ; (6) Rdr 3 ee (for eft); (c) E 
caurasinfa ; (d) E (except Rdr3) afeaat; V afar. 


Rr afta argeal- ; some Beng. MS. arferarasrqecat ; 
R Rr aeqyatig:a- ; some Beng. MS. ancafaate®; (c) Rdr 
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reat wa q wood ayer ater ert war 
renege warerraT at ya Sats aT 
alarepicaret aeacacet fares ui ¥e 1 


aaeged fe eae a eATT- 
wrcrmfed: Tarata: fa: aqafiza: 1 
afeeryat masse freeraetear 
eferrco gaat weet wat HET H Xo 1 


ae ara faqea arfefe et Cerra fk ad 
easy 7 Asceafe waraasrcre afer 
afer Ufeft vente aaa weradl waa 
warery aT carter afyar avedterdt wea xe tt 





Reeve: ad ffaft a maT yeaT sToATa- 
Tpacferacrfanta: fe gar fe az gee 
ee: senfeft vaaqafted farraait 
Tea eft TRO Se TT Ta RR 


Va werergatae: RET Ty 

a Tea TARTS OTST: | 

Gat safer aveafee safe dat 

CATAL TER: aT: aah aT: WARN 

—___ 
49 (2) Rdr 3 aftafrerisiqn ; Rdr 1.2 efterfrard ; (¢) Rdr 
ce rae wa asa ai; Gis k-aweate 

50 (4) Rr ame Terra: ; (d 


) RB gatdar. wars aera). 
Some Beng. MS Ge et by yah. oe ) 


trsp. 
51 (a) Rdr 1 RTI, (for word). 


52 (6) R afaaft: ; Rdr 1.2 “fafa: or frat: ; some Beng. MS 


“fara: ; (d) Some S MS auft (for aefa). 
53 Rdr 1.2 omit. (b) 


R Rr aqeuniten:. 








~$ 
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55 


56 


57 


58 


(2) 


The Text of the Amaru-Sataka 59 


areeraratia: wart: oer: fad- 
waren fafrarata ero: srieat sferrq i 
actalfaatited fraaa wt fate: atterfa nn yx i 
ora ayRTest YAOI FT areaetsftar 

aT at qaqa car faaferdt fresfa ated aa: | 
ae Faarqefented Te WA: We- 
een areyretraaterarargey ta: fr yy 
faxefaan: STAT armetd Fed TH 
fereroreraarara Sty AA: | 

canta aert arreqrafafaera ara 2 
frasangiatd Fe TASH 1 RET 
qraraaa afacfae & ara Fa Fret 
arareea sofats wt BTA BIST: | 

zea cer: oferrrararas arrat 

TI Ree Te a feat 7 MATT XS 


eat araed gant sod frat 
wart osorat sfersferrat wefan ys i 


S avd: (for a#:). Rdr 1.2 fret; (6) S ater; Rdr 


1.2 qaremt ; (ce) S age; Rdr 3 qe. Rdr 1.2 a (for 


aw). W Rr Rar afeaa:; (a) Some Dev. MS saifad. Rdr 


3 éfe¢. W Rar fea war afata:. 


(2) 


Szreat fead; (0) E (except Rdr) qaqe. W eaq; S 


ae: ae vat) ; (c) R aeqarfa- (comm. arqarfs-). Rr aa; 


some Dev. MS a4: (for a:) ; (d) some Dev. and Beng. MS 
aya or Gf<a (for sfeqa). R (comm. &g:) Rr 4@:. Rdr 1 
oft: 


(2) 


(a) 


wa (for #4). W Rdr 3 ara (for srt); (6) R Rr arid 
sufafs. W Rdr asrerrde: ; (0) S seam afcaatirer arrat 
vara; R Rr wet: aforraarereranad : (4) R Rr a 
ward; Rdrl a faad (for 4 wad). 


(2) 


sft; (8) S R Rdr 1 att q; Rr wt a7 SR 
Rdr 3 aaaft gare: frawar:. Rr 7 areq (for gaat); (@) S 
garat (for wart). 


S aA (for arm:) ; A (printed ed.) Rdr 1 7{FRI ; some Dev. 
MSS sft aq aq or 7 TAA TA; (6) R Rr Rdr 1 aa; 
S eat (for a). 


(for fia:). 


Rdr 3 qreratt farefa fafedt. S (except V as in text) 





W awaraq. Rr aaritq; R Rr fad (for sav). E Rar 
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61 


62 


63 
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we peat agaias: are: fearead 
ard act oft sare Maa Zt Fe Tafa 
wed sfratfaar sfrarsearare derar 
art: ta gfe feat fe aq A seieat: tteafa un xe 


SOTA AAT SAA PTT TEREST: 
afracacghiaat gq sartter 74 faa: 

qa geafeards cael a feat TT aT 
aren gaaarra afeqat aati afta go 


wped et HT: HT HUG aq aq 
q af aeoiem aa grefaar 31 
waged areqren aafearitferar u eeu 
TRATES aa SAT: THT HT et 
wea aft ataenig rete at aaa) 

sad weer 
SIAN Aghtd YT THAT Fu 
freer gear art wafers | 

sostearsrt uae 

feafoagen at te aqeefed GA: ez 


(a) S afae are ; (©) V wead; (d) V feaat fe afe 4; R Rr 
fet 7] aw; Rdrl feats aq F ; Rdr 2.3 feadisarear. 
(2) Rdrl2 et afr; ©) S sam (for afeaq); (c) S 
erat (for qT). W gexfvareag. W Rdr aa. R Rr wea 
a; Rdr aera (for 71 at) ; (@) R Rr eda a Aran ; 
Rdr “aot atiemes. S aat (for svat). V aarqaq; some 
S MS aaraz. ; 


(@) S gata; () Rdras (for af). A aIeaeT; 

(c) V and some § MSS amet (comm. atgq-) ; R Rdr 

wtear | Re wptéme; (@) Ww feat; R adad; Rr 

T afgt (for aafgi). R vélfrar (hypermetric); some 

Beng. MS aargyetfiran. 

(a) W Rdr mermeq-. K Rdr Tag ifed 

(c) W Rdr -waya". 

4 V saree ; -R yeaa rc ; W saseareqr ; some S and Dev. 

2 Aare () R Rr wqaq ; Rer 1 wqaq; (©) Rar 1 
(for itt). S safe fargz; Rar 1.2 srftaware-; (@) W 
-; RRr wafea-; Rar faafece. 


; (+) R afederee ; 
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67 


68 


The Text of the Amaru-Sataka 


a {ferrafeme redtydter fatter 
fafeody ofacagsfordt cat aqerife 
wea aa a sf oé qrafeaafeaent 
Wert secafeaile qadifirerq ey ui 


waarers ara: fefafe ace avfe za: 
WAST Eta Teasedhgraehren: 
TAETAT HTTP: EE 1 
wae Tat aeftas afer 

frie farteragentsecee: | 

RE: FS wrrerwwals aq: aaa 

frat aqaicera Prep TT TATU Fou 


warrge frat gaat aver Ft efter ee 


(2) RRe argfterat ; (b) 8 feray ofa. RRr aqitefa (for 
aaa fe) “5 Some Beng. MSS and Rdr 1 a@# or oo 2 
gan. Rdr 2 TAT roe HS Pre Percapy fread 
: Sfaqé. Rr agar (for ; @)R . Rdr 3 
wii. Rate e 
(0) S wear aang 38; (c) R Rr qeereiia-. R Rdr 3 gat. V 
FIST ; some S MS warat; Rr arrays. = Rdr 1.2 
sargarearat; Rdr 3 earqqarcarat; (d) Some Dev. MS 
veorsat. Rr sétq: ard. 
(6) RRr wa qT (some Beng. MSS rq) att:; Rdr 3 
aaa «ATT: S ae (for awe). R Rr Safa Ha: ; (c) Rdr 
Ut (for g7%). Rdr and some Dev. MS faxrgagdt- ; some 
Beng. MS yorqagat. Some Dev. MS aeatgrfaraferar:. 
(@) Some S MS qarfs:; (6) Rr aqTHeN- (some Beng. MS 
“artt) ; () V eraaet; (@) Rur 1 faeqae. 
(c) V (comm.) Rdr 1 (but the text reading in the repeated 
st.) after (for afeqret) ; (d) Rar 1 wea (for gaat). 
V aeraaeattaar. 
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gre: areca faeat aqeareafe arfaa: 
qearaqatesat faydt freatsrarfet sya: | 
cerfera aet THETA Ae TAT: AS: 
qa srraferat afar qatetaT AeA 1 EI 


farrmefafrereat aaa ala oar: 
reTeaTS He: aaa Te TFAISTAT | 
rarearearrge frtter afat starsat arfea: igo i 









Waal qfreieat vaadromerniied 

Ue, fafetrarate efad atishratt: He: | 

Si aqaft ferdgefe Sa: sdfserr 

wat arifeae ofere: fafeeq 2% fever 02 


aera a ofe stag arafe arate 
vailarrerdesagy: TST ara Fait 
arava fenerenft farafe eqrarqgdiera 1 02 


60 @) Rar qe: arr gar gaat; (b) S siquaea® 4; (c) Rar 3 
Wat (for gat). § mm a Ss * 
a eh oa (forse) wreTtaq (some S MS Fae)q ; 

70 Koka omits. (a) § -frgequra. - Rr -faqeqaat 

migy, Rexel for -fafaraer) ; 

3 V seareata-. S Tot: WS: ; Rdr Hal ay R Rr ota: 
(for fat) 5 @ S wergn = gree atom aarat arf. 

71 Rdr 3 omits. (a) R <faa: ( or afire:) ; ©) Rdr 1 wast at; 


() Rdr (Rdr 3 missing) afadthes ny 
missing) a5ait (for sr s sf aq: ; (@) Rdr (Rdr 3 





72 


Rdr 3 omits, (c) Saunmmeg- - RR <A Perea 
Rdr ( Rdr 3 missi Cee) TY RE SATTTH TAt (Rr spy fast) ; 
(for qari). en TH Ft (for weysq ares zat); (2) 8 waa 


; ae K as in text ; Rr fat (for qg:). Dr varie 
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DOUBTFUL STANZAS 


Maa 


are arfercea arfe fee: geet fafa sate 
aritegrerqeqmt facfiott avet Prt ena 
geaaa faqarontaat uf vat ahead 

arith: qreearer aafan fafrar 7a eu 


qeaneat arat arat fararfacafeast- 
afaauat wet dtereaqeret fe | 
aq acted ¢ fread a ua frat 
gaata vat fe aed @ UF FATT URI 


ar alert qaaaeraaa: aT eal AA HITT: 


SIITATATAI SA HTT: A RTA RU 


aradisqarat a: fraqgereta a: deat 
at ara fart fawgr feet qorerdig et 





eRe tara: saaft a argaafordt 
wat aa sated Gaeaad: Fa TeTT URN 


*Stanzas which are excluded by one recension only, as indicated. 


1 S omits. (c) Rar faqarnrenet ait; @ R ait waa (for 
GTCeaTet) 

9 S§ omits.(a) R Wat (contrary to metre); Rdr arat (for arat) ; 
(b) Rdr 1.2 wat (for Wt). 

3 § omits. (d) EB (except Rdr 3) sarfad:. 

4 E (except Rdr) omits. (a) Rdr 1.2 at elle . (b) Rdr 12 faqer 


Or 


(d) S wae anfe 


(for fase). S gaa (for fast). wa: (for ga:); (¢) W Rdr 1 
fafgaan: ; fender 


S omits. ; (a) Some Beng. MS qe: (for areat:); (c) some Dev. MS 
(d) Rae. 


; 
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qaraifad gat attaat weit 4 areat | 

aeisde TOMEI TyatTE ¢ 
ara: % we Taf ea MT STAANTAS: 1 & UI 


aq amt aaerae Brarfr avai fret) 
gatagit & ata strat fq TAATT UI ol 


aoeam farafayrarissyt Ic 

eau gaTAeaT free: feat: | 
Soraratietafatt ys FAT Ae: qTaai- 
wat qedfreraft fafeatet 7 TAA: SU 





arat ateafeet eat a sfedt wa a teria 
aet aannad A aga AaessaryT | 
aaa freaarefrga ar: qardlaary tt € tl 





ae Menfrcgafigferearastie- 
wager ged fara: | 
aeanictererfra feraratrgee- 

i oreoteie aterpon: sata uu fou 


6 E (except Rdr) omits. (6) S afedt; Rdr qefadt (for afaat). 
Rdr 1.2 @ asaat (fora atsat); (c) S art ae i aoe ; 
(d) Rdr 1.2 dhiisqomnas:. 


7 _ (c) A f¥( for 8); (2) W aaat feq wiai. Rar sa (for 


8 E (except Rdr) omits. (a) W Rdr 12 staqy saat. Rdr 1 farrerfafar 
gra. SRdr 3 fast (for saga) ; (b) S agaratadtearst. S fasatfera: ; 
Rdr 3 faweq feaa: ; (c) § Sqanqadearhan. V Rr 12 eI (for 
qveI). S aa: (for wa:). 


9 omits. Rdr trsp. (6) and (2) and read for (b) % Hid: F4aT Ft 
rT ATE AAT Aint; = (6) R aaamiead; (d) A Fara. Rede 
3 freq aia fag. K Rdr 3 aan. 


10 S omits. (c) R warfedtiaq-; Re woften-. R alease: (f 
am°) ; (d) R sarefafa ; Rr saath. oe 
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HARTA TATA ATT afa sift 
2 * { i faa . aq _ 
fs: aft aegatiar vara vet faearat u fk 





axfraed year qcat faaife aveet 
fanfe gaaterertt séafrat sft 
errata ag: TAA fager TATHeT 
qrafaedt car aedt agdgcat kU 


aaa Te Te Fae: FS TPT 
gaia: crate ft aa qaetat war ada 
areaatfetn gaa: sefad aoistret AT Fat 
froutace ware gear qarqre: Gru wR 





fraarat aad cea ged frfearqeat 


a sv.“ 


fat af a quad frome vadfed wee 








a> ary aierqife weafea: taterataferd: 
a wer: F yorerreey afew ae arf ev Ut 
| gery afe fre Gag AST ATR aT 
Tet qegaat aaaT aTATRe AeTTA: | 
adda fart wargsaer: emergent fra 
__ wat at feat qaeafedt ararert safe 8x tl 
—— 
ll E (except Rdr) omits. (2) §& faerafaqt. Rdr 1 wraieard aT; 
| Rdr 3 qereated. =S area (for area); (0) S afore st; A 
aiarcaard 3 (c) § i; W  Rfearwact; (¢d) A 
geitd. S wat mefed. A vat 7 Tea. 
12 # (except Rdr 1.2) omits. (a) § fasftactaet (for faanife area) ; 


( (4) S oa at gt: grates; K germ eit a Ws: 
13 B (except Rar 1.2) omits. (c) S girmefrd ; S wi yt; Rdr 12 aut 
fay ; (d) S Rar12 garqqer. Redr 1.2 qq: required by comm. for J7:. 
14 E (except Rdr 1.2) omits. (a) W saad ; (c) Rdr 12 Fre 
(for Ty). W Fa (for qT). 
15 E (except Rdr 1.2 ) omits. (a) Rdr rae or araea ; (ab) 8 
wea a fe fa ee TAS TW TwAT fayefar: § weadatarte ; 
(c) S fe aa. Rdr 12 aaweqer; & ferment; (d) S aatsly 
( for wat at). 











66 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 





E ( except Rdr 1.2) omits. (a) S aTaTert ; 

area? ; (c) W xfa 
S a (for fg 
S Rdr 3 omit. (a) Faarerea: 3 
Rdr 1 a araatitga: ; (c) Rar 1 faad:; BRdr2 aeqt: (for 14) j 
Rdr 1 inter. lin. 


R omits. (a) 8 d\fiet (or arfrst as in text ) ; 
-; (0) Rar 3 gacarg-. S wg; Ror WE 
a Ag tee) ; 
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TRUTH TUTTE, AATECTTED: 


cfr agunt wrareewerant fe ea 
each re: re FOUN STEN C6 I 


i} 


wag eae aaa varie deafead 
aaratfeaa aaraferet featiqT ATS | 
aa aaa freeanrafecredar FaAleTaT 
ATTAAATETATTeATAT FATALS: Wi Ro Ul 


ag aarga feats waar fas 
at aniet aceeeaeateaten | 
aa: autora feaft aaa aaa 
adler aferes afta a A WAT ASAAT I fs Il 


Qed AAICSHAT 
Gat AAT AcATHAA | 
qeqrsrat sfaerat TATITTTAT- 


Misgladt Waa AHCETRA tt VE Ul <2; 


aeraTSraaacat Aagy AST 
AAAS BT SATA AA I 

we tat aA AaaHeAeSs AST FHT 
USES aa Uisid Ro Ul te 
Rdr 1.2 arcarert 

fe aqet arat- ; Rr 2 gf a ager AMT 

); (@) Rar 12 afaat art. 

W aaa: ; (b) W Rdr 2 fart 


farrern-. Rdr 12 qerq; (ad) RB waar 


aargerfoftee:. Rdr 1.2 wa( or Fat) 
E ( except Rdr 1.2) omits. (b) 
aire eT aft AT ; 


W age; (d) K Rdr 1.2 
S qékat afer aa af fadtertsaca:- 


(c) Rdrl2 smaraatra; Rar 3  soraTedarad ; (2) 
Rdr fafa or aaeqa. 


W Rdr arfeat. 


(c) Rdr aaa at ; Rr Aa. Rr Rdr 3 aTaT 
; (d) Rar raf. Rr Rar carers 


1954] 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 
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aastfarasd vata ofc! Parag 
at mastraft fawafa art arat givers: | 


areat Gtr Tracer arTeaer 

ATTA AT ATT TAT get fade aati ut 3k 

ara acrqarra fanfear Atal eat aeaaT- 

st faewataorngd fefafaaet ferry 

carafe afa Faoas TATNAAR FT 

ast atfer wt Tar Tafefer creme At eef URR MI 
aafa seaeett araat after qse7T 

gaafa afe ateaeriqeat Tafad | 

aa yeqqerer Sifewardt afcit 

aq Baad aT aa ara Page: RRM 


aq sfeaatfa were Ta fraitt 

gronfaat aaf aa wa: frat F1 

watedt ae wa a faate are 

arafer Giger Fat: AeA W RRM 
E (except Rdr 1.2 ) omits. (a) 8S aq TTA fargo ; Rdr 1.2 
Ctra. S ofcaafararsae ; (b) S ma wit faafe 
sfracta | (or wacfa 4) fire faeat qfrwrt: ; Rdr 12 qearentt 
qed fanfare ( Rar 2 fawafa facet) wrat efter: ; (¢) 
S qa; (4) Rdrl2 daafa (for aaatfe). 
E omits. (a) S ta Tern ; (b) S qeta: BA ; (c) W asd 
( for Fas); (4) S aisct afer wi a fe wafer. 
W Rdr omit. (a) R Rr ayat ( for area). B fasert ( for {°I) ; 

(b) Reaaefa ; (2) RRr aq (for weq). RW (for 7). 

A suspects this st. to be interpolated, but includes it ; Koka and 
Sarya omit. (a) Some S MSS fraea ( for -f7 qq). Rdr 3 Fal 
( for aeat).S aad aq (for aaasg), (c) BR Rr poougTaaae” 
faft ; (d) Rar 12 wer at mate. W Rdr wafa af qaagaeat 
wartaq. S wifaq ( for warfaq ). 
A considers this st. to be interpolated but includes ; K omits : 
Raminanda says: aa sereisa = sfeact afa aga: ; (b) S mTorr 
gata aa aafiay #. Br sronfaat (for sromfaet) ; (c) Aaa F4. 


N.B.—With regard to Nos. 4, 6, 8, 11-16, 18, 20, 21 (12 stanzas ) 


which are not excluded by the particular recension in its entirety 
it is possible to entertain some doubt. But since the recension 
in question is E which is not homogenous, we have accepted the 
printed text of R as the standard. 
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APPENDIX 


A Comparative Table of Sequence and Choice of Stanzas 


Abbreviations are as noted above. Br. M.M=British Museum MS ; BORI(1) 
=BORI MS No. 457 of 1891-95; BORI(2)=BORI MS No. 366 of 1887-91. 
Other numerical references are to editions and MSS of the text as noted above. 
Stanzas excluded in our reconstitution are marked with a front asterisk. As the 


variations are much greater, the three versions of the Eastern recension are shown 
in detail. 

















West..| South- a 
Stanzas ia ihe: ; 

Arj | Vema | Br. MM, BORI BORI | 24% | ama 
eer a 
wTafteagaear- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
feral geqracra: 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
areas 3 3 3 3 ai 3) § 
woaated: sass: 4. 5 4 4 4 4 4 
ag ATA 5 6 SAR 5| 80 | Om. 
adisen: sumeata Gla ti 8. eer | 5 
fora’ afi 7 8 oe TE. @| 6 
Tat Wea 8 9 8 *9 8 7 i 
asrestacits- 9} 10 9 10 sh Sho-9 
art: fa a first lof 11] 168 (12 oR RAO 6 
aewarhies 11} 12] I Ww Uf 81}0Om 
mech 194) 1B | 12-28 vob BOSE TO 
“AX ator Hp Ome) 13 | le to 
*arisferafierry Om. | Om. | Om. 15 Om. | Om.| Om. 


a 


R : NS 
dr (1) ins, Stinyam vasa-grham here as No. 8 


No. 98; bu : mG eh 
ase of the first occurrence there i. A cthatistiety Nite pe es pace 8 


t in the ¢; 








\ 


fe 


KZ 
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ern 





Stanzas 
eat Fer 56 
ayata afa set 14 
area fet far 15 
*s7=aTeIt A Om. 
gaat WS rat 16 
caarata testa: 17 
gee arate feat 18 
SCIATICA CAT A- 19 
Heat Wedwsss- 20 
uafeasaat TUS Tat 21 
qearat afa f& 22 
cafersaat frrercatit- 23 
qfeeatt ATA 55 
ae: ateafaet- 24 
eat ureter fata 25 
wag caasts 26 
xara peat areafir Om 
at Tey: STATI 27 
wag fated 28 
sufa fafeaearst 29 
*qeqAe ATA Om 





14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
Om. 
30 
32 
31 





Rdr 


(1). 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
Om. 
32 
34 
33 
35 





poe ee 
Vema | Br. M@M RORI BORI 
i AOD 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Eastern 


South- 


69 


























Ravi | Rama 
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Stanzas 


West- 


em 


Arj 


Our Heritage 


South- 
ern 


Eastern, 


Rdr 


ee 
Vema \Br.M.M BORI BORI 


(2) 


Ravi 


[Vol. Nn 









Rama 


— 
ee | | | 


33 
34 
35 
Om. 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


df 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


30 
Om. 
31 
Om. 
+ 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
Om. 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
Om. 


34 
35 
36 
Om. 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4] 
42 
43 
44 
Om. 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


36 
37 
38 
Om. 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
dd 
45 
46 
Om. 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


34 
35 
36 
Om. 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4] 
42 
43 
44 
Om. 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
dl 


52 


29 
30 
31 
Om. 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Om. 


38 
Om. 
39 
40 
4] 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 





32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
Om. 
42 


44. 
Om. 
45 
46 
48 
47 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


43 ZH 





=) 


71 


1954] 







peer Ree eee 
Vema \Br.M.M BORI BORI 
(1) (2) 


Stanzas 




















*qarahaara 53 55 53 | Om. 
afsrea Ha 54 56 CA | AT 
wal afar earrgqa- 55 57 55 | 97 









56 58 56 | 85 


96 






57 59 57 












*rafa weaned Om. Om. 50 
tee qfanatea: TIA: 58. 60~—sO8 
*7ag al Aa Om. Om. Om. 


59 61 59 
60 62 60 
61 63 61 
62 64 62 
63 65 63 





























Stanzas 


*eaq sam fatsfa 
Sora TAT EaT 
Teed Et Fe: 


Our-Heritage (Vol. II 

West- | South- bless 

ern | ern Rar 

ar) | Vema br. MEME BORT “Bort Ravi | Rama 

Om. | Om. 68 73 71 58 | 72 

Om. | Om. 69 74 72} 59] 73 

Om. | Om. 70 75 73 60 | 75 
60 71 71 Om. Om 88 | 97 
61 52 72 76 74) 61 76 
62 53 73 77 75 | 62 | 77 
63 57 74 78 76 | Om. | Om. 
64 | Om. 75 79 77 | 63] 78 
65 | Om. 76\ 80 78 | Om. | Om. 
66 | Om. 76 f 81 79|0Om.| Om. 
67 54 77 82 80} 64] 79 
68| 75} 78 88 81} 65] 80 
69) 8l| 79 84 82] 66| 91 

Om. |Om./} 80 85 983] 68] gs 
70) 82) 81 86 84] 671 89 

pected) 

Om. | Om. | Om. Om, Om. |Om.| 85 
2) 80) 83° 88 88} aol Bg 
fey WG SF 8b: ae] eae ge 
JET AO Bey ga). oe a 








> 








1954] 


Stanzas 
eee eee res oe EEE, 
*gfeoa TAT 


waatt garage 


*qae TPS 
faraatefataeaet 
*eart TTS Het 
*aqfqairqerad: 


*aare ¢ Haq 





*aciaaed qa 


peating it in its proper place as 


*Rdr (1) ins. Sanyam vasa-grham here as No. 8, again re 
entary. 


2) No. 98; but in the case of the first occurrence there is no comm: 
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Eastern 
Rdr 
a Ravi 
Vema \Br.M.M BORI BORI . 
(1) (2) 
*aaaa «Te Te 107. 105 | Om. 
eC ELIS Om. Om. | Om. 
*fratreqaaad Om. Om. | Om. 
*fzareat aad 108 106 | Om. 
*garea afe faa 


109 +107 | Om. 














*ragr qedfrat VIZ. 1160 91 
Waal afrafeat Eg + EEL 92 
*ag AATgAT 114 112 ]|Om. 
squigerara Om. Om ei 
RATATAT 115 113] 93 
Sa sitforaat 116 114/0m 
‘rari aria Om. Om. | Om 
*feast ta ad Om. Ont hon 
= t Om. Om. Om 
* 
mare at fafa Oa!” Om be 
Fat Tae 
Om. Om. | Om 
*froparqeeaa- 
*arrecaat efe at 
Om Om 94 
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a 





West- | South- eee 
ead ern ern Rdr 
re) ——_—A— — ° = 
4rj | Vema |Br. MM BORI BORI | Fav | Bama 
(1) (2) 
*ouea TST: Om. | Om. | Om. Om. Om. | 95 106 
+ Format Om. | Om. | Om. Om. Om. | 98 74 
*aedt acqtaraet Om. | Om. | Om. Om. Om. | 99 105 
*erisd § sfcorrettt Om. | Om. | Om. Om. Om. 100 | Om. 
Total No. ofstanzas | 102/| 101 99 116 114 | 100 | 106 
(but (but 
really really 
100) 115) 








ee ek a ene si 






































STUDIES IN THE GENUINE 
AGNEYA-PURANA (alias VAHNI-PURANA)* 


By RasENDRA CHANDRA Hazra 


PART II 


J. THE PERIODS OF COMPOSITION OF THE DIFFERENT STRATA OF THE AGNEY4- 
PURANA 


We nave seen in Part I of the present article that the Agneya-purana, in its 
present form, has come down to us through three main stages, which are 
indicated respectively by the following three groups of chapters and verses ; 


I. Chapters 1-3; Chapters 4-10 (except some verses); some stray verses in 
Chapters 11-20!,—Retained from the earliest form of the present 
Agneya-p. 

TI. Some verses of Chapters 4-10; Chapters 11-26.—Consisting mostly of ex- 
tracts and verses derived from Paficaratra works.—Belonging to the 
Vaignavite form of the present Agneya-p. 


III. Isolated verses or groups of verses occuring here and there.—Later addi- 
tions. 


In the second of these stages the Agneya-p. was appropriated by the Vaisnavas 
(most. probably the Bhagavatas), who utilised the Visyu-dharma in furnishing 
this work with chapters and verses on Vaisnava Kriya-yoga as well as with the in- 
terlocution between Vasistha and king Ambarisa, of whom the former is said to 
have heard about Vaisnava Kriya-yoga from the Fire-god himself. This Vaisnavite 
form of the Agneya-p., which is most conspicuous and characteristic in the present 
state of the work and in which Agni is said to have spoken to Vasistha about Vaisnava 
Kriya-yoga, was quite known to many? of the commentators and Nibandha-writers 


Jog 
*Continued from Our Heritage, Vol. I, Part ii, pp. 209-245. 
4$ee, for instance, Agneya-p. 13, 32b-33—- 
brahma visnu-dine eaikeh pataty eva vadanti te // 
manisinas tatha visnur ahany ugrasy® gamkarah / 
iévarasya tathé casau ga-samkhya-prakrtes tatha II 
(in which Siva has been placed higher than Visnu); and Agneya-p. 14-4— 
yad uktam vahninaé purvam marici-rsi-samnidhau / 
tac chrnusva rsi-érestha prasnam etam yathatatham II 
(in which Sita is found to address a single sage, although he is said to have been requested by & 
number of sages to speak on the Purana-topics). 
2Tt is remarkable that the Agneya-p. has not been drawn upon in any of its names in the 
works of Apararka, Laksmidhara (the author of the Krtya-kalpataru), Jimutavahana, Bhatta 
Bhavadeva, and a few other comparatively early commentators and Nibandha-writers. We 
fail to understand why these writers did not utilise the Agneya-p. inspite of their elaborate treat- 
ment of Vrata, Dana, etc. in their works. 
It should be mentioned here that in his Smrti-tativa II, pp. 339 and 529 Raghunandana 
quotes five metrical lines with the words CHT ARS AGE , but none of these lines is 
found in the present text of Jimitavahana’s Kala-viveka. 
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early and late, viz., Anandatirtha Madhva, Valldlasena, Haliyudha (the author of 
the Bradhmana-sarvasva), Devanabhatta, Hemadri, Candesvara Thakkura, Madha- 
vacirya, Silapini, Vidyapati Upadhyaya, Rudradhara Upadhyaya, Vacaspati 
Misra, Ganapati, Narasimha Vajapeyin, Srinitha Acairya-cidimani, taghunandana, 
and many others, who quote a large number of verses and extracts from many of 
the chapters of the Agneya-p. under one or more of the names ‘ Agneya’, ‘Agneya- 


p.’, ‘Agni-p.’ and ‘Vahni-p.’*. So, the Vaignava recast of the Agneya-p. must have 
been made earlier than 900 A.D. 


In its attempt to be recognised as the genuine Mahipurana declared by the 
Fire-god the present Agni-p. imitates generally, with modifications and innovations, 
the genuine Agneya-p. in its Vaisnavite form. Thus, it describes the Agneya 
Purana (i.e., its own self)* as a work spoken out by Agni to Vasistha, making no 
mention of the Téaina-kalpa with which the Matsya and the Skanda-p. connect 
the Agneya-p.; it invariably calls itself Agneya-p5, and, like the Agneya-p. in its 
present form, deals with the different kinds of vows and gifts, the praise of Gaya*® 
and the Ganga’, and the different incarnations of Visnu’, and incorporates the story 
oi the Ramaéyana®; and it plagiarises extracts and verses from the Agneya-p. after 
eliminating the names of Vasistha and Ambarisa as interlocutors*®, On the other 


3For lists of these quotations see Appendices I-III added to Part I of the present article, 
4That in describing the ‘Agneya Purana’ in Chapter 272, verse 11, the present Agni-p 
po 


ints to its own self, is shown definitely by the word ‘sarva-vidyavabodhanam’ whi 
to the Para and Apara Vidyas treated of in it. ¥ Bhi mers 


5 See Agni-p, 1. 10 and 18; 174. 12 and 20; 271. 13, 16, 17 and 22; 383. 1, 14, 16, 18-22. 24 

26, and so on. » 10, » 24, 
See also the Chapter-colophons, in all of which the Purana is called ‘Agneya Mahdpurana’ 
sAgni-p., Chaps. 114-116. ire 


TIbid, Chap. 110. 
8 Ibid, Chaps. 2-4 and 16. 
2Ibid, Chaps. 5-11. 


19Compare, for instance, Agneya-p., Chap. 35 with Agni-p. (i A 
Chap. 210. in the former, which has been quoted in its pi devi pee hom spurious Agneya), 
fhe The Tae, (eeties tier, though all der eeeedeee Be ita is on 

-dana, but in the latter, tho I neti ; arisa 3 
: enu-dai ugh all the marks proving the interlocut; on Guda 


nd the king have been eliminated, many verses have b: i nebepwenih Waaistha 
the Agneya-p.; viz., Agni-p., Chap. 210, verses Ib-17a, 19-21. 350 fom ie nid Spapter of 
some of the verses of Agneya-p., Chap. 35. , » 23 and 25-29a tally with 
Of the three metrical lines (on Kanti-vrata) 

‘ € » quoted from th i 

vara’s Krtya-ratnakara, p. 151, the fi ia ® genuine A a-p. i 3 
Agni-p. 198.2a. . rst (vaigalche puspa-lav: Pee en twndes 


anam, ete.) agrees much with 
Of the two metrical lines (on prohibition about takin 


i : f = oe 

from the genuine Ameya. in Dovanabhatte’s Smrtccandria, IW (Sradarenangy ed 

mie ites - li, p. 155 : a-kanda), p. 59, 

36 ror ” mt second (ekadasyim na bhuajita, lent Fae ae 8 Sinysitnnn Ty pp 

t! s ‘ . oe ; > ’ . 
derived fein thet footed ber Sraddha) of the genuine 4, ar —— 

attva, II, pp. 339 viveka’ (kéla-viveke’gni-puranam—“ekacseen, eee Reghunandana 

t sh » Pp» and 529), the first only is the same as ‘Api od pretasya, etc,”—Smrti- 

ani ree, Zoee, (om offer of Pinda) of the genaine Agneya-p., which Gcrrads 
much with Agni-p. 163. 28 (in Whack te P. 360 and Sud dhi-kenu mo ee Kavikan- 
the Agneya-p., has been replaced with a ye nrpa’ used in the Condens, 81 and 185, agrees 


‘ ea Sas ive Case in th f 
It is needless to multiply examples, dvije’. © verse 0 
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hand, being prompted by its Vaisnava zeal it extols Visnu to be the highest deity, 
identifies him (and none else) with Brahma and the Para and Apara Vidyas"!, takes 
Agni, as also Kalagni and Kalagnirudra®, to be a form of Visnu'* (and not of Rudra, 
as in the Agneya-p.), and traces the origin of the Agni-p. from Visnu, from whom 
Agni is said to have heard it in times of yore.!4 It thus clearly testifies to the great 
prominence attained by Agni in the Agneya-p. as being identical with Rudra. It 
is, therefore, sure that the Agneya-p. in its present form (which identifies Agni 
with Rudra in its opening chapter but lacks mention of the [sana-kalpa) must have 
become very widely popular even before the origin of the present Agni. If, as 
scholars hoid, the latter work was written some time during the ninth century A.D., 
then the Agneya-p. must have gone through the second stage not later than 700 
A.D. 


It has already been said that the Matsya (53. 28-30) and the Skanda-p. (VIL. 
i, 2. 47-48) describe the Agneya-p. as a work spoken out by Agni to Vasistha in 
connection with the affairs of the Isina-kalpa’®. The mention of Agni and Vasistha 
as the principal interlocutors in the Agneya-p. shows that the Matsya and the 
Skanda-p. speak definitely of the Vaisnavite form of the Agneya, which must have 
been very popular at the times when the said chapters of the Matsya and the 
Skanda-p. were composed. Now, Chapter 53 of the Matsya-p., which has clearly 
been used in Skanda-p. VII. i. 2 and drawn upon by Laksmidhara, Apararka, 
Vallalasena and others!*, is to be dated between 550 and 650 A.D.!7. So, the 
Agneya-p. must have been recast by the Vaisnavas not later than 500 A.D. Thus 
we get the lower limit of the date of the Vaisnava recast of the present Agneya-p. 


The way in which the language and contents of the Visnu-dharma, as well as the 
colophon of Chapter 2 and the speaker Vasistha in Chapters 2-42 of the same work, 
have been utilised in the Agneya-p., shows definitely that at the time when the 
Agneya-p. was recast by the Vaisnavas, the Visnu-dharma attained sufficient 
recognition in society. Now, the Visnu-dharma names the Naksatras in the 





1§ee Agni-p., Chapters 1-2, 174, 271 and 383. 
Gee Agni-p. 1. 11 and 13; 383. 31. 
18G¢e ibid., 1. 11 (kalagni-ripinam visnum. .. .) and 13 (agnir uvaca—visnuh kalagnirudro’*ham 


Sine pate ); 174. 18 (....vignur_agni-rupas tu giyate) and 14 (agni-rupasya visnor hi... .); 
271. 15 (visnur... .agni-siryadi-rapavan / agni-rupena devader mukham visnuh para gatih //); 
383.31 (agnir uvaca-....iti kalagni-ripena gitam me hariné pura); and so on. : 

“Agni-p. 1. 18 (agnir uvaca-* ig : * puranam param agneyam 
brahma-vidyaksaram param / visnunoktam yathé mahyam. .//; 2.1 (purénam brahma cagneyam 
yatha visnoh pura érutam); 271. 17 (agneyakhya-purénasya kartaé rota janardanah); 
383.31 (quoted in the immediately preceding foot-note); and so on. 

15¥or the relevant verses of the Matsya and the Skanda-p. see foot-note 20 in Part I of the 
present article. ‘ 


_ _ From Matsya-p., Chap. 53 Laksmidhara quotes verses 3-4, 11-20, 22-25a, and 26b-56a 
in his Krtya-kalpataru (V, pp. 223-8), Apararka quotes the same verses in his commentary 
(pp. 392-6) on the Ydajnavalkya-smrti, Vallalasena quotes verses 3-4 and 11-56 in his Dana- 
sdgara (India Office Ms., fols. 191b-193b), CandeSvara quotes verses 12b-20, 22a-b, 23-25a, 
26b-29, 31-37, 38-40, 59b-61, and 62c-64 in his Krtya-ratnakara (pp. 140, 167, 193, 217, 253-4, 
801, 395-6, 440, 473, 486, 514, 531, 140, and 31-32), Hemadri quotes verses 1-25a, 26b-56, 59b- 
61 and 62c-71 in his Caturvarga-cintémani (I, pp. 530 and 533-9, and IT. i, pp. 20-22), Govinda- 
nanda Kavikankanacarya has a few lines in his Dana-kaumudi (p. 70), and so on. 


USee R. C. Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 39-41 and 176. 
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old order from Krttika to Bharani"; 


; it has been mentioned in Bhavisya-p, I, 4, 
87b-89!", I. 216. 36-37 and II.7. 8b-ll together with ‘the 


eighteen Puranas’, 
the Rdmdyana (called ‘Rama’s biography’) the Siva-dharma, the Mahdabharata 


(said to be the fifth Veda composed by Krsna Dvaipaiyana), and the Saura-dharma 
(spoken out by Manava, i.e., the son of Manu); and some of its chapters and verses 


have been incorporated in the Agneya-p.™ and the Bhavisyottara." The Visnue 





*See Vignu-dharma, Chap. 26 (Ms. No. 1670, fol. 44b). 


We know from the evidence of the Srauta- and the Grhya-sitras, the Yajnhavalkya-smrti, 
and the latest books of the Mahdabhdrata that the old arrangement of the Naksatras from Krttika 
to Bharani was in vogue at least some time after the be 


ginning of the third century A.D. When 
this order of the Naksatras was changed we do not kn 


ow definitely. It is only as late as about 
550 A.D. that we find in the Brhat-samhita of Varahamihira the or 


der of the Naksatras from 
ASvini to Revati to be an established fact in all parts of India. So it can be held, and not 
quite unreasonably, that the old order of the Naksatras held ground at best down to the latter 
half of the fifth century A.D. 


1°The text of these verses of the Bhavisya-p. is as follows :— 


astadaSa-puraénani ramasya caritam tatha / 
visnudharmadi-sastrani Sivadharmas’ ca bharata /| 
karsnam ca paficamo vedo yan mahabharatam smrtam / 
sauraég ca dharma rajendra manavokta mahipate / 
jayeti nima caitesim pravadanti manisinah // 


These verses have been quoted in Aparaka’s commentary ( navalkya-smrti, 
Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintamani II. i, pp. 19-20 (vl. ‘vignu-dharmani’ for ‘visnudharmadi” 
in line 2), Candefvara’s Krtya-ratndkara, p- 30, Narasimha Vajapeyin’s Nitydacara- pradipa, 
p. 22 (omitting the fifth line), Raghunandana’s Smrii-tativa I, p. 71 (v.11, ‘etesim’ for ‘caitesam’ 
in the fifth line), and so on. . 


p- 15) on the Yaj 


The printed edition of the Bhavisya-p. reads ‘visnudharmidayo dharmah’ (for the first 
half of line 2), ‘krsnam vedam paficamam tu’ (for the first half of line 3), ‘grauta Dies an 
rajendra naradokté mahipate’ (for the fourth line), 

line). 


and ‘etesim’ (for ‘caitesim’ in the fifth 


2°¥or a list containing some of the chapters having large numb: 
ers of 
Visnu-dharma and the Agneya-p. see foot-note 89 in Part I of the verses common to the 


present article, 
*1The chapters common to the Visnu-dharma and the B. 


havisyottara are the followi 

} . wing :— 
Visnu-dharma Bhavigyottara Visnu-dharma Bhavisyottara 
Chap. Chap. 77 Chaps. 26.27 — Chap. 107 

wt ; = wore Chap. 29 » 108 

7 = » 79 ee a7 = 82 

” 19 — » 80 x 

* 88 = 

The Bhavisyottara must 


» 153 
have been compiled bet 


“1. and most probably 
» Baroda, IIT, Pp. 8-27.) any ‘his work so0 my article in the Journal 
yottara shows that this work could not be uti comparatively late 





Tr = &, 
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harmottara also, which claims to be a part of the Visnu-dharma* and was written 
etween 400 and 500 A.D.%%, has derived some chapters from the Visnu-dharma**+ 
30, the Visnu-dharma cannot be dated later than 400 A.D. Its mention of the 





22S¢e Visnu-dharmottara I. 74. 35— 


samsara-ksaya-hetvarthe bhavopakaranesu ca / 
sottara vaisnava dharmah saéram etat prakirtitam // 


Also Visnu-dharmottara I, 143.16— 
adhite sottaram yas ca visnu-dharmam idam éubham // 

The very title of tho Visnu-dharmottara shows that this work is meant to form the latter 
part of the Visnu-dharma. 

In his NitydcGra-pradipa, p. 22 Narasimha Vajapeyin regards the Visnu-dharmotiara 
as a ‘éastra’ and as a part of the Visnu-dharma, and supports his view by citations from the 
Bhavisya-p. and the Visnu-dharmottara thus :— 

‘bhavisya-purane— 

“astadasa-puranani ramasya caritam tatha / 
visnudharmadi-sastrani éiva-dharmas ca bharata // 
* * * *? 


tatra visnudharmottaram visnudharmasya bheda iti na prthan nirdistam / visnudharmottare— 
“ete ye vaisnava dharma dalabhyena prakirtitah / 


uttaram kathitam tubhyam mayaitat pariprechate // ” 


The former verse is the same as Bhavisya-p. I. 4.87b-88a, but the latter verse (ete ye 
vaisnavah, etc.), which is ascribed to the Visnu-dharmoittara, is not found in the printed edition. 


23See my article on the Visnu-dharmottara in the Journal of the University of Gauhati, 
III, 1952, pp. 39-64. 


~p These chapters are especially the following (in which the interlocution between Pulastya 
and Dalbhya occurs) : 


Visnu-dharmottara I. 145. 5-20 (in which Pulastya speaks to a Brahmin named Dalbhya 
on Aganya-sayana-dvitiya) =Vispudharma, Chap. 41; 


Visnu-dharmottara I. 146. 1-4la (in which Pulastya’s speech to Dalbhya on the ways of 
release from rebirths—Samsara-mukti-hetu—is followed by an interlocution between 
Krsna and Yudhisthira on Dharma)=Visnudharma,  ;,Chapters 42-44 
and Visnu-dharmottara III. 215-220 (in which Markandeya reports to Vajra 
the interlocution between Pulastya and Dalbhya, which ends. with the words 
‘samaptah pulastya-dalbhya-samvadah’). 

: Of these, 

Chapter 215 (on Sugati-dvadaéi-vrata) =Vispu-dharma, Chap. 4; Chapter 216 (on Sugati- 
paurnamisi-kalpa) =Visnu-dharma, Chap. 5; Chapter 217 ‘(on Santanastami-vrata) = 
ee elas Chap. 7; and Chapter 219 (on Ananta-dvadasi-vrata) =Visnu-dharma, 

hap. 8. 


Chapter 218 (on Asi-dhara-vrata) and Chapter 220 (on Brahma-dvadasi-vrata), which are 
not found in the present text of the Visnu-dharma, must have either been lost from the Visnu- 
dharma or been added afresh to the Visnu-dharmotiara. Of these two chapters, the former 
has been quoted in its entirety in Hemiadri’s Caturvarga-cintamani II. ii, p. 825. 


Visnu-dharmottara 1. 145. 5-20 (on Aéginya-éayana-dvitiya) and I. 146. 1-4la (on Samsara- 
mukti-hetu and Dharma) must have been added at a comparatively late date. These verses 
begin abruptly with the words ‘dalbhya uvaca’ although nothing is said in any of the preceding 
verses about Dalbhya and Pulastya; and their subject-matter is quite unconnected with those 
of verses 1-4 of Chap. 145 and verses 41b ff. of Chap. 146. As a matter of fact, they create & 
serious breach in the topics of the chapters and verses preceding and following them. The 
spurious character of these verses is further shown definitely by the facts that they occur neither 
in the Matsya-p. (although it contains verses 1-2 and 4 of Chapter 145 and verses 41b-59 of 
Chapter 146 of Visnu-dharmottara I) nor in the Ms. of the Visnu-dharmottara noticed by Hara- 
prasad Shastri in his Notices of Sanskrit Mss. (Second Series), IL, pp.164-172 (No. 190) and that 
their subject-matter is not mentioned in Visnu-dharmottara I. 148. 1-3 which refer to the topics 
dealt with in the preceding chapters (129-147). As the Visnu-dharma contains @ few 
consecutive chapters dealing with the same topics and having the same interlocutors 
as those of the verses mentioned above, it is undoubted that somebody took these verses 
from the Vignu-dharma, adapted them to the interlocution between Vajra and Markandeya, and 
then inserted them into the Visnu-dharmottara after the Ma‘sya-p. had plagiarised chapters 

» and verses from it. 
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Smrti works of Manu and others,* its incorporation of verses of the Mahabharates 
the Bhagavad-gita”” and the Manu-smrti?, its frequent denouncement of the 
Pasandas, especially the Buddhists®®, its high praise of the Bhagavatas™, ang 
its narration of the interesting story of Mahamoha*!, 

that giving out the Buddha to be an incarnation of V 
dharma is to be dated not earlier than 
work was written some time during th 


which must have preceded 
isnu, show that the Vis. 
200 A.D. It is highly probable that thi 


e third century A.D.%2 So, the 
which utilises the Visnu-dharma and thus testifies to the rep 


the latter, could not have been written earlier than 300 A.D. T} 
Vaisnava recast of the present Agneya 
A.D. The mention of Ragis (zodiacal 


Agneya-p, 
utation enjoyed by 
nus, the date of the 
-p. is to be placed between 300 and 50 
signs) and ‘Hora®’ in Chapter 13, th 





See Visnu-dharma, Chapter 44 (fols. 88b ff.), in which the Dharma-samhitas of Manu 
Vasistha, Paragara, Atri, Gargya, Sankha, Likhita, Yama, Javali, and many others have bee! 
mentioned. 


See also Chaps. 52 (fol. 97b>—manavo dharmah) and 74 (fol. 157a—manvadi-rapinaé caiv; 
samastah smrtayah smrtah). 

See, for instance, Visnu-dharma, Chap. 55 (fol. 101lb—aditya 
Mahabharata, i. 74. 30, etc.), and chap. 62 (folg. 112b 
etc., = Mahabharata xiii. 115. 64, etc.) 


"See Visnu-dharma, Chap. 2 (fol. 9a—manmana bhava mad-bhaktah, etc.—=Gita 9. 34 
Chapter 66 (fol. 123a-yada yada hi dharmasya glanih, etc.—Gita 4. 7), ete. In Chap. 35 (fol: 
65b-66a—bhagavan uvaéca—purvam eva yathakhyatam ranarambhe tavarjuna, etc.) ther 
is a clear reference to the Bhagavad-gita. 


*8See, for instance, Visnu-dharma, Chap. 101 (fol. 237b—adhit: 


< ya vedin vedau va, ete 
=Manu-smrti, 3. 2, etc. ; fol. 237b—grhasthas tu yada pasyet, etc.=Many 


-smrit 6.2; and so on) 
See Visnu-dharma, Chaps. 25, 66, 73, 105, etc. 
3°See ibid., Chaps. 3, 80, etc. 


This story, as given in Visnu-dharma, Chap. 25 in connection with the description and 
denouncement of Pasandas, runs as follows :— 


In ancient times two Daityas, sanda and Mark: 
of annihilating the gods, a dangerous Krtya (a 
which came out a dreadful figure called Maha 
fierce, haughty, deceitful and lazy. This 


four parts, one of which decried the gods and Brahmins, another ‘dis Jorge pend Maria into 
tising Yoga, the third engaged people in unlawful acts (vika: 
deprived them of their Jaana, made them accept Ajfiana as Jaana y : : 
delight in whatever went against the Vedas. ‘Teds senda by ganda and apogee”, and took 
moha, who was Adharma in person, deluded people in various ways aaa = is Maha- 
their respective duties enjoined upon them by their castes, mace them discard 


It is to be noted that although the Pasandas includi ae 
have been decried very frequently throughout the Varn diag ne, Sagas, Mahiy anists, etc.) 
of Visnu have been mentioned in sev ar Saddi. suierent incarnations 
among the incarnations of inciuded 


-candrav analanilau ca, ete.= 
ff.—caturo varsikin mAsar 


t eral chapters, the Buddha h 
; pters, has b 
Visnu only in Chap. 66 which must be @ later = na : 
© two ommseoutize verses of Agneya-p., Chap, 28, viz., ‘grotavya bhavata ityam’ and 
pes mayy Rs ghar > of which the first contains &mention of th “te a guey am’ and 
es peng eR gma Va rad ho & good sora 
(Gos ollowine ii ose 4, al & good number o: 
aaa eras Von oe e WO Verses have been derived by the Agneya-p. from 
The date of ¢ 


omposition of +) Lomas’ x 
analysis of that work, if Eilers Visrou dharma will be dis 


The high age of the V4, 
influence. 


cussed in greater details in our 


asnu-dh i . 
arma 18 also shown by its complete immunity from Tantric 
The familiarity of ancient people w; : 
absence of the term ‘rag; ¢ People with the Tithis, Naksat; ; 
to show that the inding ae works down to the time of i Tae Be the tome 
Tet edasabienay me were not familiar with the Rasis earlior than 34 oy aia 7 
nm of the word ‘hora’ also is «j if - century A.D. 
two verses quoted from (G . IS ‘signif cant. Though the Occurr, ‘hora’ 
came to be used by the Indinng iy) tanamihira’s Br hat-samhitd, pp, rae g =a ‘hed 


a : ans much i : 
Prove that it was used by thom earls aig aes Sixth century A.D., there is nothing , 
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enumeration of Naksatras in the new order from Aévini in Chap. 16, the use 
of the word ‘pradurbhava’ (manifestation) instead of ‘avatara’ (incarnation) 
in a large number of places*4, the mention of the ‘ten incarnations’ 
) (dasivatara) of Visnu-Narayana in three places in Chapters 3, 23 and 28%, 
and the non-inclusion of the Tantric ‘Yantra’ among the mediums of worship* 
mentioned in Chapters 6, 7, 28 and 30, tend to indicate that the Agneya-p. was 
recast by the Vaisnavas in the fifth century A.D. 


It has already been said that the present Agneya-p. was recast by the Vaisnava 
in the second stage of its development. So, the Agneya-p. in its original form, 
) in which it was concerned with the Fire cult of the Agnihotri Brahmins of the 
| Yajurveda and said to have been spoken out by the Fire-god to Marici during the 
| latter’s twelve-year sacrifice, must have been composed much earlier than 400 A.D, 
It is, however, n:t possible for us with the present state of our knowledze to 
| determine the upper limit uf the date of its composition. The fact that in its 
i original form the Agneya-p. praised Agni as identical with Rudra-Siva and was 
| meant fur popularising the Fire cult of the Yajurvedins, tencs to indicate that 
| this work was first \. ritten not later than the beginning of the Christian era. 


| The verses and extracts added to the Agneya-p. curing the third stage of its 
| development do not appear to be many in uumber. These include the verses on 








*It is to be noted that except mentioning a few names in different places the Agneya-p. 
does not give any complete list of these ‘ten incarnations’. 


The mention of the ‘ten incarnations’ of Visnu in three places in the Agneya-p. does not 
| necessarily mean that the Buddha was one of them. Although the Buddha has been named as 
| the founder of a heretical faith in Agneya-p. 29.41 (fol. 102b), there is not the slightest indication 
in this Purana that he came to be regarded as an incarnation of Visnu. This shows that the 
| ‘ten incarnations’ include both Krsna and Balarama instead of the Buddha. According to the 

N arasiimha-p. also, which, as we shall see presently, have a good number of verses in common 
} With the Agneya-p., the ten manifestations or incarnations (pradurbhavah, ‘daSavatarah’- 
N arasimha-p. 54.6) of Visnu are the following :—Matsya, Karma, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, 
\ Paraéurama, Rama (son of DaSaratha), Balabhadra (Rama), Krsna, and Kalki. (See Narasi- 
mha-p., Chapters 36-54). Narasimha-p. 36. 9a, mentioning the Buddha as one of the mani- 
i 


j *4See especially Chaps. 21-27 and 55-58 and the colophons thereof. 
| 


festations of Visnu, is undoubtedly spurious. This line, which makes the number of manifes- 
} tations eleven, does not occur in most of the Mss. of the N arasimha-p. Moreover, in giving 
accounts of the ten manifestations or incarnations of Visnu the Narasimha-p. makes no mention 
of the Buddha but narrates stories of Krsna and Balarama, giving them out to be manifestations 


i i 1 
{ or incarnations of the black and white energies—Sakti sita-krsne—of Visnu.—See Narasimha-p. 
| Chapter 53. 


| dh: Even if we assume that the ‘ten incarnations’ mentioned in the Agneya-p. include the Bud- 
{ of ea not seriously affect the date to which we have assigned this work in the second stage 
ews eat sa An examination of the different lists of incarnations of Visnu, as given in the 
moaned aficaratra Samhitas; and various other works, shows that the Buddha began to be 
Papas e ie ee eon, of Visnu not very much earlier than 500 A.D. (See R. C. Hazra, 
uranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 41-42.) 


3 a 
‘These mediums are the following: water, fire, heart, sun, altar, and image. 
apsv agnau hrdaye surye sthandile pratimasu ca / 
Satsv etesu hareh sarvam arcanam munibhih krtam // 
agneu kriyavatam devo hrdi devo manisinam / 
pratimasv alpa-buddhinam yoginam sarvato harih // 
(Agneya-p., Chap. 6, fol. 17a= Narasimha-p. 
62.5-6.) 


See also Agneya-p. 7.16 (agnau kriyavatam devo, etc.); 28.83 (agnau kriyavatam asmi 


yw 7rQi c&ham manisinam | ima er Parent 4 i 
: sinam / pratimasv alpa-buddhinaém jfidninadm asmi sarvatah //); and 30.6 
{agnau hrdy ambare eapsu sthandile pratimasu ja. 
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the method of performing Nyasa%? 
preceding these ver: es on Nyas 


same as Narasimha-p. 6 


in Chapter 6. Although 12 metrical ling 


a and 14 others following them are mostly the 


2. 4-17, the lines on Nyasa of the Agneya-p. are remark. 
ably wanting in the Narasimha-p., which also was written between 400 and 
500 A.D.38 


Il. Tas AGNEYA-PURANA AS KNOWN TO THE SMRTI-WRITERS 


It has already been said that the Agneya-p. has been drawn upon un ‘er the 
titles ‘Agneya-p.’ (or ‘Agni-p.’) and ‘Vahni-p.’ in many of the commentaries and 
Nibandhas early and late an’ 


. that most of these quoted verses are traceable in, the 
extant text of the Agneya-p. But the number of the untraceable quotations, as 
enli ted in Appendices I(B) and TXB), is also not at all negligible. These shov 


how the text of the Agneya-p. has undergone losses in, course of time. The varied 


contents of these verses, as occurring in different sources®®, are generally th 
following : 


(t) Creation.—Classification of created beings into 


‘daiva’ and ‘asura’ (the 
‘daiva’ creatures being those who are devoted to Visnu). 


—Hv., p. 497 (2 lines), 


(#1) Religious rites and duties.—(a) Bath (which is to precede all religious 
acts).—Bs., p. 81 (2 lines). 


(b) Method of sipping water (acamana).—Bs., p. 175 (4 lines), 





87 All these verses on Nyasa have been quoted by Madhavaca; ain hi 
Paraéara-smrti, I. i, pp. 366-369. "ye tn his commentary on the 


*8For the date of the Narasimha-p. see R. C, Hise in Annals : 
Research Institute, XXVI, 1945, pp. 12 ff. as of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
°The abbreviations, 


used exclusively here, are ag follows :— 


Bs. = Brahmana-sarvasva (of Halayudha). Pe. = Purusartha-cintamant (of Visnu- 
Ce. = Caturvarga-cintimani (of Hemiadri). phe). 
Se, =; Lae. ka 
Dk. = Déna-kaumudi (of Govindananda), "fan cae “poise 
Ds. =Déna-sdgara (of Vallalasena), Sk, =Sriddha-kaumudt (of Govinda- 
nanda), 
Gbh. = Ganga-bhakti-tarangini (of Ganapati), St : 
5 REE . =Smrti-tativa (of Raghunandana). 
» = Ganga-vrakyavali (of Vidys ti a- ; : 
athe yapati Upa Sudahi-k, ~ Suda Lame (of Govinda- 
a). 
Hv. =H ari-bhakti-vilasa (of Gopalabhatta), Sy, =Srdddha-viveka (of Rudradhara). 
Kn, = Kala-nirnaya (of Madhavacarya), Te, = Turtha-cintémani (of Vacaspati- 
Kr, = Krtya-ratnakara (of Candefvara Prag 
Phakkura), Pv. = Tithi-viveka (of Salapani). 
Ks. = Kala-siira (of Gadadhara), Vk. =Varsa-kaumudi (of Govindanan- 
) a) (of Govind 
a). 
Np. = Nityacéra-pradi a Tame Se * 
Vajapeyin),  °* (f Narasimha Viet. =Varsa-kriya (of Rudradhara). 
Vm. =Vi , : is 
Pbh, =Madhavacar a’s Bha pate Cl Mitre ee 
Pariiéara-omrii, ee, i, 


=Vidhana-part jata (of Ananta- os 
bhatta) ' ( ¥ 





or ere: epee ee 


is ee lk a 
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(c) Performance of Samdhya.—Praice of Gayatri—Bs., p. 7C (3 lines). Method 
of ‘japa’—Bs., p. 79 (2 lines). Bad effects of non-performance of Samdhya—Bs., 
p. 30 (4 lines). 


(d) Method and praise of ‘pitr-tarpana’—Cc. III. i, pp. 930 (3 lines) and 
701-702 (20 lines). 


(e) Glorification of Visnu.—Praise of uttering his name—Hy., p. 331 (2 lines). 
Method and praise of Visnu-worship—Cc. III. ii, p- 665 (10 lines) ; Hv., p. 311 
(6 lines). Preference to he given to Visnu-worship in all auspicious works—St., 
p. 198 (2 lines). Selection of flowers, leaves, etc. for Visnu-worship—WVp., p. 626 
(3 lines) ; Vm., Paja-prakaga, pp. 49 (2 lines) and 53 (4 lines). Offer of gold, 
gems, clothes, ete. to Visnu—=St. II, p. 627 (2 lines) ; Vm., Pija-prakasa, p. 37 
(4 lines). Results of constructing or repairing Visnu-temples or of contemplating 


to do so—Hv., p. 655 (8 lines). Characteristics of a Salagrama stone—Hv., p. 128 
(11 lines). 


(f) Performance of Sraddha.—Method and praise of performing Sraddha 
and of offering pinda to Pitrs—Cc, IIL. i, p. 970 (2 lines); Sv. 
(of Rudradhara), p. 9 (1 line); St. II, p. 238 (2 lines). Self-restraint to be 
practised by the performer of Sraddha—Cc. III. i, p. 1013 (2 lines). Dedication 
of bulls—St., II, p. 339 (5 lines)=St. II, p. 529; Ks., p. 407 (2 lines). 
Results of offering pinda during the first year of death—JSk., p. 360 (2 lines)= 
Suddhi-k., pp. 181 and 185. Offer of various articles (such as food, betel-leaves, 
camphor, village, cultivable land, house, garden, bed, various animals, etc.) to 
the Pitrs in a Sraddha—Ce. IIL. i, pp. 716 (10 lines) and 745-6 (11 lines). Gift of 
Sesamum for the good of the deceased—Suddhi-k., p. 160 (2 lines). 


Sraddha, ete. of Pasandas, outcastes, persons killed by beasts or committing 
suicide, and so on—Sv., V, pp. 122 (11 lines) and 123 (3 lines). 


Sraddha of, and offer of pinda to, a chaste wife who has burnt herself in the same 
Pyre as that of her deceased husband—Sc., V, p. 163 (2 lines). 


Results of honouring Brahmins in a Sraddha—Cc. III. i, p. 686 (2 lines). 


(9) Procedure and praise of various Vratas (of which gift of different articles 
‘a an important part), viz., Pirnima-vrata (on Sravana-paurnamasi)—Cc. II. 
‘» P. 244 (2 lines) ; Lakgmi-vrata (on Caitra-paficami)— Kr. p. 118 (4 lines) ; Rudra- 
Yratas (in Vaisakha and Jyaistha)—Kr., pp. 151 (4 lines) and 186 (3 lines) ; Kanti- 
sete oe Vaisikha)— Kr., p. 151 (3 lines) ; Priti-vrata, Gauri-vrata, Saura-vrata 
and Visnu-vrata— Kr., pp. 218-9 (13 lines) ; Siva-vratas of two kinds—Kr., pp. 
219-220 (8 lines) ; Siva-vrata (to be observed for one year beginning from Phalguna- 
Krsna-caturdasi)—Kr., pp. 621-522 (12 lines); Candra-vrata (in Karttika)—Kr., 
= ae (3 lines) ; Varuna-vrata (on Karttika-krgna-caturdasi)— Kr., p. 409 (3 lines). 
Ekadasi-vrata (praise of observing fast, and denouncement of taking food, on the 
EkAdast Tithi)—Ce, Tr. i, p. 996 (1 line)—Cc. III. ii. p. 160; Sc. IV, p. 59 (2 lines) 
=Ce. TIT. ii, pp. 155 and 172—St. IL pp. 36 and 37=Hv., p. 384=Pe., p. 1861 
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Cc. IIL. ii. p. 152 (2 lines) = Hv., p. 391; Cc. IL. i, p- 993 (1 line) = Ce, IIT. ii, p. 159; 
Ks., pp. 126 and 148-9. Rohini-pratipad— Ks., p. 602 (10 lines, of which one mentions 
the Vrécika Rasi). Vijaya-dvadasi-vrata (spoken out by Maitreya to a king, and 
mentioning the Simha Rasi and the eight incarnations of Visnu from Matsya to 
Balaréma)—Cc. II. i, pp. 1136-38 (45 lines) 


Jayanti-vrata (treated of in a much larger number of verses than that used in 
the extant text of Agneya-p., Chap. 65)— Kn., p. 209 (2 lines) ; Cc. II. i, pp. 811-2 
=Cc. III. ii, p. 130 (8 lines, of which some have also been quoted in Kn., pp. 210 
and 201, Pc., pp. 111-2, 118, 119 and 124, and Vp., ii, p. 558); Oc. III. ii, p. 132 
(2 lines)= Hv., p. 493=Vp. ii, p. 560; Pc., pp. 112-3 (29 lines) ; Pe., pp. 119-120 
(4 lines). (These untraceable verses on the Jayanti-vrata deal with the following 
topics :—Definition of Jayanti; praise of fasting and of worshipping Vasudeva 


on the Tithi called Jayanti; sins arising out of non-observance of the Vrata and 
of taking food on the Jayanti Tithi; and so on). 


Food materials which are beneficial in Vratas.—Cc. I, p. 8 (4 lines), and II. i 
p. 332 (7 lines). Effects of using ill-got money in religious rites, donations, etc.— 
Cc. I, p. 5 (2 lines). 


(h) Gifts and donations.—Wealth, earned, is meant for making gifts—Cc. I, 
pp. 6-7 (4 lines)=Pbh. I. i, p. 178. 
Proper time and place for making gifts—Ds., fol. 1l5a-b (twelve lines). 
Methods and praise of making various kinds of gifts, viz., 
Brahmanda-dina—Ce. I, pp. 240-241 (16 lines) ; 
Go-dina—Ds., fols. 88a (3 lines) and 88b (2 lines) 
Kanaka-dina—Vp. iii, pp. 152-4 (35 lines) 


Karaka-dana (with food and water on the Vaigakha 


; Vp. iii, pp. 233-4 (15 lines) ; 
-trtiya)— Ks., p. 70. 
Mahisi-dana—Ds., fols. 152a-153a (40 lines) ; Vkt., p. 242; 
Pratisraya-dana—Cc. I, p. 673 (7 lines) ; 
Prastiyamana-dhenu-dina—Ds., fols. 82b-83a (6 lines) ; 
Siivarna-dina—Ds., fols.114b-115a (10 lines) 


Tila-dhenu-dana—Cc, I, p. 403 (2 lines) 
Vaso-dina—Ds., fol. 112a (4 lines) 


Vrgabha-dina—Vp. iii, pp. 253.4 (25 lines) 
Vrga-dina—Dhk., pp. 57-58 (14 lines), 


(iit) Rules about taking food.—Use of Sakala Mantras in Homa and Bhita-bali 
before eating—Vm., Abnika-prakaéa, pp. 411, 416 and 417 (2 lines), 
Prohibitions about taking food ( 


; placed on Arka-leay h 
of iron or copper, and so on)—S? , I, p. 432 (2 lines) BAe aa ree Poerols 
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(iv) Ganga-mahatmya (consisting of praise of bath and death in the Ganges, 
of worshipping @ Siva-linga on her bank after taking bath in her waters, and of 
repeating her name)—T'c., p. 263 (2 lines)=S?. I, p. 495 ; Vkt., p. 238 (reference 
only); @v., fol. 44b (4 lines, of which two have also been quoted in @bh., fol. 45b) ; 
Gbh., fols. 5b-6a (4 lines) and 19a (2 lines); St. I, p. 495 (6 lines). 

(v) Miscellancous.—(a@) Yugma-tithi-vicara—Tv., fol. 3a (2 lines)=Vk., p. 320 
=Vp., ii, p. 578 ; St. I, p. 31 (2 lines). 

(b) Definition of ‘murder’ (ea, which is said to be an action done personal- 
ly or through some other person out of passion, hatred or mistake and resulting in 
none’s loss of life)—St. I, p. 519 (2 lines). 

(c) Attainment of heaven by those who court death for the sake of their masters 
—St. II. p. 286 (3 lines). 

(d) Lament of a Brahmin whose son was killed by Dasaratha— Hv., p. 476 
{4 lines). 

(ec) Measurement of the Yoni and other Kundas—WNp., pp. 149-150 (4 lines). 

(f) Preparation of the Japya-sitra with or without ‘meru’— Np., p. 183 (1 line), 

(g) Praise of conduct (vrtta) as more important than lineage (kula)—Cc. Iii. 
i, pp. 443-444 (2 lines). 

Besides the untraceable verses noted above there are a few others, which have 
» been mentioned in Appendices I (A) and II (A). It will be noticed that among these 
untraceable verses there are some which have been quoted exclusively in the Smrti 
works of particular parts of India. So, it will not be wrong to presume that the 


text of the Ayneya-p., like those of other Purinic works, differed more or less in 
different localities. 


Ill. Taz RAMA LEGEND In THE AGNEYA-PURANA 


This legend constitutes almost the half of the present extensive text of the 
Agneya-p., which, in its India Office Ms. No. 1001°, consists of 354 folios having 
12-13 lines on a page. So, it is fairly elaborate and occupies a very important place 
among the subject matters dealt with in this work. As the Rama legend was already 
given elaborately in Valmiki’s Ramayana, its repetition in another work may 
Sppear to some of us to be wholly unnecessary. Hence the question naturally 
iis as to why this highly popular legend was introduced into the Agneya-p. in 
epite of the fact that people had an easy access to the text of Valmiki’s Ramayana 
which was widely read in all parts of the country. As an answer we may refer to 
some verses of the Agneya-p. in which Valmiki’s Ramayana has not only been 
Te ee aay sacred work“! and given out to be a source of ‘dharma’ but also 

“This Ms. even, 


fi which is the most perfect of the threo I have consulted, lacks as many as 
byt ont chapters and also considerable parts of two more. 
© other 


India Office Ms. (No. 142 letel 
and ¢ Ms. (No. 1425) has lost a large number of chapters, some comp etely 
end. he others partly ; and the Asiatic Society (Calcutta) Ms. has lost more than half from the 


ap 
article the relevant verses of the Agneya-p. see foot-note 95 in Part I of the present 


“See Agneya-p. 32.33. 
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prescribed for regular study in temples and other places for the acquisition of relj- 
gious merits.43 As a matter of fact, the Ramayana came to be utilised from early 
times for popular instruction and the maintenance of social and religious discipline 
among the Hindus, and this use of the epic continued in and outside India to very | 
late periods, as is evidenced by an inscription of Cambodia‘, by the Brhad- 
dharma-p., and by Krttivasa’s Atma-vivarana attached to his famous Bengali 
Ramayana. Of these three sources, the first records that one Soma-garman presen- 
ted copies of “the Ramayana, the Purana, and the complete Mahabharata’’ to 
temple in Cambodia, thus showing that about 600 A.D. the Ramayana had already 
attained fame in that far-off country as a sacred book of Hinduism. The Brhad- 
dharma-p., which was written in Bengal, most probably in its south-western part, 
some time during the latter half of the thirteenth century A.D.**, takes Valmiki’s 


Ramayana to be a valuable code of Varnasrama-dharma and tries to popularise 
its study, saying : 


“The great epic Ramdyana was written by Valmiki himself. There, on the 
pretext of (narrating) Rama’s history, all the (religious and social) duties (of people) 
have been recorded in their entirety in accordance with the division of castes and 
orders of life (sarve dharmah samuddista varnésrama-vibhagasah.—Verse 1). 








“The duties of women, the duties of kings, the excellent duties of Brahmins, 


the duties of Vaisyas, the duties of Sidras, and likewise, the duties of house-holders 
(Verse 2), 














“the conduct of various deities, and also the matters concerning foes and friends 
—all these duties have been determined by way of (describing Rama’s) history 
(Verse 3). 





“This (work) is to be read, understood and remembered by one who wants to 
have happiness and peace (Verse 4), ! 
* * * * * * * * 
“One’s house, which lacks (a copy of) 


the auspicious epic Ramayana, is (no 
better than) a burning ground and is shunned by the gods and patriarchs (Verse 6). 


* * * * 


* * * * 


“The goddess (Durga), who is the 


giver of final ipati i 
sevididndedaten cables mia emancipation and of all desired 


Visnu and others, is undoubtedly pleased with 
"8See, for instance, Agneya-p. 43. OFF. 
“For this inscription see A Barth. iti 
i ; I * . 7 
des Mss. de la bibliotheque nationale, t, xvi, 1, Baris ine us! er pees. oh. exieals 
@ see JRAS, 1876 P 72. 
’ » Pp. 172£f. 
& to Jogesh Chandra R i 
assay See Bha@ratavaréq (a Sot yeonmacr time bei able 
-37 B.S.), p. 677. ae 


For our analysis of 
1955, pp. 245.263, ‘2° Brhad-dharma-p, see 








For the Old Javanic Ramayan 
* Accordin 


osed a little after the thirteenth 
hed from Calcutta), XVII, Part ii 


Journal of the University of Gauhati, VE, ! 
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one who reads, during the days of the great autumnal worship (of Devi) in Aévina, 
the excellent history of Rama written by Valmiki (Verses 24-25). 


% * * * * * * #9746 


Krttivisa, who began to write his Bengali Ramayana in Saka 1340 (A.D. 1418), 
also tells us that being ordered by his royal patron he composed the work for popular 
instruction." 


Now, from our analysis of the present Agneya-p. we have seen that this work came to 
incorporate the Rama legend not at the time of its first composition but during its 
recast by the Vaisnavas and that this recast was made some time during the fifth 
century A.D. We also know from the evidence of history that after the death of 
Agoka Maurya Hinduism began to re-assert itself against Buddhism, Jainism and 
other heretical and anti-Brahmanical faiths firmly rooted in the country and that the 
movement gained considerable momentum under the powerful patronage of the 
Gupta emperors who, though perfectly tolerant of both Buddhism and Jainism, 
were officially orthodox Hindus and gave themselves out to be Parama-Bhagavata. 
So, we may assume that from about the fourth century A.D. there wasa much greater 
attempt to popularise the study of the Ramayana and the part played by this work 
in making the movement attain greater success with the progress oftime was consi- 
derable. That this assumption is not without a basis, is shown by Kumaralata’s 
Kalpanaimanditika*® which mentions a public recitation of the Ramayana, by certain 
passages of the Agneya-p. to which we have referred above, by Chinese sources which 
tell us that the Ramayana was a well-known and popular work among the Indian 
Buddhists at the time of Vasubandhu, a Buddhist philosopher of the fourth century 
A.D., and more remarkably by a number of Jain works, in which the Rama legend 
has been given with curious modifications obviously meant for the effective pro- 


pagation of the Jain faith. A few instances of this last-mentioned class of works 
may be given here. 


In the second half of the first century A.D.*° a Jain monk, Vimala Siri by name ,. 
wrote his Prakrit epic Pawmacariya®! (Padma-carita—Life of Padma alias Rama, 
son of Dagaratha) which he called a ‘Purana’ on two occasions, viz. in 1.32 and 





“For these verses see Brhaddharma-p. (Vangavasi Press ed.) i. 26. 


47 ~ 
waaay 8 | Oe | LACHSA I 


* * * * 


SIF FT MTaTT a Hiaaa qftsa ul 
For this verse of Krttiva Krttiv 
€ rttivasa, see Krttivasa-viraci ama i-ka Nalini 
Bhattash : oa 1988, p. 178 : a peerage lie ois Adi-kanda, ed. Nalini Kanta 


app d 
— work was written very probably towards the end of the second century A.D. 
JRAS, 1907, pp. 99 ff. 


50Tn z 
the year te a em of his Pauma-cariya Vimala Siri tells us that he wrote this work in 
thing datieery Ay? ahavira (i.e. about 62 A.D.). According to H. Jacobi, it was written in the 


“Ed. H. Jacobi, Bhavnagar 1914. 
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118.111, and in which he branded Valmiki’s Ramayana as a bundle of lies and retold 
the Rama legend with such corrective modifications as would create a perfectly 
Jaina atmosphere and help the successful propagation of the Jaina religion and philo- 
sophy. In this work animal sacrifice has been denounced and said to have been in- 
troduced by a Raksasa (who was a Brahmin in bis previous birth), the sacrificia] 
rites have been explained spiritually and Padma, also called Rama on many occa- 
sions, has been said to have attained perfect knowledge and entered Nirvana. 


Taking Vimala Siri’s work as a model Ravisena wrote in 678 A.D. his Padma- 
purdna® in Sanskrit, in which he followed the Pauma-cariya very often in respect 
of contents and occasionally in respect of language even. In this work also, slaughter 
-of animals has been denounced under all circumstances, Rama, son of Dasaratha, 
has been named as Padma, and the Rama legend has been narrated with innovations, 
or rather distortions, to suit the religious interests of the Jains. 


Other Jaina works narrating the Rama legend in the Jaina fashion are the 
Uitara-purana of Gunabhadra (9th century AD), Trisasti-sataka-purusa-caritra 
-of Hemacandra (12th century A.D.), Ramea-caritra of Devavijayaganin (16th 
-century A.D.), Punya-candrodaya-purana® of Krsnadisa, and so on. The 
underlying motive of all these works as well as of those mentioned above is to prove 
-the greater antiquity of the Jain religion and its superiority to Brahmanism and 

Hinduism and also to induce people to accept Jainism and follow a Jaina mode of 
‘life. 

The narration of the Rama legend in the Jaina religious books mentioned above 
and the nature of the modifications made in it by the authors of these works show 
how immensely popular the Ramdyaya was in those days and what a great part it 
played in popularising among the common run of peopls the prin ciples of Hindu social 

-and religious life. As a matter of fact, with the growing unpopularity of the sacri- 
ficial religion of the Vedas as reflected in verses 42-46 of Bhagavad-gitaé, Chapter 2, 


the Vedic ideas of life and society were kopt alive and popularised chiefly by the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Purazas, i 


From what has been said above it is evident that the Rama legend was included 
in the Agneya-p. at least for two definite purposes, viz., for enlightening the people 
with the Vedic ideas of life and conduct, and for checking the spread of J. ainism ; 
Buddhism and other anti-Vedic faiths by keeping the people alert against false 
propaganda and misrepresentation of facts. It wag clearly with these Sa. in view 
that the authors of the Purinas incorporated summaries of Valmiki’s Bisrane or 
works and did not hesitate even to use 
run of people, for whom these summaries 
oncerned more with the subject-matters 


Sahityaratna, 


parts of the Rama story in their respective 
Valmiki’s works ifnecessary. The common 


oD 
Ed. Pandit Darbari La ayati 
Granthamala Nos. 29-31, i Se genre 


For @ synopsis of the co 
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purdna—K athasara (Calcutta, Vin 


Mitra, 


Manikacandra Digambara Jaina 


ts of this work see Chint: 
anirvana Samvat 2450) oe 


hakravarti, Jaina-padma- 
Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, VI, pp. 70 ff 
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than with the language in which these were expressed. With their little learning 
they could seldom find out the parallelism in language between two or more works, 
and, consequently, they took as much interest in the Rama legend read out and ex- 
plained to them from Valmiki’s Ramayana as in that from a Purana or some other 
reputed work. 


Though the Rama legend, as given in the Agneya-p., cannot claim any striking 
originality in matters of incidents or language, it begins with a story which is rather 
new and is not found in Valmiki’s Ramayana. This story, which occurs in Chapter 
73, owes its narration to two previous statements made by Vasistha in Chapters 71 
and 72 in connection with the genealogies of the royal dynasties of Ayodhya and 
Videha. According to one of these statements made in verse 43 of Chapter 71, 
Rama was born from Dagaratha for the accomplishment of the work of gods and was. 
identical with Hari Narayana himself, although he descended on earth in four parts.5* 
The other statement of Vasistha, which occurs in verses 21b-24a of Chapter 72,. 
runs as follows. While Siradhvaja (Janaka) was sowing for the sake of a son, Sita 
was born to him as a daughter from the plough ; she, ‘who was accustomed to lie 
on the broad chest of Visnu’, was given by her father to Ramadeva, and when she 
was living with her husband in a forest, she was forcibly carried away by the 
villainous Ravana ; after sho had suffered great hardships, she was rescued by her 


husband, but she entered the earth through mental agony and a sense of self- 
respect.°> 


The above references made by Vasistha to Narayana’s future birth in the 
Ayodhya family as Rama and also to that of Laksmi, excited great curiosity in 
Ambarisa, who requested Vasistha, at the beginning of Chapter 73, to tell him why 
Narayana would be born as a human being and why he would be separated from his 
wife. Consequently, Vasistha narrated the following story to king Ambarisa : 


Once a war broke out between the gods and demons, and in it the latter had their 
dead warriors revived by Bhargava’s wife by means of her life-restoring lore 
(samjivani vidya). As the demons were thus becoming invincible, Visnu killed 
Bhargava’s wife for the good of all the worlds. Bhargava got enraged at Visnu and 
cursed him to be born as a human being and suffer, like himself, from the pangs of 
separation from his beloved wife. After this incident the Earth, being troubled by 
the activities of Kumbhakarna and other powerful Raksasas, approached Brahma 
for redress. She narrated the story of the origin of the demons Madhu and Kaitabha. 
and their death at the hand of Visnu, referred to Visnu’s killing of Hiranyakagipu 





‘4ramo dagarathaj jato deva-karyartha-sadhanat / 
caturdha so ’vatirno ’pi harir naraéyanah svayam // 


Shrasvaroma tu tasyapi tasmat siradhvajo *bhavat // 
vapato yasya putrartham siraét sitabhavat suta / 
s& datta ramadevasya visnirasthala-Sayini // 
hrta sé tu vanasthasya ravanena duratmana / 
anubhtya mahad duhkham tatranitéa tada punah // 
patya tad-abhimanic ca dukhid bhimim athasrayat / 
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and Hiranyiksa for her sake, and spoke of her trouble from the Raksasas. Brahma 
took her to Visnu, who was then lying in his bed with Laksmi. As Laksmi did not 


receive the Earth with due honour, she was cursed by the latter to be separated 
from her husband. 


This, Vasistha said, was the cause of Lakgmi’s separation from her husband 
(Chapter 73). 


Next, being asked by Ambarisa to speak on the origin of those terrible Raksasas, 
Vasistha agreed to “reproduce the Ramayana completely from the beginning’’** and 
also what the Earth had said to Visnu after her meeting with the latter. He then 
reported the Earth’s statements that the demons Madhu and Kaitabha were reborn 
as Hiranyakasipu and Hiranyaksa, sons of Kasgyapa, that the latter two demons 
were killed by Visnu in his Boar and Man-lion incarnations, and that two Raksasas, 
viz., Ravana and Kumbhakarna, were troubling her by their existence. Following 
the Uttara-kinda (Chapters 2-11) of Valmiki’s Raméyane he also narrated the follow- 
ing stories : birth of Visravas*? as Pulastya’s son from a princess’ who came to 
Pulastya’s hermitage to play with her friends and conceived immediately through 
Pulastya’s curse ; Kubera Vaisravana’s birth to Viéravas, his severe austerities, and 
attainment from Brahma of the status of the lord of wealth (dhanadhipatva) and the 
fourth quarter-guardian (caturtha lokapala), his getting an aerial car called Puspaka 

from the same god, and his residence, according to his father’s instructions, at Lanka 


which had been left vacant by the Raksasas out of fear from V. 


isnu (Chapter 74) ; 
birth of Heti and Praheti ; birth of Sukesi®* (grandson of Heti and son of Vidyut- 


kega), who was discarded by his mother on the Kailasa mountain immediately after 
his birth, picked up by Parvati with motherly affection, and given by her an aerial 
city (vaihayasa pura) for residence ; birth of three sons to Sukesi, viz., Malyavat, 


Sumialin and Malin, who practised severe austerities, received a boon from Brahma 
to be invincible, ordered Tvastr to construct a beautiful city for their residence, 
and occupied, at T'vastr’ 


ughters to Malyavat, Sumalin 
and Malin, of whom the second had four daughters including Kaikasi ; beginning 
of a war between the gods and the Raksasas for Possession of Lanka, (Chapter 75); 
detailed description of the war, in which Kumbhakarn 5 
active part ; final victory of Ravana, who then con 


@, Meghanada and others took 
tinued to resid nka, with 
all his relations and followers (Chapters 76-77) ° > sreemaalaa 


Here ends Vasistha’s prelude to the Rama story, 
In this chapter Vasistha does not give any detailed 


which begins from Chapter 78. 
and others but simply says, in verses 1-8, that for 


description of the birth of Rama 
killing Ravana, the enemy of the 

Stasmad ramayan a : 
Agneya-p. 74, 9a, S#™Vak pravaksyamy anupurvagah // 

In the Agneya-p Viéravas is on 
; “3 ce named as Visvavagu. 

living A°°o%ding to the Rémayana (vii 2) sho wae ideo oer 
‘ving in a hermitage, cee 


of Trnabindu, a royal sage 
The Ramayana names him as Sukega (see Ramayana vii 4 


32,and 5. 1, 3,5 ete.), 
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gods and. Brahmins, Narayana (also called Hrsikesa) was born as the son of DaSaratha, 
Vasistha then passes on to the incident of Visvamitra’s arrival at Ayodhya for taking 
Rama and Laksmana for the protection of his sacrificial rites and goes on describing 
Daéaratha’s conversation with Visvamitra who gives out Rama and Laksmana 
to be the incarnations of Narayana and Sesa respectively, Rama and Laksmana’s 
start with the sage, the latter’s imparting the spells, named Bala and Atibala, to the 
two brothers, Rama’s killing of Tadaka, a Raksasi stationed there by Ravana, 
Rama and Laksmana’s arrival at Siddhasrama and giving protection to the sacrificial 
rites of Visvamitra and other sages (Chapter 78), Rama’s freeing Ahalyaé of Gautama’s 
curse which turned her into stone (Chapter 79), Visvamitra’s taking Rama and 
Laksmana to Mithila, where Rama broke the Mahesvara bow which had been kept 
with Janaka by Bhargava, and soon. Vasigtha finishes his Rama story with Sita’s 
fire-ordeal at Lanka, Rama’s return from there in an aerial car, his corronation at 
Ayodhya, and his peaceful reign there. 


A careful comparison of the Rama legend in the Agenya-p. with thatin Valmiki’s 
Réimayane will show that so far as the main incidents of the legend are concerned 
there is practically no difference between the two works. There are, of course, occa- 
sional differences in matters of details. For instance, in Agneya-p., Chapter 74, 
Pulastya is said to have practised austerities on the Himadri (and not on a side of the 
mountain Meru, as said in Raémdyane vii. 2.7), and Visravas (son of Pulastya and 


\ father of Kubera Vaigravana) is named as Vigvavasu also; in Chapter 75 Vidyut- 


l 





keSa’s son (and Heti’s grandson) is named as Sukesi (and not Sukega as in Ramayana 

vii. 4-5), Sukesi’s mother is said to have discarded him, immediately after his birth, 

on the Kailésa mountain (and not on the Mandara as said in Ramayana. vii. 4. 24), 

and the names cf the sons and daughters of Malyavat, Sumélin and Malin differ in 

some cases from those given in Ramdyane vii. 5. 34-43 ; in Chapter 112 Sita, in her 
talk with Ravana in disguise, gives out Rama’s age to be 28 years and that of herself 
to be 20 at the time of Rama’s exile by his father (whereas according to Sita’s state- 
ment, occurring in Ramayana iii. 47. 10b-1la, Rama’s age was then 25 years and that 
of Sita 18 years)*); in Chapter 113 Ravana is said to have abducted Sita on the eighth 
lunar day of the dark half of the month of Magha (there being no mention in the 
Ramayana of any particular day for the incident) ; and so on. 


As regards language, the Agneya-p. cannot claim originality in all cases. Though 
there are many occasions on which this Purana has described certain incidents of 
Rama’s life in its own language, thereare numerous otherson which it has taken 
verses from the Ramayana with slight modifications or without any change at all. 
In a number of cases it has summarised the contents of certain verses by retaining 
_e__ 

a tenet wane tadaka nama raksasi / 

Tavanasya niyogena vasaty atra mahavane /| 

Agneya-p. 78. 27. 

“mame bharté mahateja vayasi paficaviméakah / 

astadasa hi varsani mama janmani ganyate // 
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their language as far as possible. As an instance, we may compare Agneyo-p, 
Chapter 75 with Ramayana vii. 5. A list of common or parallel verses from thes 
two chapters are given below for comparison : 


Agneya-p. Ramayana. 


75. 10a (malyavantam, etc.)=vii. 5. 6a (v. 1. ‘balinam’ for ‘raksasam’). 


75. lla (tapas taptum, etc.)=vii. 5. 9b. 


75. 11b (samtas tu, etc.)—ef. vii. 5. 10a (first half) and 10b (secord half). 


75. 13a (sukesi-putran, etc.)=vii. 5. 12b (v.1. ‘imantrya’ for ‘ahiiya’). 


75. 14b (ajeyah, etc)—cf. vii. 5. 14b. 
75. 15a (evam bhavisyati, etc.)—cf. vii. 5. 15. 
75. 15b (evam labdha-varah, ete.)—cf. vii. 5. 16a. 


75. 17a (asmakam tam, etc.)—cf. vii. 5. 20a. 


75. 17b (devesvara-grha°, etc.)—cf. vii. 5. 2la (mahegvara-grha’). 


75. 19a (daksinasyodadheh, ete.)=vii. 5. 22b. 


75. 19b (sikhare tasya, etc.)=vii. 5. 23b (vy. 1. madhyame’ mbudasannibhe). 


75. 20a (patatribhig ca, etc.)—cf. vii. 5. 24a, 


75. 2la (vasantu tatra, etc.)—cf. vii. 5. 25a. 


75. 21b (amaravatim, etc.)=vii. 5. 26b. 


75, 22 (lamka-durgam, etc.)=vii, 5, 27 (arrangement of the padas differs). 
And so on, 


Thus, the Rama legend of the Agneya 
the Ramayana not only in contents but a 
added to this Purana as early as the fifth 
textual and other problems relating to 


“Pp. has striking agreement with that of 
Iso in language, and this legend, being 


century A.D., can be utilised for solving 
the Ramayana. 


It should be mentioned in this connection that 


° ; C . 
verses in common with Vayu-p., Chapter 70) i Chapter 20 (which has many 


the Agneya-p. gives a remarkably 
3 ; ‘ance of K: 5 ; 
According to this chapter Vigravag had fo ee Se 


ur wives,—Devavarnini (daughter of 
Bh 3 ee : & 
unk eee and Raka (both daughters of Malyavat), and Kaikasi 
alin), of whom first gave birth to Vaigravana, the eldest son of 
&'Y appearance with three | iY 
ods Ge appe ee legs, an extremely hug! 
ai i pane oS ‘ haat broad chin, eight teeth, yellow beards, spike-like ears, 
Y complexion, Consequently, his father named him Kubera, the word * 


| 
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ku’ being used in the sense of decrying and ‘bera’ meaning ‘body’. Kaikasi, 
the fourth wife of Visravas, gave birth to Ravana, Kumbhakarna, Sirpanakha 
and Vibhisana, of whom the first (viz., Ravana) had spike-like ears, ten heads, 
four legs, twenty hands, red hair, a huge body, a collyrium-dark complexion, and 
red throats®. It may be mentioned here that these statements regarding Kubera, 
Ravana and others do not agree with what has been said about some of them in 
Agneya-p., Chapters 74-75 and Raémdyana vii. 3-5. According to these two sources, 
Vigravas had two wives Devavarnini and Kaikasi, of whom the second was a dau- 
ghter of Sumalin (and not of Malin as said in Agneya-p. Chapter 20), and Kubera 
Vaigravana was not ugly. In Ramayana vii. 9.4 Kubera Vaisravana has been 
described as amara-samkaga (shining like a god) and pavakopama (resembling Fire). 

As regards the text of the Rama legend of the Agneya-p. it may be said that the 
two complete manuscripts of this work, which we have been able to consult, are 
highly vorrupt and defective and sometimes omit large extracts or even complete 
chapters. For instance, in Chapter 75 the first thirty verses name the descendants 
of Heti, narrate short stories about VidyutkeSa, Sukesi, and the three brothers 
Malyavat, Sumalin and Malin, and end with the mention that these three brothers 





S2rgir aidavido yasyam visravah samapadyata/ 
tasya patnyas catasraS ca purva vai devavarnini// 
puspotkata ca raka ca sute malyavatah subhe/ 
kaikasi malinah kanya tasém tu Srnuta prajah// 
jyestham vaisravanam tasya susuve devavarnini/ 
jyestham vaigravanam yajfie (? jajiie) kuripam devavarnini// 
tripadam sumahakayam sthala-sirsam (? sthila°®) mahahanum / 
asta-damstram harigmérum (? haricchmagrum) gamku-karna({m] vilohitam// 
pingalam nama samtapya pita drstvabravit tatah/ 
kutsiyam tu ku-gabdo ’yam Sariram beram ucyate/ 
kuSariratvan naémnati tena vai sa kuberakah | / 
Agneya-p. 20. 23-27. 

Wed these verses see also Vayu-p. 70. 32-39. For line 6 of the above extract the Vayu-p. 
divyena vidhina yuktam argenaiva érutena ca/ 
raksasena ca raipena dsurena balena ca// 

(See Vayu-p. 70. 35b-c) ; 

and for line 9 this Purana reads : 
hrasva-bahum prabahum ca pingalam suvibhisanam/ 
vaivarta-jiana-sampannam sambuddham jfana-sampada/ / 
evamvidham sutam drstva visva-ripa-dharam tatha/ 
pita drstvabravit tatra kubero’ yam iti svayam// 

(Vayu-p. 70. 37-38). 





634 ae ‘ ry i = , 

i esa ei daga-grivah pimgalo rakta-mirdhajah/ 
catus-pad viméati-bhujo mahakayo mahabalah// 
jatyafijana-nibho mardam (?) lohita-griva eva ca/ 
Kisargad darunah krirah sa ravana iti smrtah/ / 

Agneya-p. 20. 29b-30. 





For 


the « «he Fa 
‘damstri: Re “verses pe also Vayu-p. 70. 42-44. (For ‘mardam’ in line 3 the Vayu-p. reads 
° this Purana has the following two additional lines: 
Tajaseno yath& yukto ripena ca balena ca/ 


Wuitee a. Atte cad drdha-tanii raksasair eva ravanah//; 


7 


after line 3 


Second half of line 4, it reads ‘ravanad ravanas tu sah’). 
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began to reside happily at Lanka with their sons and daughters (who also have bey 
named in a few verses immediately preceding verse 30), but from verse 3] Wwe fini 
@ description of war between the gods and the Raksasas which extends up to th 
end of Chapter 77 and in which Kumbhakarna and Meghanada are found to tak: 


active parts. As this chapter ends with verse: 


“etat te kathitam rajan caritam ravanasya ca/ 
janma caiva mahabaho devanam ca parajayam//”’ 


and as there is no mention in this chapter of the birth and exploits of Ravana,} 
is sure that a very large extract, or more probably one complete chapter or ty 
have been lost between verses 30 and 31 of Chapter 75. 


As regards textual corruption, which is very frequent and often extends ova 
small or large extracts, it is hardly necessary to cite any example. 


IV. MiscetLanzous Topics or INTEREST IN THE AGNEYA-PURANA 


Though in Chapter 1 the Agneya-p. is said to have dealt with the five traditional 
topics of Puranas, its later recast by the Vaisnavas has totally changed its form and 
character and made it practically into a book of religious matters. Yet it contains 


a few chapters on genealogies of kings and has a number of myths and _ legends 
which have interests of their own. j 


Of the various ancient royal families reigning in Northern India down to the time 
of the Mahabharata war it is only those of Ayodhya and Videha which have been 
treated of in the present Agneya-p. It is not that this 
deal with any other royal dynasty of renown. We shall see from the evidence of 
the Nandi p. noted in section V below that the Agneya p. (which the Nandi-p. 
names as ‘Vahni-p’.) once contained chapters not only on the Solar dynasty but 
also on the Lunar and other dynasties reigning in different parts of Northern India. 
Unfortunately the chapters containing accounts of these dynast 


: : ies have been eli- 
minated from this work by the Vaignava redactors and can no longer be traced. 


Purana did not at any time 


The Agneya p., as we have it now, deals wit 
66-71 and with that of Videha in Chapter 
story of Samjiia in connection with the bi 
by the Sun-god V ivasvat) 
are said to have proceede 


h the Ayodhya, dynasty in Chapters 
72, Of these, Chapter 66 narrates the 
rth of Vaivasvata Manu (Samjfia’s son 
from whom all the tuling dynasties of Northern India 
a d; Chapters 68-69 give the stories of Bhagiratha’s birth 
and austerities and the origin of Gang& and her penance and descent on earth; 
and Chapter 70 glorifies this holy river, So, it is only in three chapters (viz., 67, 


: : is a yes a ee ‘ a fourth (viz. Chapter 68) that actual dynastic accounts 
en given. at the Agneya accounts of th i 
retained from the earlier form of this ee, ae 


i work and are not later additions, is showD 
pat hres a ae P. which includes the Solar dynasty among the subjects 
RY eke ey ahni a but also by a comparison of these accounts with 

ained in the Vayu, Brahmanda and other Puranas. As a matter of 


2 
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fact, these accounts have linguistic and other peculierities of their own and do not 
agree much with those contained in the other Puranas, although in a few details 
they are found to approach the Brahma, Harivaméa, Padma (Srsti-kbanda) and 
Matsya traditions much more than those of the other Puranas. We are also to 
note in this connection that it is Sata (and not Vasistha) who is found to speak 
to some sages in these chapters, in spite of the fact that king Ambarisa puts a 
question to Vasistha and wants to hear the answer from him. Further, we shall 
see later on that in the dynastic accounts of the Agneya p. there are legends which 
bear stamps of pre-Brahmanic origin and are, therefore, of great antiquity. It 
is, however, not to be supposed that these accounts enjoyed complete immunity 
from additions and alterations of later days. 


Here a question may be asked as to why those few chapters which deal with 
| the dynasties of Ayodhya and Videha only have been retained in the Agneya-p. 
and not the others containing accounts of the Lunar and other dynasties. As 
a answer we may say that the Vaisnava redactors who wanted to add the Rama 
legend to the Agneya-p. for religious purposes, were interested only in these two 
dynasties, the rest being immaterial and unnecessary to them. That the narration 
of the Rama legend was one of the chief aims of the Vaisnava redactors of the 
Agneya-p. is shown definitely by their repeated mention of Rama and the Rama- 
, yana in chapters preceding those on the Rama story. 


A long list of kings of the Ayodhya family from Vaivasvata Manu to Brhadbala, 
a contemporary of the Pandavas, has been given in Chapters 67, 68 (partly) and 71, 
the texts of which, as presented by the two Mss. utilised by us, are highly incorrect 
and have very often the same mistakes and omissions. According to this list, 
Vaivasvata Manu had ten sons (and not nine, as said in most of the other Puranas), 
and these included Sivi and Visnu (or Jigsnu according to Ms. No. 1425), who are 
not mentioned in any other Purana and in whose place the Vayu, Brahmanda and 
a few other Purinas name Dhrsta and Pramégu.* 


Ida, one of the ten sons of Vaivasvata Manu, is said to have gone out ona hunting 
expendition in the Himalayas and become a female named Ida by entering the 
Caitraratha wood on the bank of the Ganges, where Siva was sporting with Parvati 
afte turning himself into a boy (bala) and his attendants into young females at 
Parvati’s request. Here Idi chanced to meet Budha, son of Soma, and had by 
aides pee Puriiravas, who was later established at Pratisthiana. After the 
ata ig Ida regained his malehood and became known as Sudyummna. 
Sa es were born three sons named Utkala, Gaya and Vinatasva, who ruled 

y over Utkala, Gaya and the eastern region.® 


54S ee for j = - 
ctikatoévar ve Vayu-p - (Anandaérama Press ed.) 64. 29-30, and 85. 3-4, Brahmanda-p.. 
2, Linga-p F — ed.) ii. 38. 30-32, and iii. 60. 2-3, Brahma-p. (Anandasrama Press ed.) 7. 
80 on, (The Lr - 17-19, Karma-p. i. 20. 4-6, Hari-vaméa i. 10. 1-2; Agni-p. 273. 5-7; and 
I : nga-p. and the Hari-vaméa read ‘dhrsnuh’ for ‘dhrstah’). 
Die Marka 


mdeya-p. 79. 11- 5 ne 
hrsta, has sees ee and 111. 4-5, Garuda-p. i. 142.2, Matsya-p. 11.41, ete., only 


®Accordi = 
» OVer the et eg i 85.19, Brahma-p. 7.18-19, Linga-p. i. 65.27, ete. Vinatasva ruled 
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About Narisyanta, Nabhaga, Saryiti, Nabhdrista and Kariisa, all sons ¢ 
Vaivasvata Manu, the Agneya-p. contains the following information. 

asvata Manu, 


zee srang the Sauka Ksatras®: ani 
Narisvanta’s sons were Sukas, from whom sprang the Sauka Ksatras®; 
AN ALIS § asp sd > 


: TRO oceeded ale ¢ good Ksatry 
> <] - ¢ 3a, 10L proceeceda a Clan O $24 : I 
Nabhaga had. a son named Ambarisa, from Ww 


Saryati had a son named Ananta and a daughter named BORAny hs a 
to a vorse®? placed after that containing accounts of the descendants ret - 
and Karisa, Saryati had another more powerful son, but He ree <i ‘ e 

aioe and became a Sidra through a curse. Ananta’s son Reva is . 
ps structed the city of KuSasthali in Anarta. He had a hundred BODE Ch 
pees Raivata Kakudman, the best, became king at Kuéasthali. re : 

ion Kuéasthali was attacked by the Raksasas. Raivata left the city wid 
a r: so also did the other sons (of Reva ?). After many years Rang 
pe G Kuéasthali and found it occupied by the Yadavas, who had Age \ 
Het ished it with numerous gates, and given it a new name ‘Dvaravati’. Ra 
eee aos daughter Revati in marriage to Balabhadra and retired to thi 
pean for practising austerities. His descendants, who were know 

; 
= Saryaitas, became Kgatriyas. 


Nabharista (also called Naibhagarista in one verse) had two sons, who becant 
. ‘ : - ~~, . 
Brahmins; and Kariisa’s descendants became known as Karisa Ksatriyas. 
r ; S 


Iksvaku, the eldest son of Vaivasvata Manu, reigned an Madbyadeta and a 
a hundred sons, of whom Vikuksi was the eldest. Once Vikuksi ae oe © 
the performance of a Sriddha ceremony. So, he became known as Saéida ( “4 
eater) and was discarded by his father and brothers. sc get on at Vasistha oe 
Iksvaku placed Vikuksi on the throne of Ayodhya. Vikuksi had fifteen sons Saku 





66The text of the line of the Agneya-p. containing this information, is highly corrupt. Ou" 
Ms. (No. 1001) gives it as follows: 


‘narisyantah sukah putré gakem ksatram udahrtam’ 
(Chap. 67, fol. 163b), whereas the other (No. 1425) has it thus: 


‘narisyatah Sukam putréh gaukam ksetram udahrtam’. ; 
According to the Matsya (12.20) and the Padma-p, (Srsti-khanda 8.125) Narisyanta hal 
only one son named Suka. 


The Brahma-p. (7.24), Agni-p. (273.10), 


4 


5 ’ 
and Hari-vaméa i, 10.28 say that Narisyanta' 
offspring were Sakas. 

Stgaryater abhavat putro vrsado (v. 1. ‘vrsato’ in Ms. No. 1425) 
balavattarah / 
daivat sa gam pura hatva Sapic chiidratvam eyivan//)’ 
(Agneya-p., Chap. 67, fol. 164a). 
6° The texts, 


given by the two Mss. of the 4 gneya-p. as regards the ‘hundred sons’, are com 
fusing, The two verses containing this information are as f 


ollows : 
(1) revasya raivatah putrah kakudman nama dharmikah | 
Sresthah putra-Satasy-asit tasyam puryém nrpo *bhavat [| 


(Chapter 67, verse 29, fol. 163b). 
(2) raivatasya gatasyatha sa puri raksasair hrta 


| 
tasya putra-Satam yac ca tyaktva tam agamad digah 
(Chapter 67, verse 31, fol. 164a). 
From the opposing statements contained in these two verses we fail to understand whetb# 
according to the Agneya-p., it was Reva or his son Raivata who had a hundred sons. 
*Agneya-p, 67.37 (fol. 164a), 


ws 
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nd others”, and also another named Kakutstha, who succeeded his father on the 
led the famous Ayodhya dynasty 


From this Vikuksi proceec 
1ich Rama Daéarathi was born. The 
n in Chapters 


hrone of Ayodhya. 
better known as the Solar dynasty) in wl 
ong line of kings from Vikukéi to Brhadbala, which has been give 
7.68 and 71 of the Agneya-p. individual kings, 
able importance for the 


with occasional accounts of the 
as consider study of ancient Indian historical tradition, 
ut, as has already been pointed out, the texts presented by the two Mss. we have 
yeen able to consult, are highly corrupt anc 
the correct readings. Consequently, the ge 
presented by these two Mss. does not agree in all cases with that reconstructed 
by F. E. Pargiter from 
in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p 
the dynastic list is concerned, are the following: 


, 
1 do not in a number of cases preserve 
nealogy of the kings of Ayodhya, as 


a critical study of the different Puranas and given by him 
p. 145-149. Thev ariations, so far as 


(i) The eighth king from Vaivasvata Manu is named Indra (and not Ardra, 
13, Matsya-p. 12. 29, Kurma-p. i. 20. 12> 


asin Brahma-p. 7. 52-53, Vispu-p. iv. 2. 
88. 26 and Brahmanda-p. 


Hari-vamga i. 11. 21, ete., or Andhra, as in Vayu-p. 
iii, 63. 27, or Candra, as in Bhagavata-p. ix. 6. 20). 


(ii) The tenth king is named Rava in Ms. No. 1001 and Kavya in Ms. No. 1425” 


and not Sravasta as in the other Puranas. 


Visnu, Bhagavata, Hari-vaméa 


(iii) Like the Vayu, Brahmanda, Brahma, 
the 


etc. the Agneya-p. omits the name of Pramoda, whom Pargiter names as 


fourteenth king on the authority of the Matsya, Padma (Srsti- khanda), Karma 


and Linga-p. 





70 Z fa 
See Agneya-p. 67.39-40 (fol. 164a)-— 
1 iksvakuh prthivi-patih/ 
vikuksir jyestha ucyate 
x ah 
raksita) roma-harsitah (?)// 


vaivasvata-manor asic 

tasya putra-Satam 

80 *"yodhyadhipatir vi I 
. Sakuni-pramukhah putra daksita (Ms. No. 1425 

or the text 5 fea ena Pa. i i 
of the fourth line see Vayu-p. 88.8b-9a and Brahmanda-p. iii. 63. 9b-10a— 

tas tu’ (v.1. ‘paficagatam tu’ in Vayu-p.) te] 
tah | | 







ie 







tasya paficadasa sm 












sakuni-pramukhas tasya putrah pafic 
(CE, al uttarapatha-deSasya raksitaro mahik 
» also Brahma-p. 7.¢ m. ae oY ohh : 
The ab hma-p. 7.46-47a, Hari-vaméa i. 11.13b-14, and Visnu-p. iv. 2. 3). 
© above s 5 ¢ a es : mS ; 
Sakuni, are oe nts of the Agneya-p. that Vikuksi had fifteen sons and that they included 
Contained in th Pt a seem to be due to a confusion between the two different versions 
i e Puranas regarding the descendants of Vikuksi. 
.,, According + aE: pee ge aa 
(iii, 63. Bll) Bran of these versions, which is found in the Va@yu-p. (88. 8-11), Brahmanda-p. 
a Ol het age UN aL tiahs gee st arti ae (i. 11, 12-15), Tksvaku 
version contained in the ne included Vikuksi, Nimi and Sakuni. According to the other 
¢ r n t J rv) 2 98.92 Nig e ‘ : ‘ 5 = es . ee 
31-32) and Kirma-p G. rhs bs (12. 26-28), Padma (Srsti-khanda 8. 130-133), Linga (i. 65. 
teen sons, of whom Kaku oe Seve Vikuksi, the eldest of the hundred sons of Iksvaku, had 
Ti has yes akutstha was the eldest, there being no mention of Sakuni. 
yt the Vatigavasi Press editi tha & : . 
of Viltuksi having fifteen 06 gens of the Srsti-khanda of the Padma-p. there is no mention 
nh, sons. 
at th eae 
the i. o8* the name ‘Rava’ or ‘-Kavya’ is Fa ae a , Jeaee 
he line ava’ or ‘-Kavya’ is a mistake for ‘Sravasta’ seems to be indicated by 


SLABS 














ti 





‘$rivasa ° ae 
(contained i Sogn bhid raj& parama-dharmikah’ 
sae s. N . : * : 

She is line the ieitihing Pte: which immediately follows the verse containing the said name, 

ut”, g “Srivasibrhadaévo’ bhiit” is clearly a mistake for “gravastadbrhadasvo 
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(iv) The Agneya-p. names two kings, both named Krtaéva, between Samha, 
‘ 72 
tasva (No. 17) and Prasenajit (No. 19). 
ai ai i anas Samhatag 

According to the Vayu, Brahmanda, Brahma and other Puranas fai a m 
had two sons variously named as Kréaéva and Aksayaéva (v. 1. Akrésagva) in, 
Vayu-p. 88.63, Kréasva and Akrtaéva in Brahmanda-p. iii. 63. 65, Akréaéva ant 
Krsasva in Brahma-p. 7. 89 and Hari-vaméa i. 12. 3, Kréaéva and Arunaéva in 

* imag : j 9 2 ‘1 
Kirma-p. i. 20, 23, Akrtasva and Ranagéva in Matsya-p. 12. 34, and so on. h 
7 C 9h5 da. 

Visnu-p. iv. 2. 14 Samhatagva’s son is named as Kréagsva. 


(v) The Agneya-p. agrees with the Brahma (7.96), Maisya (12. 36) cin — 
(Srsti-khanda 8. 141) in making Tridhanvan (No. 29) the son of ants (No. 24) 
aiid does not mention the four kings (Anaranya, Trasadaéva, seorypsva . and 
Vasumata or Vasumanas) said in Vayu-p. 88. 75-77, Brahmanda-p. iii. 63. —_ 
Kirma-p. i. 20. 28-30, Linga-p. i. 65. 48-45, Visnu-p. iv. 3. 13, etc. to have inter 
vened between them. (The Visnu-p. names Trasadagva as Prgadaéva.) 


(vi) The Agneya-p. wrongly names the son and successor of Harita (No; 35) 
as Jahnu and says that this Jahnu drank up the river Jahaavey swoording to 
Vayu-p. 88.119, Brahmanda-p. iii. 63. 117, Brahma-p. 8. 26, Viseu-p. i 3. 15 
and Hari-vaméa i. 13. 28, Harita’s son was Caficu. The Linga-p. (i. 66.12) 
names him as Dhundhu, and the Bhagavata-p. (ix. 8, 1) as Campa. 


(vii) The Agneya-p. omits the name of Ruruka, son of Vijaya (No. 36) and. 
makes Bhika and Bahu the son and grandson respectively of the latter (Vijaya). 


Ruruka is named as Bharuka in Bhagavata-p. ix. 8. 2, as Karuka in Kirma-p. 
i, 21, 4-5, and as Rucaka in Linga-p. i. 66. 13. 


The name Bhiika of the Agneya-p. is most probably a mistake for Vrka who 


is named as the grandson of Vijaya in all the Puranas. (Vayu-p. 88. 121 wrongly 
names Vrka as Dhrtaka). | 
utayus, son of Sindhudvipa (No. 49), 
n and successor. 


(viit) The Agneya-p. omits the name of Ay 
and mentions Rtuparna as Sindhduvipa’s so 


(ix) The Agneya-p. names the 


son and successor of Mila (No. 56) as Dadaratha 
{and not as Sataratha) 


and omits Aidavida Vrddhagarman (No. 58) 
It should be mentioned here that in Visnu- 
Milaka’s son is named ag Dasgaratha,. 


p. iv. 4.38 and Garuda-p. i. 142.34 


*samhata$vo nikumbhas 


ya putrah para-puramja: ah 
tasya putrah krtagvas eet 


tu krtasvas tasya catmajah// 

Agneya-p. 67. 77 (fol. 165a-b). 
*bhit tridhanva, cari-stidanah. 

Agneya-p. 67. 92a (fol. 165b). 


*sambhitasya tu putro 


“4rohitasvo harigcandrad. 


év dharitas tasya cétmajah / 
tasmaj jahnur iti prokt 


0 yena pita tu jahnavi// 


Agneya-p. 67. 990 (fol. 166a). 
Jahnu, who drank up the waters of the Ganges i ho was 
born long after Harita’s son, By eer er eermnnreOny of pees 


a 
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gives the name of Devanika’s son as Ahedaka (and not 


(a) Agneya-p- 71. 46b 
as Ahinagu) and says that Ahedaka’s son was Ruru and not Paripitra, whom the 


Agneya-p. makes Ahedaka’s grandson.” 
It should be mentioned here that the Visnw (iv. 4. 48) and the Garuda-p. (i. 
142, 40) also make Ruru the son and sucee 
Ahedaka in the Agneya-p.). 
According to the Vayu-p., Brahmanda-p., Bhagavata-p., ete. Paripatra was 


sssor of Ahinagu (who has been named as 


the son of Ahinagu. 

(at) The Agneya-p. names the son and successor of Dala (No. 77) as Chalana’® 
and in this respect agrees with the Visnu (iv. 4. 48) and the Garuda-p. (i. 142. 41) 
which also name Dala’s son as Chala. Bhagavata-p. ix. 2. 2. names Chala as 
Sthala but the Vayu (88. 204) and the Brahmanda-p. (iii. 63. 204) name him as Bala 
(whom the Bhagavata-p. makes the son of Paripatra and father of Sthala). 


(vit) The Agneya-p. does not mention Uktha (No. 78), whom the Visnu and 
a few other Puranas make the father of Vajranabha (No. 79). 


Uktha is named Autka in the Vayu-p. (88. 205) and Ulika in the Brahmanda 
(iti. 63. 205), 


According to the Agneya-p. Vajranabha’s father was Chalana. 


' (wiii) According to the Agneya-p. Vajranibha’s son and grandson were 
Varenaka and Rsitasva respectively.”? Of these two kings, the former is named as 
Sankhana in the Vayu (88. 205) and the Brahmanda-p. (iii. 63. 205), Sankhanabha 
in the Visnu-p. (iv. 4.48), Sagana in the Bhagavata-p. (ix. 12. 2-3), Gana in the 
pee Me 142. 41), and so on, and the latter as Dhyusitasva in the Vayu-p., 

yusitééva in the Brahmanda and Visnu-p., Usitasva in the Garuda-p., and so on. 


Be ep The Agneya-p. does not mention Sighra (No. 88), who is named as the 
| “h 0 gnivarna and father of Maru in the Vayu (88. 210), Brahmanda (iii. 63. 210), 
_ WMignu (iv. 4, 48) and Bhagavata-p. (ix. 12. 5). 


Ac i i 
| Pad peng to the Garuda-p. (i. 142. 44) Sighra was Agnivarna’s grandson, 
Mavarna’s son, and Maru’s father. 


Ties tee names the last six kings of the Ayodhya dynasty as Maru, 
Ammarga), ech m ee pees according to Ms. No. 1425), Amartha (? 
Thus ec ava (Viévasaha according to Ms. No. 1425), and Brhadbala.’® 
. Aide ie ee Rtg the same tradition as that found in the Vayu (88. 210-212), 


75g, 
pres erat _46b-47a (fol. 173a)— 
oie . ee rurus tasyapi catmajah/ 
we patras tu paripatra{d] dalo *bhavat// 
| Gu. eas 1d. 47b (fol. 173a)— 
ites, nalana-namasid vajranabhas tu tasya ca. 
ee 8a (fol. 173a)— 
*88e0 eee casid rsitagvas tu tasya vai. 
fe: “P. (4. 50-52 (fol. 173a)— 
Pak pi tasyabhan Febans tasyapi citmajah/ 
* * * = = 


putrah subandhus (v. 1. subandhi in Ms. No. 1001) tasya catmajah// 





* 
Prasukras tu maroh 





























es a 
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Brahmanda (iii. 63. 210-213), Visnu (iv. 4. 48) and Bhdgavata-p. (ix. 12. 5.8}, 
According to these Puranas the descendants of Maru are the following : 





Vayu-p. PBrahmanda-p. Visnu-p. Bhagavata-p. 
1. Maru 1. Maru 1. Maru 1. Maru f 
: | 
2. pace 2. Prabhusruta 2. Prasuéruta 2. Prasusruta 
3. Susandhi 3. Susandhi 3. Get nt 3. Sandhi 
! 
4, i 4, Amarsa 4, Ritaiede 4. A hase 
(alias Sahasvat) (aiias Sahasvat). | | 
5. Visrutavat 5. Visrutavat 5. Mahasvat 5. M ahiroes 
6. a aalals 6. Sohadbalh 6. wievetaee 6. Visvabaihu 
7. Brhadbala 7. Prasenajit 


| 
8. Taksaka 


| 
9. Brhadbala. 


The names of the descendants of Ahinagu (No. 75), as given in the Matsya-p. 
(12. 53-55), Padma-p. (Ststi-khanda 8. 158-160), Karma-p. (i. 21. 60-61), and 
Linga-p. (i. 66. 40-42), are quite different from those given in the Agneya, Vayu 


and other Puranas mentioned above, except that the Linga-p. gives the name 
of the last king of the dynasty as Brhadbala. 


The genealogy 0° the Videha dynasty, as given in Agneya-p., Chapter 72, is 
comparatively brief and poor in legends, but it has its own peculiar features which 
should not be overlooked, although, being recorded in a badly preserved. text, the 
names of some of the kings differ from those given in the five Puranas viz., Vay 
Brahminda, Visnu, Bhdgavata and Garuda) which record the gencalogy of the 
Videha dynasty. The chief points, in which the Agneya list of ¥ iff 


oO 
o 
those given by the five Puranas mentioned 


] 
kings differs from 
above, are the following: 

(¢) The Agneya-p. does not mention the following kings :— 
(a) Udavasu and Nandivardhana, who are said in the other Puranas to havé 
followed Mithi (No. 5 in Pargiter’s 5 in hi 


ops ae 3 dynastic list given in his Ancien 
n 1 Historical Tradition, pp. 145-149), The text of the relevant 
verse of the Agneya-p. is corrupt in both the Mss. 





According to these four Purana i 
he ig to these fc nas Ahinagu (called Ahinara j in 
ate eee (called Mahasvat in the get tgs le oka, (iii) Tara 
Padma-p. Srsti-khande) rine fe (called Bhanucitta in the Raima and Candra in the 
to the M atsya-p. Raa aa) Srutayus, with whom the Ikévaku family ended according 
, y 9 i -p. adma- ‘rsti oan % si 
more, viz., Brhadbala, who is said to Evo swedd Secs eee: ae 
See Agneya-p. 72. 17b-18a (fol. 173b)— 
mithis tasmad umdarbhe (Ms. N. 
; . 25 a a 
vc sarah ihe en rath S ae 1425 *udartto) va tasye putras tadat 


) was followed 






manah/ 


Bhi 
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(6) Dhrtimat (No. 26), who 1s said in Vayu-p. 89.9 and B i 
ieee Mahavi T r+» BRhagavata and Garud Ps 
64. 9 to have followed Mahavirya. (The Visnu, Bhagavata and ] 
omit the name of Dhrtimat.) 
Yo. 59 ‘om } whose nal a 
(c) Maharoman (No. 59) and Svarnaroman (No. 61), wh 1am 
in all the five Puranas mentioned above. 
Yo. 86 mentioned I 29 9]. Bral 
(d) Suésruta (No. 86), who has been mentione J 9. 21, J 
iii, 64. 21, Visnu-p. iv. 5. 18, and Garuda-p. i. 142. 55. 
(ii) The Agneya-p. names Su i in place of Muni as the successor © 
6 li ; - © 19 Phagavata-p. ix.13. 21-22 
Satadyumna (I 0. 06). According to J Lsnu-p. 1V. 0. 13, b gavata-p. 1X. l3. 2 
and Garuga-p. i. 142. 59, Suci succeeded Satadyumna, there being no mention of 


Muni in these Puranas. 


(iii) The Agneya-p. names (a) all the twelve kings from Afijana (No. 71) to 
Upagupta (No. 82) who have been omitted in the Vayu and the Brahmang 


and also (b) one Svanamta, who is said to have come between ¥\ dinga (i.e., Svaga 


and Vasuvarcas (ie., Suvarcas) and whom the Garuda-p. names as Khanara m 


the Vangavasi Press edition and as Svanara in Jivananda Vidyasagara s edition. 


(iv) In the Agneya-p. there are a few additional names which do not occur 
in any other Purana, viz. 
(a) Budha, who is said to have come between Devamidha and Vibudha; and 


(b) Samaratha and Srutamjaya, who are placed between Vasuvarcas (1.e., 


Suvarcas—No. 84) and Sruta (No. 85). 


() The Agneya-p. names Devarata (No. 17) as Devaraja, Dhrstaketu (No. 32) 














T. 1 
as Vrsaketana, Pratindhaka®! (No. 41) as Prabandhaka, Kirtiratha (No. 44) as 
N atha®, Kirtirata (No. 56) as Krtirata®’ (or Krttirata in Ms. No.1001 Urjavaha 
No. 68 Uriast. Sakiuni (No.7 194-585 K ii Y | j 
es 8) as Urja®!, Sakuni (No. 70) as Kuti®® (or Kumti in Ms. No. 1001), Afijana 
No. 71) as Ramia. Rtujit (No. 7: rob tt 86 Ant 7.No.7 mn 
A ) as Ramja, Rtujit (No. 72) as Kakujit, 8° Aristanemi®’ No. 73) as Pistanemi, 
Anenas®®§ (No. 78) as Aninas . Mt N 

as’ (No. 78) as Aninasta (or Avinasta in Ms. No. 1001), Minaratha (No. 79) 
ae nee 

81Ror “‘P - 1 3 

ratindhaka’ the Vay ‘ i ? 

Brahménda-p (ii 4. 11) "Py ayu-p. (89. 11) has Pratitvaka’ (v. 1. “Pratinvaka’ in note 5), 
(ix. 13, 16) ‘Pratipaka’ ) ‘Pratimbaka’, Visnu-p. (iv. 5. 12) ‘Pratibandhaka’, and Bhagavata-p. 

82T hic 

nis name (Krtiratha) a ate 
Ttiratha) oceurs he Ga », 47 } 2 5 
and the Bhagava ay re Pode ex ~ G (i. 142. 4 ] The Visr iv. 5. 12) 
d . xX. Lo. { Solve vb as fn 
8Ror tht 
or this nan 53 cl cs Et . pe ise 

The 8 name see also J u-p. iv. 5. 12, Bhagavata-p. ix. 13. 17 and G da-p. i. 142.48. 


Vayy- 3 i i 1 
yu-p. (89. 13) gives it as Kirti 





84p : 
For this name (dria) 
© (Ur] 


The Bhaga ata- 





85m, a 
The Visnu-p. (iv. 5. 18) names this kin Kuni 14] 
ze >) né S this king as n 11 the @ da-v. (i 19? Silas Ku 
The Bhagavata-p < Kuni, and the Garuda-p. (i. 142. 51) as Kuli. 


86! 


omits this name. 


Th , . 
Purujit, Garuda-p. (i. 142. 


877 

The Garuda-p. (i, 142. 52) 
8 

‘The Bhagavata 


names him as Adhinemika. 


~p. omits Anenas. 





52) namos hin a 5 
52) names him as Kulajit, and the Bhdagavata-p. (ix. 13. 22) se 
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as Vamaratha®, Satyaratha (No. 80) as Satyarathi®, Upaguru (No. 81) as Gupta. 
ratha, Svagata (No. 83) as Svamga, Suvarcas (No. 84) as Vasuvarcas, Rta (No. 89) 


as Kratu®!, Vitahavya (No. 91) as Diptivahana, Bahulaigva (No. 93) as Bahu, and 
Krtaksana (No. 94) as Krti?, i 


From the above examination of the genealogical lists, as contained in the 
Agneya-p., it is evident that this work has its own dynastic tradition which is fairly 
correct and does not doggedly follow those of the other Purana 


is. As regards 
language, it agrees very rarely with that of the latter. 


Like the Vayu, Brahméanda, etc. the Agneya 


-p. contains a number of legends 
about the most notable kings of the two dynasti 


es. These are the following : 
(a) Ida’s attainment of womanhood by entering the Caitraratha forest on the 
Himalayas, where Siva was sporting with Parvati after turnin 


g himself into a boy 
and his attendants into young females. 


(6) Raivata’s loss of kingdom primarily as a result of an attack on his capital 
by the Raksasas, his giving Revati in marriage with Balabhadra, 


and his retirement 
to a peak of the Meru for practice of austerities%, 


(c) Kuvalasva being known as Dhundhumara by killing the demon Dhundhu 
at the order of his father who was approached for the purpose by the sage Uttanka™, 
(d) Birth of Mandhatr and his naming by Indra.% 


i c—) 
youthful rashness.°7 


In this story, which has been narrated very briefly in the Agneya 


that though Vasistha saw all that the father and 
neither of them.%% 


-p., it is said 


(£) Sagara’s birth and exploits, 





The Garuda-p, (i. 142, 53-54) 
as Samaratha. 


®*According to Visnu-p. iv. 5, 13 Sat i 
ehosceded Ghenneias yarathi succeeded Satyaratha, 
The name ‘Kratw’ for ‘Rta’ 


For the name 
Bhagavata-p, ix. 13. 


names him as Ramaratha, and the Bhagavata-p. (ix. 13.24) 


and Upagu (i. e., Upaguru) 


vta’ also occurs in Brahmanda-p, ili. 64, 22, 

‘Krti’ see also Vayy-p, a iii } iv. 5 

- 27, and Garudacp i 14s ce? Pralindnda-p. iii, 64.23, Visnup. iv. 5. 13, 
*Agneya-p., 67. 6ff. (fol. 163a-b) 


“Tbid., 67. 29-37 (fols. 163b-16 


4a), 


*Ibid., 67, 46-75 (fols, 164b-165a), 

% Tbid., 67, 80-89 (fol. 165b), 

°" Tbid., 67, 93-99 (fol. 166a). 

8 Tbid., 67, 97b—pag arayama 
7: Lbid., 67 syan na varayama: i i implicati 
Vasistha’s indiffer . arayamasa, vasisthah pitaram ca tam. un the lication of 
1913 pe Pao ence to the activities of the king and hb: : aes 


is son see F, BE, Pargiter in J RAS, 
°° Ibid, 67, 101-117 and 68, 


1-37 (fols. 168a-168a), 
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According to this story Sagara was born with poison in the hermitage of Aurva, 
a Bhargava, after the death of his father and was educated there by the sage. As 
he grew up, he learnt from his mother about the defeat his father had sustained 
from the Haihayas and the Talajanghas. With firm determination he attacked 
the enemies, defeated them, and began to exterminate them with their allies, viz., 
the Sakas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Paradas. Finding no other way 
of excaping death these allies of the Haihayas sought Vasistha’s shelter. The 
latter assured them safety and prevented Sagara on condition that they would 
submit to him. At Vasistha’s request, Sagara spared their life but compelled them 
to change their religion and dress. He made the Sakas, Yavanas and Kambojas 
shave half the head, and the Paradas and Pahlavas keep their hair loose and 
have beards. He also deprived these people of their right to Vedic study and 
performance of Sraddha and compelled them as well as the other Ksatriya tribes, 
viz., Kolispargas, Mahisakas, Darvas, Sailas, Khasas and others, to give up their 
Ksatriyan duties. Thus consolidating himself Sagara performed a horse-sacri- 
fice. 


It is to be noted that this story records a very ancient tradition, according to 
which the Sakas, Kambojas and others (mentioned above) were Ksatriyas, and 
not Mlecches, and were entitled to study the Vedas and perform Sraddha cere- 


monies. (For detailed discussion on this point see Pargiter in JRAS, 1919, pp. 
358 ff.) 


(9) Bhagiratha’s bringing down the Ganges.! 
(h) Saudasa Mitrasaha’s activities after attaining the state of a Raksasa, 


and his having his feet spotted by the water with which he was going to curse 
Vasistha,.10 
ee 


Bae tenistra-balenijau balena ca samanvitah/ 

cer all aang ~ *pi paryaprechad yathatatham/ / 
eae — ca. Te sa prati)fanam vinasane 

darpy ayan sarvams talajanghin sudurjayan// 
ee Saka-kambojan yavanan pahnavams tatha/ 
Nace oe te vasistham §aranam yayuh// 
ames B siatcr Neg tes samayena mahadyutih/ 
ctee Phas dertree tesim dattvabhayam nrpa/ / 
atotay ae Le Ham ca guror vakyam nigamya ca, 
Revie ee eee sic val vesanyatvam cakara ha// 
eae feline nam Sirasam mundam krtva vyasarjayat/ 

svonanam tatha krtva kambojanim tathaiva / 

paradin mukta-keéamé ca pahnavah émaér tired. 

nibsvadhyayayee nn . =e hnavah émasrudharinah | 

baics vivian b ee) krtas tena mahatmana // 

Sfieceeas mbes dee cavasamtayah (v. 1. civasitapah in Ms. No. 1425)/ 

Gabveciin keateia - ah Sailah Sramaih (?_khasaih, Ms. No. 1425-Svasaih) saha 

wairlyanam tu dharmas tesim nirakrtah/ 


PS tee ee : Agneya-p. 67. 109-117a (fol. 166b). 
place: ; oe : 
those from Ms. No. meee passage the readings of Ms. No. 1001 have been replaced by 


ly py ‘ 
hs aa 68. 40ff. and Chaps. 69-70 (fols. 168a-171a). 
ailas have been named as 


: Colas in Vayu 88.14 rahma iii 
W2Tbid. 71.3-37 (fols, 171b-172b) erie denamehicrie st 5 (9 7 


Com: : 2 
1 Apare this g A . ‘ 
aoe RUD. iy, 420-00 Ah those given in Ramayana vii. 65, Mahabharata i. 176-177 and 
Vi. 28 and 83.94 oe asaruta-p. ix. 9.18.39, Linga-p. i 63.83 and 64.2-47 and Brhad- 


gveda vii, 104, 
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In this story a confusion has been made between Saudisa Mitrasaha of Ayodhyi 
(who incurred the rage of his priest, Vasistha) and Sudisa of North Paficala (who 
had enmity with Sakti and was later than Saudasa by at least fourteen generations). 
Its main incidents are the following: (i) Saudasa killed a Raksasa, whose mate 
spread his influence over the king under the instigation of Kausika. (ii) He was 
cursed by Sakti. whom he had struck with a whip for not leaving the path for him. 
(iti) He was then cursed by Vasistha to become a Raksasa for serving the latter 
with a dish containing human flesh, which was procured and supplied by his cook 
without his knowledge. (iv) After attaining the state of a Rakgasa he ate up the 
hundred sons of Vasistha including Sakti. (v) In grief Vasistha tried repeatedly 
to put an end to his own life, but he gave up his resolve at the possibllity of the 
birth of a son to his widowed. daughter-in-law, who had drawn his attention to the 
sound of Vedic chant proceeding from her womb. (vi) Saudasa ate up a Brahmin, 
whose amorous wife cursed the king to perish during sexual enjoyment. (vii) In 
the twelfth year, after which Vasistha’s curse was to end according to his own bless- 
ings, Saudisa chased Vasistha’s daughter-in-law with the intention of eating her 
up. The latter raised a hue and cry, and at her sight Vasistha gave out a roar, 
which drove the Rakéasa out of the king. (viit) Vasistha reminded the king of the 


curse given by the Brahmin’s wife and, at his request, begot a son on his wife 
Madayanti. 


(4) Nimi and Vasistha’s mutual curse, which resulted in Nimi’s becoming Videha 
(incorporeal) and Vasistha’s birth as the son of Mitra and Varuna. 


Besides the stories mentioned above, there are short notices of incidents in the 
lives of some of the other kings such as Vikuksi Sagida (who ate a hare before the 
performance of a Sraddha ceremony), Asamafijas (who raped a girl), Khatvanga 

, Khat 
> attained ore 9) Sg | " 6 . 
(who attained great fame as a pious and successful ruler), and Siradhvaja (to whom 


Sit& was borr from the furrow). In verse 70 of Chap. 3 there is a reference to king 
Hariscandra’s becoming the servant of a Candila 


As to the genealogies of sages (rsi-vaméa) the Agneya-p. says almost nothing. 
The only information this Purana gives us on this topic relates to the descendants 
of Atri and Vasistha and occurs in Chapter 20, which has the majority of te verses 
in common with Vayu-p., Chapter 70 and Brahmanda-p iii. 8. The last twelve 
verre of _ chapter of the Agneya-p. agree PEO Be ne a cictaty, 
anguage and contents with Vayy-n. 7 7 “ee 
Linga-p.i. 63. 78-95 and give se anne nonce are = . ier ne 
its confusion as regards the different Lay reve stha family which, in ae 
here, 44 ia scnaa e same names,!° deserves notice 


tha ; ne = ra : 

siahearhe at of the Temaining Puranas it is only the Karma which 
ai esoondants of Vasistha from Saktri to the grandsons of Krsna 

Dvaipayana (Vyasa)!5, but its grandsons rn 


account lacks many of the important details found in 





103 J gneya-p. 72.1-17, 
This confusion h 
. ‘ ‘us as been made 
discussion on this point see Pargiter y 
, 


2 Kiirma-p, i, 19.23.27, 


y the Vayu, Brahmanda and [iy 
2 4, Brahman Linga-p. also. For a full 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. i. eel, 


| 





; ; rE Ana “7 
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“ - 3.4 above. The Mal 
the Vayu and other Puranas mentioned ¢ bove. The - 


on é‘ no list of name yf io Rsi n 
in Chapters 200-201 a long list of nat 


family, does not give any P 
to Krsna Dvaipayana. 0, the 





the four sources which record ancien : 
ding to this account Vasistha’s wife wi 3 Al undhatt, ¥ ho 
a hundred more sons!, To Saktri’s wile A 
garai2?, who, in his turn, begot Krsna Dvaipayana™ on Kali. K 
had by Arani (his wife) a qualified son named Sul 

Pibari five sons named Bhurisravas, FT 








also a daughter named Kirtimati, who was an ept in Yog 





and became the wife of 4 
Agneya-p. makes a confusion between Suka, the n of Krs D 
and Suka, the grandfather of 

Kirti, who was earlier than th 


The Agneya-p. further says that P 





groups, viz., the Svetas, Krsnas, G y 
Milikas), Usnas, Badarikas an Nilas!, and that ‘Vasistha’ begot on K 


Ghrtaci a son named Indrapramati, who became famous under the name of Kunin™ 








(ee 
108 Agneya-p. 20.50— 
arumdhatyam vasisthas tu putram utpadayan munih 
éaktrim nama mahabhaga éatam tasyanuyayinah 
(India Office Ms. No. 1425 reads ‘satam tasya suté punah’ for the second half of line 2). 


According to the Mahabharata, Linga-p., ete. Vasistha had a hundred sons i 
Saktri. 





Saktri is named as Sakti in Ind. Off. Ms. No. 1425 of the 4 
see also Chap. 70 of both the Mss. 


107 Jgneya-p. 20.5la—sutam tv ajanayac chakter adrSyanti parfigaram. 
The Vdayu-p. (70.83b) reads the first half of this line as ‘sa 


meya-p. For the name ‘Sakti’ 











\ ft 0 fir l as ‘sigaram janayac chakteh’, th 
Brahmanda-p. (iii. 8.91b) as ‘svagajam janayac chaktih’ and the Liiga-p. (i. 63.83b) as 
Jyaéyaso janayac chakteh.’ 
a rs to be noted that the Agneya-p. does not characterise P with any wor 
Y help us to distinguish Paragara, the son of Sakti, from Paraéara, the father of 
vaipayana, Who flourished much later. 


108 tne Fee ipa i 
ice Krsna Dvaipayana the grandson of Saktri the Agneya-p. makes a confusion 
esa e two Parasaras mentioned in the immediately preceding foot-note. 
Agneya-p. 20.54b-55a— 


svetah kr ca gauras ca Syama dhimrah sabhilinah 
usna badarikas caiva nilas ce 














(vl. in Ind aive parasarah | 
4. In Ind, off. Ms. N 9n nee. ase = . 

Ms. No. 1425—évamis t8& ca bhiilinah’ for ae ee P 
for ‘usna® in line 2). $yamias ta ca bhilinah’ for the second half of line 1 ; ‘upta 


The reading ¢ ali 
Ing ‘sqk ] 2 *. Te 5 
87a. g ‘sabhtlinah’ must be a mistake for ‘samulikah’ wl 


For thi i 

‘ 1s reading the Brahmdanda-} ses x 

i = cing t umanda-p. (ill. 8.95 as ‘ce an 
( 63.87b) has ‘tatha ans t i . ( 9a) h c& can 








For Susnd, ba 1-3 
j sna badarika®”’ in line 2 Vay "0 Qn - 
given in footnote 6 ue line 2 V ayu-p. 70.87b reads ‘smapaé daraki”’ 
a8 ‘tntlo vadarih 5); Brahmanda-p. iii. 8.95b has ‘usmada darika® 
the correct o; arika’. That the name ‘Badarika’ given by the 

_ / one, is quite obvious. . z Sa 

he Ma 
tisya-7p. (Cha, 9 . . ~ 

WThis n ‘p. (Chap. 201) does not mention the Usnas and the 
U8 name occurs ag ‘kK Bato: Pee cae 
Ms, No. 1001 and as These in the Asiatic fociety (Calcutta) Ms. and in India Office 
neneua-p. this sasha wee oo nd. Off. Ms. No. 1425. It is probable that a cording to the 
ame as Trimirti, arnin’ and not ‘Kunin’. The Linga-j 


ia darika” 






ja-p. i, 63. 88a 


jneya and the Linga-p. is 






bh adarikas. 


(i. 63.90a) gives this 
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and had by the daughter of Prthua son named Vasu!!!, whose son Upamanyu became 
the progenitor of the Upamanyus. As to the other Vasisthas the Agneya-p. says 
that the Kundins sprang from Mitra and Varuna!2. It concludes its account of 
the Vasistha family by saying that all these and other descendants became well 
known as Vasisthas and came from the same Rsi. 


In course of our attempt to examine critically the genealogies of kings and sages 
as retained in the present form of the Agneya-p. and to point out their peculiarities 
and interest, we have noted the important stories narrated about some particular 
kings and sages. But these stories are not all that the present Agneya-p. contains, 
There are many others, mostly mythical, which cannot be overlooked. Of these, 
some have been derived from the Mahkdbharata*, Visnu-dharma™, etc. but some 
are peculiar to the Agneya-p. or have peculiarities not found anywhere else. As 
examples of this latter class of stories we may mention the following :—King Vena’s 
hunting expedition and his performance of the horse-sacrifice to remove the sins 
arising out of his addiction to women,wine, gambling, hunting, etc.1!5; a Brahmin’s 
worship of Durga in a forest and the consequent birth to him of a son, who, after 
being carried away by a Mleccha king and married to his daughter, took to the Mlec- 
cha way of life but was rescued by Savitri (also called Gayatri) from his Mleccha 


and Sati’s self-immolation by throwing her body into water’, 


V. TuE “NANDI-PURANA”’ CLAIMING TO BE A PART OF THE “VAHNI-PURANA”’ 


This lengthy work, which has been published under the title ‘ Nandi-purina™®, 
consists of two parts called by the editor as ‘ Nandi-purdna’ and ‘ NGandi-purana- 
mahdimya’ respectively, although none of these two names occurs anywhere in 
the wlole work except in the final colophons of the two parts which appear to have 
been added by the editor himself. In the first part this work hag been called in 


1nAgneya-p. 20.56b—prasutaiyam tu 
‘prasutayam’ the As. Soc. Ms. reads « 
Ind, Off. Ms. No. 1425 reads 
tasyabhavad vasuh’), 





sambhitah putras tasya bharad-vaguh. (For 
} _prsutayam’ ; and for the second half of the line the 
putrapasy&bhavad vasu’, which ig clearly a mistake for ‘putras 
Tho reading ‘prasutayam tu’ seems to be a mistak 
the reading ‘prsutaéyam tu’ of the As. Soc, Ms, Or, it 
the name of Indrapvamati’s wife was Prasuta, 


1124 gneya-p. 20.57b—mitravarun 
1425 reads ‘kuttina’ for ‘kumdino’), 


© for ‘prthoh sutéyam’ as is shown by 
may be that according to the A gneya-p. 


ayos caiva kumdino ye parigrutah (Ind. Off. Ms. No. 
"8See, for instance, the story of Uddalaka 
has been taken from Mahabhdar 


ata xiii, 71, (M 
14For instance, compare the 
that in Visnu-dharma, Chap. 88 


See Agneya-p., Chaps, 8-9, 
The Agneya 


and Naciketa in Agneya-p., 
any verses are common to thes 
story of Yama and Mudgala in Agneya-p. 


Chap. 36, which 


e two works.) 
» Chap. 37 with 


-p. names Vena very often ag Venu. 
For a description of the horse-sacrifice see 4 

gneya-p., Ch A 
16Ibid., Chap. 11. ss yank 
™ Ibid., Chap. 16, 


™This work was edited, thou 
of Rajkot (Gujarat) and publ 
Parakhani from 37, Canning 


though very indiff as 1 
ished in Sanvak 1993 (2: »,ffom @ number of Mss. by V. D. B sor 


Street, Calcutta, A.D 1938) by Damodara Vitthalarama 


hoodi4¢ ; and Dakga’s performance of a horse-sacrifice on the bank of the Ganges, | 


- 
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verses 49b-50a of Chapter 52 to be a ‘Veda-sammita Purina of the eee 

Peas i > ae oy worh The 
Vipras’!!® and described in all the chapter-colophons as a troa tive Ss yi - 
origin of the Nandimukha Brahmins and belonging to the } ahni-p. ‘he mene r- 
colophons of the second part, on the other hand, say that this part glorifies the Nan- 
dabana (i.e. Nandimukha) Brahmins by way of siving accounts on them and bek ngs 
to the Brahma-khanda of the eightyfour-thousand-versed Samhita of the Vahni-p.”° 


Whatever the title of this so-called ‘ Nandi-p.’ may have been, it is of immense 
importance to us for the information it gives about the contents of the ‘Vah " i-p.’ 
(ie. Agneya-p.), of which it claims to be a part and from which it derives its inter- 
locutors, viz., Agni (or Vahni, the Fire-god) and Vasistha, who, as we have already 
seen, appear in the same capacities in the present Vahni-p. (ie. Agneya-p.) in its 
Vignuite form. At the very outset of this work Vasistha is found to request Vahni 
(the Fire-god) saying : 

“‘bhagavan deva devagra vibho dharmadi-karana/ 

tvat-prasidic chrutéh sarve dharma varnasramocitaéh// 

kunda-mandapa-vedinam pramainim ca yatha-srutam 

diksim yajfiadikanim ca vistu-éistra-niripanam/, 

avataran bhagavatas caturviMéati-sammitin/ 

mantra-diksa-vidhis cipi samskaran asta-samyutan// 

catvarimsgan-mitan sirya-soma-vamsadi-varnanam/ 

etad anyac ca bhagavafi chrutam vistarato maya// 

adhuné érotum icchimi brahmindasya niripanam/ 

samksepat kathitam yac ca pura hy etat tu vistarat// 

Srotum icchimy aham vahne briahi pralaya-karanam// 

(Nandi-p., Chap. 1, verses 1—6a). 
From these words of Vasigtha we learn that besides giving a brief account of the uni- 
verse (most probably including terrestrial and celestial geography), the Vahni-p. 
(ie. Agneya-p.) dealt elaborately (vistaratah) with the entire duties of the different 
castes and orders of life, and also with the construction of sacrificial pits, pandals 
rhea rarer ie and preliminaries 3 Vedic peceitiogs, various matters 
Aaa ah rae of houses, =e Haas hans incarnations of the Bhagavat (i.e. 
considered to be identical with Rudra-Siva)!21, 


eda the forty-eight 
en: . e . *,? *g 
mn , the method of imparting initiatory Mantras, the accounts of the Solar, 
ar a, pee es 
hice e other royal dynasties, and so on (etad anyac ca). It should be mentioned 
e a in t 7 etn ° - ° e ; ~ 7 
ge he Vahni-p. (ie. Agneya-p.) in its present form there are no chapters 
Gn awat 3 ste Bie cs Be 
nite Most of these topics ; and this elimination was undoubtedly made by 
Ishavas not i i i i ; ; 
during their first recast of this work but in a subsequent one to 


which : 
they must have subjected this work in course of time 
ae ; 


119, 
evam te kathitam vat a i 
ver Y sa puradnam veda-samr 
nandimukhanam 4 ites iors 


iti ga aes 3 viprénam vahnina yat puroditam // 

nandimukhe-varnang nandsbé: Caturasiti-sihasryam  samhitayam brahma-marici-samvade 
2. Accordin na-mahatmye ............ TOINA Sey adhyayah. 

Rearations, 


t = 
& to the Vayu-p, (Chap. 23), Kirma-p. (i. 52), etc. Siva had twenty-eight 
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The above information supplied by the ‘ Nandi-p.’ about the contents of th 
Vahni-p.’ lends very strong support to our statements made in Part I of the oa 
article that the Agneya-p. (alias Vahni-p.) was, in its origin, concerned with the 
Fire cult of the Agnihotri Brahmins of the Yajurveda and that it dealt with the 
five Puranic topics as well as with the various duties and sacrificial rites of ited 
Brahmins. 


As has already been said, the‘ Ndndi-p.’ is meant for the glorification of the Nin. 

dimukha or Nandabana Brahmins living in Gujarat as well as in a part of Rajputan 
which lies round about Puskara in the district of Ajmere-Merwar. Tt traces the 
origin of these Brahmins from the Nandimukha Pitrs and says that they gave up 
their Brahmanical rites and conduct and became merchants. As to the religiou 
faith of these Brahmins this work informs us that at first they belonged to the Brahmi. 
sect, but later on they changed their faith, some turning Vaisnavas, some Saivas 
and some Saktas. According to this work the Nandimukha Brahmins were divide 
into eleven groups according to the difference in their Gotras, and one of these groups 
consisted of the Candratreyas. 


Though coming from a comparatively late date the ‘ Ndndi-p.’ is a very interest: 
ing work containing much useful information about the Nandimukha or Nandabim 
Brahmins of Gujarat and the neighbouring districts. As a thorough axa 
of this work will require much space, we shall deal with it elaborately on another 
occasion. 


- 





THE CONCEPT OF CAUSE AS IN INDIA 
AND THE WEST 


By Katmas BHATTACHARYA 


PART III 


Tue CENTRAL point in Part TI was that the so-called material cause is either no 
cause at all or, if cause, only the potentiality of the effect, potentiality meaning 
non-manifest but undenied being. 

The two alternatives require further examination. It may be asked—if M is 
not the cause of Z, what is it then, and how does it stand related to H ? It may 
also be asked whether the Sankhya-Yoga concept of parindma does not in the end 
give way to vivartavdda or some other notion. 


Western thinkers have generally refused M the name cause. They call it 
substance and E its mode and hold that M in contexts of different efficient causes— 


or if there are many material causes, these in different combinations—yield different 
modes. 


Not that the substance is mere locus. It holds the modes in a tight grip. 


| Even in Nyaya-Vaigesika, where M and E are said to fall apart this grip is not denied, 


we find there the concept of inherence. The Advaitin also with all his ultimate 
theory that substance is 2 loose substratum for modes has yet been compelled to 
Tecognise some phenomena! identification of the two. 


But if so much is granted to substance it matters little whether technically it 
1 called material cause or simply matter (substance). All depends on how the 
Word “cause’’ is understood. In efficient causation cause and effect fall apart 


but material causation cannot be understood that way. The word ‘material cause’ 
may be safely used under this safeguard. 


Section I 


So : 
we turn to the second question. Does the notion of parindma lead of necessi- 


ty to 5 
y to that of vivarta (or some other notion) ? Vivarta means that amidst all changes 


A which is ea; : 

ants said to change remains ever undisturbed in its self-contained identity 
einai A, so that these changes are not really its changes. The phrase 
i y its changes’ is ambiguous. It may Mean (i) that these are not its 


anges i 
wa * 8, but independent appearances loosely hanging on to it, or (ii) that, though 
anges, these are only false ap 


t 
he phenomenon in the second w 
between 


pearances. The vivartavadin understands 
ay. That there is some continuity, however false, 


A : ; 
changes ae ne changes is undeniable, we inevitably feel that these are its 
S. AY RR eet . : p 
are false usity does not belong primarily to its-hood, the changes themselves 


and thi veer: : 
& real this falsity is only carried over to the its-hood. The relation between. 
3 and a false is o 


nly secondarily false. 
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Is it necessary that parindma should give way to vivarta in this sense ? iy 
it not rather be said that the concept of vivarta comes in only so far as Brahma! 
is said to change into the world, parinéma being a legitimate concept so far as th! 
change of ajiana is concerned? If this be the Advaita doctrine there is no neo! 
sary reduction of parindma to vivarta. On the other hand, however, this Vel) 
concept of parinama has been logically refuted, which means that even the chang! 
of ajiana into the world should be a case of vivarta. It follows that the distinctia| 
between the two cases mentioned above is only provisional, there being ultimatd 
no case of parinama at all. Ajidna, in other words, is only provisionally th 
material cause of the world, but the ultimate M is Brahman—pure consciousna 


Provisionally the Advaitin is prepared to accept parindma or the Bhatta bhedabheti 
But these notions cannot stand to the end. 








The logical refutation of parindma apart, the real issue, then, between Advait 
and Sankhya-Yoga is whether pradhdna (ajfiana) or purusa (Brahman) is alt! 
mately the material cause of the world. If purusa=pure consciousness be ti 
material cause there is obviously no parindma, for even in Sankhya-Yoga pork 
is aparinami. But why, contrary to all our common experince, should put 


; | 
consciousness be taken as the ultimate M? There are two answers in Advaiti 


One of these is a phenomenological analysis which we shall discuss later. TW 
other consists in the Advaita reference to the Scriptures. The scriptural truthi 
are all in the end phenomenologically justifiable. But the Advaitin is not worrid 
over that. He considers it enough that these are not logically refutable. Whethe’ 
phenomenologically or as a verdict of the Scriptures, pure consciousness is evt 
undisturbedly self-identical. Naturally from the point of view of logic it migh! 
be asked if it in any sense could be taken as M, as that which changes into the world 
The Advaitin replies that even logically all change is vivarta. 


This is the real conte 
of his logical refutation of parindma. 


The refutation is as follows: 


A said to be changing into B is either perceived as A in B or not. If yes, it hi 
not changed. If no, we have no right to say that A has changed into B—we cal 
only say that following upon A there is tha 


tha t B. In either case there is no talk 0 
A changing into B. We cannot also infer th 


€ presence of A as A in B, for nothill 
can be inferred the like of which was never perceived. It would also be no 
arguing that somehow or other we do feel that A has changed into B. This is exat! 
ly the mystery round all that is false. | 


; The Advaitin concludes that, relativel 
to B, A remains ever undisturbed ag A, P 


i and B is onl _ Th 
Nyaya-Vaisesika alternative that 4 has By ee teiee appearance 
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i i i é I 3 led some Advait 
‘on should be illogical. The question is pertinent and has led 

isglon 8. M ° : ae, me ee ; 

ae that even provisionally the world is a vivarta of ajfa@na, Other ; 
ond : to tolerate some illogicality at this stage, provided it lends itself to 


e y i r€ hz | re are gr ce or ilk 
. . . words, bel eve that there : i 
nation. They, in other voras € 

as subli 


5 ofan ch has the k 
d + the provisional level that theory alone is to be pre ferred which h 
and a xs . . he bhedabhe- 
t of illogicality Parinamavada or, according to some of them, . 
amoun s r = : . 
davida is such a theory, drambhavada being a grade removed. 


Even ajfidna to have vivarta is intelligible in another way. Ajitana is primarily 
postulated in Advaita to account for the fact that the pelf-ey iden ing ani con 
ousness has appeared otherwise in the form of the objective world. Ajiidna, so 
understood, may, unless logically pressed, be provisionally taken as paripdmin. 
But there is another notion of ajidana, corresponding to another approach to the 
ultimate reality. The ultimately real has also’ been taken as pure existence In 
that context ajfidna would be understood as the principle which conceals the auto- 
nomous substantivity of pure existence and presents it as adjectival to, and therefore 
numerically different in, different contents, the diversity of content coming mys 
teriously from the very nature of ajfidna. While, now, between pure cons 
ciousness and the objective world there is an obvious contradiction there is none 
such between pure existence and the objects of the world. When the ultimat 
reality is taken as pure consciousness the role of ajfidna is that of a mediator, some 
how reconciling two opposing things, and therefore its® relation to the world might 
be understood as different from that between pure consciousness and the world 
This is why if the latter be vivarta the former is taken as parinama. But the case 
is different when ajtina plays only the part of a messenger between pure existence 
and wordly objects. Here the relation between ajfid@na and these objects might 


Without least violence be understood exactly as th 


at between pure existence and 
these, 


If, therefore, the latter is vivarta the former also is one such. 


We have described the central logical refutation of parindma in Ad 
wo other arguments also. 
Clently strong, 


vaita. There 
But divorced from the central one they are not suffi- 


One such argument is given below : 


A changing j 
ct anging into B has to be understood from the ordinary point of view 
« B are both identic | 


*annot stand t al and different’; but the union of such contradictories 

Mince ” the end, though provisionally in our work-a-day life we some 
it % . . . ; 

; hence ‘4 changing into B’ is only an illusory appe 


as ‘A 


how 


arance.® 


By itself, 


however, this i i 
: » tOis 18 no conclusive ar 
Yoga sas. bs gument. 


As seen in Part IT, Sankhya 
arts with suc : 


e : : . ' 
of it. The reso h ‘both identical and different’, but does not fight shy 
situ is j j i ‘ 
ation is interpreted in a different way there and not so easily 
True Sam 
difference at oH, dnanda are taken as a’ 


a fast in approach there is 
8, of ajfiana, 


Th, ? 
be disone ation of ¢ 


bsolutely identical in Advaita. But unless there is a 
no reason why three different words are used at all. 


his ‘both 


ed in Section IV. identical and different’ to ‘neither identical nor diffe 


rent’ will 
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branded as illusory. The relation in question is exactly what obtains bet 
the definite and the indefinite being of the self-same thing and involves no q 
tradiction. 


So far with the Advaita theory of substance as material cause. Parts as {j 
material cause of a whole have also been understood similarly. M N P as pay 
remain the self-identical M N P, and the whole W is their vivarta. 


Srotion IT 


In Part II we have seen that though Advaita interprets the proposition ‘dy 
B’ as ‘A as upahita by B’, meaning that A remains all through as the hutash 
A, to Sankhya-Yoga it means that A is but B as indefinite, that the distinctiy 
between the definite and the indefinite B is never a difference in content, thi 
at the least, the identity behind A and B, instead of being undifferentiated, rath 
contains both as indefinite. 


This Sankhya-Yoga view as elaborated in Part II is so far an effective rejoini 
to Advaita. Unlike Advaita which explains away the difference side! in t 
situation ‘A as B’, Sankhya-Yoga has retained it. It holds that though the 
is no difference in content there is difference regarding the modes of being of th 
same content. This does not mean, as we have seen, that among the differet! 
modes of being a kutastha content has continued, for such a notion would involv 
illegitimate separation of content from existence. It is just because content aii) 


existence cannot be separated that Sankhya-Yoga brings in the notion of (definit! 
and) indefinite. 


The fundamental issue, as seen in page 111, between Sankhya-Yoga and Advail 
is whether pure consciousness is to be regarded as the material cause of the wot! 
or not. Logic apart, Advaita admits this on the strength of Scriptures. Not ti 
the Scripture is less strong than reason. Scriptural dogmas for a communi 
constitute its very extstenz, the Scriptures being but the age-long tradition form! 
lated in language ; and unless one starts with a faith in the traditional stock ¢ 


philosophy all speculation, however rational, would be about possibilities on 


without that saving leaven which turns a possibility, logical or illogical, into cont! 
actuality. 





But Sankhya-Yoga may equally claim that it too relies on another traditio! 


according to which self=pure conscious : 3 val 
tousness is neith i fficiel! 
cause of the world, but er the material nor the é 


only its final cause— : ‘ent 
(bhoga®) of the self, we—the world is only for the experi 





® difference is declared falsa it is only from") 
5 4 

of phenom: eR en But when the identification is so brand® | 
: As iene logic. : Further, identification presupposes tht | 
rence is false. What is not false ig the ienbera ce it must be false, because this % 


A, ultimately the identity of Brahma?- 
» it is the experience of yivéka. 
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As both the traditions are Indian there 18 2 
of each side ig examined. The Advaita log 


logic is this : 


The very nature of pure consciousnes 
must retain its kautasthya all through, but no m 
The Advaitin might reply that this logic 1 
of a material cause must needs be its 
replaced parindma by vivarta. Pure cons‘ 


cause in the sense that the world as its mode 


But Saakhya-Yoga would ask the vital question 


adequately replaced by vivarta. Advaita } show! 

ever kutastha is yet the final substratum. But i 

conclusion that the world is entirely a false show wit! 

tum, how can the latter be the material cause It is no m 


tacle, a bare locus like the table on which books are 
the thing is that the books are all ghostly. Advait 
identification of the two. But if the ident ification 
material causality ? Vivarta does not mean the simple { 


it als ei 5 it j } q 
SO means that it is a vivarta of pure consciousne ‘ 
‘of’? ; = 


The ] "ys 

: eory of pratibimba, we may ye told is the ull 
6 Ima; e of my fi . ° . ea — — 
; ag y lace In a Mirror, which is ut tl tual I 


& false imag Sna have edie gd 
ee age, the vydvahdrika existence of the world 
Xistence= , ; fn 
od pure consciousness, though standing f 
1ay be an . swe. 
y be told, lies the desired continuity. The ab/ 


continui: iV Th 7 , 
ys e abha: E sare F i 8 
tot LSA (appearance) of a thing is not t ] 


we 


al ivi 
ally divorced from it either. The thing 


dent as such may be « 


al reflecti 
on, but before that reflection there w 


But the : 
ere are difficulties in both the ¢I 


quately de 
“sy Gemonstrated j i 
might diso ted in neither. 


When it i 


that the 
Why 


To consid ibha 
fii consider the abhasa the 
he kutastha from out of the 


3 di appearance I 
Scovered we cannot. by ee 


kutastha was i eee emerk: te ithe 
8 In the appearance—for had it b I 
‘ een 
Epa of that appearance it 
: : assuredly we cannot 
oes r tl 
an nes it prove that the 
sit Predicament in the c 
really ey, 
sPeakaby, evolved. —Supposing 
® a8 neither what Ww 


7 in ¢ 
at our first experience 
not there to 


£Tant, 
Anted , bu 
the 


could not 


appearance is false 


has oe ind 
ase of parvnama also. TI 


such evolution is not rejected 


a@$8 nor what was not in t} 





1eories. The desir 
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The abhisavadin might reply that ultimately there is no difference betiiea! 
parinama and vivarta, parindma it3elf being falee, and that the reason why un 
flectively we cannot recognise the kutastha, whether in the evolute or in the 


appeat 
ance, is the same, viz., the presence of ajnana. 


But why ajiana? The mere fact that I did not know a thing does not pry 
that there exists a principle called ajidna. It could be postulated if only thy 
were no other way to account for this non-knolwedge. But there is an alternatiy 
way banked upon by Sankhya-Yoga. We may postulate sauksmya (indefinitut 
of the thing in question : that which changes into an evolute remains in that evolit 
indefinitely. This hypothesis of sauksmya is more parsimonious than that ( 
ajiana, for while the latter inevitably implies the kautasthya of the thing changin 
it has no need of that. If it be argued that pure consciousness must retain it 
Kautasthya Sankhya-Yoga would reply that it does not then change at all,it bey 
in no sense a material cause. 


} 


‘Indefinite’, again, is no alien notion. As already shown in Part IT, it is ofta 
used in our unsophisticated daily life, and even positivistic thinkers are compellt 
to recognise it some way or other. Ajifidna as a positive principle, on the oth 
hand, is alien to all systems except Advaita. Another advantage of Sankhya- Yop 
over Advaita here is that while the latter’s ajiidna necessitates the falsity of th 
world Sankhya-Yoga is in no need of such costly sacrifice. 

Pratibimbavada also suffers from a like defect. 


The concept of pratibimbi 
could at all be brought in only because there was the p 


reconceived notion that thi 
world is illusory. The concept was constructed only in order to account for tht 


continuity of the real with the false. But if Sankhya could explain the continuilf 
with its notions of definite and indefinite, without at the same time rejecting tht 
world as false, this would so far be a better philsophy, 


SEction III 


| 


In a sense Sankhya-Vooa ; | 

ae ia *oga itself hag admitted such périnéma. This is the cai 
ages g 3 ; : - all atattviintaraparinama Whee Suk ‘of earth & 
is made we do not fa; to perosive earth in ; : 

i ‘ it. Wood is similar] rceived in tht 
ts nea hretxidl ns Said that there are earth and the jar ab ena and the 
not oink than these ela jars: kutastha, and yet the jar and the table a” 

i 'S even more evident in the case of parts and their who! 


aaa 


The Concept of Cause as in India and t 


he cloth made of them. 
f tattvantaraparinama wher 


say, threads and t 
this logic in cates 0 
with the perception of the effect. 

rs under consideration would challenge 
the material cause of a tattva’, but yogins 
of transcendental reflection which distin- 
laymen cannot. Laymen’s 


The philosophe 
last point. Laymen may not perceive 
perceive it. Yoga perception is a sort 
n entities (tattvas) which 
of distinguishing material causes in 
n distinguish tatlvas, would 


uished them, perceive them in their kautasthya 


guishes in a given situatic 
reflective perception reaches up to the point 
cases of atattvantaraparinama. 
they not, when they have disting 
in the effects with which they started ? 


But if the yogins ca 


Some interpreters of Sankhy: 
doctrine that with the attainment of a highe 
into it. But this doctrine of dissolution (laya) means no more than that the lower 
tativa loses its character as an independent entity an 
function? of the higher, as what is constituted by it. 
perceive. To explain by reference to a simple 
it is fisat experienced we are not aware of it a6 @ whole of parts, we only know it 
as a given entity, W. When next we look to it refleeti 
constituted this W come to our view as parts. This is the 
parts as parts, and therefore also the whole as whole. 
eS AN It the whole as a given entity stands dissipated and is felt as only 
Bh ha : oe This — is meant by laya here, though in other contexts 
Bib schs E — ee In other contex 
ais at ye ea in its definite form and got completely merged in its indefinite 
Bee as ere it cannot mean haaeéa When a yogin attains mukti through 

e world has not for him undergone that dissolution which is called 


whie ‘alt : 

ey entitativeness and independence are 
10n—= j * 
on=yogic perception reveals Mf as kutastha and £ as its function (and also 
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Only, Sankhya- Yoga would not admit 
e the material cause is not percely ed 


Sankhya-Yoga on this 


a have denied this. They point to the Sinkhya 
r tativa the lower one gets dissolved 


d stands exposed as only a 
This is the Jaya that yogins 
case. A whole,say W, is given. When 


yely, X Y Z, etc. ¥ hich 
first time that we percieve 
But immediately as the parts 


ts it often means that a thing 


To percei i 
nee apie’ as M and yet at the same time to perceive H as its function is only 
vim for perceiving the kufastha M in E. With regard to cases oe eee 
on . . 7 
Sas ndma such experience is a common affair, and yogins have such ss caries 
in cases of tattvantaraparinama. 


me ie not fake E as wholly illusory. E£ as a function of M, or 
ey - uct s bcos funatiow: and so far an entity—is quite real, though as 

pendent entity it is false. This is different from Advaitism according to 
all false. Transcendental 


We mi 

ean a tattva-which-i - 
is wa-which-is-an-' " fs i 
no effect of another antes an-effect. We do not mean the primal tativa, pradhana, which 


2N, : 
A, ba it in the mathematical sense, 
ja er mathematical or ontological 
consider Padre and (ii) as an indepe: 
ed as a result it is more an ent: 


but also ontologically as gakti. When B is a function 
, this B can be looked at in two ways—(i) as a product 
ident entity. The former of thess is no error, though 
ity than a function. The latter, however, is an error. 
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as a functional product). 


It is this functional character which is mean 
a parindma of M. 


There are thus both parindma an 
as much of material causes and effects 
itself. The world is ultimately 


t by E bey 
1 kautasthya. This is try. 
in the world as of Brahman and the work. 
a function of Brahman= pure consciousness: jf 
is false only so far as it is considered an independent entity. The scriptural doctriy 
that pure consciousness is the ultimate material cause 


is thus retained, and yet they 
is no question of vivarta in the 


Advaita sense. Statements like neha nanasti kifieay 
ted as ‘nothing that is independent of Brahman exists’, and thw 
like mrttikaiva satyam mean that there is an internal identity between fundil 
and substrate. The exact relation between a function and its substrate will i 
studied later. 


are to be interpre 


The world is a real function of pure consciousness—this is a, doctrine intems| 
diate between Sankhya-Yoga and Advaita. Pradhana is here reduced to a functiol 


of pure consciousness and considered as the mayd-sakti of Advaita, and yet with th 
difference that sakti is taken ag real, not false. 


independent realities, purusa and pradhana, and postulates avidyd (as of wi 
ultimate status) to explain the false identification of the two. Our philosophers her! 
agree with the Advaitin in having reduced pradhana to the mayd-sakti of pure cous 
ciousness, but differ from him in having kept this 


Sakti and maya apart, much & 
the Sankhya pradhana and avidya are different. Mere reduction of pradhanat 
Sakti does not impiy that this éakti is false.1 


Sankyha- Yoga rocognises ti 


Section IV 


In order to understand the theory of Brahmaparinima we have yet to answel 
two important questions. They are -—(i) how to y Mint Stradhns to ciccholl 
and (ii) and how to avoid the Advaita, charge that this gakti as méiyd (=ajidnd) | 
is unreal ? 


: 
Pradhina could be an independent | 


Principle in Sankh a-Yoga, only becaus | 
the fundamental attitude in that system wag objective, MA ga, y 


Unlike other transcendental | 
systems, Sankhya-Yoga does not start w; er tra 
do I constitute the world 2 


, there ig 3 : 
bi concentra; objects which aro felt as othet} 
than our cognition of these and algo as involyj Blanes ‘g maf 
nirvitarka this sense of otherness? and namedness of 6 » Space and time. 1} 


bjects | , oid 
of these characters are presentable in two Ways—either ag ae Objects devolt | 
grosser objects or in themselves. € pr 


esuppositions of 
WS ar 
them ag presuppositions, and 
1The Advaitin might contend that ‘the very gakej which 
posits it as independent, so that avidya, ajfiana or mala need usttucts the world also falsely 
principle. But there is no justification of it, neither logical (ph Postulated as a separate 
Function, we have seen, may at most posit the congt eno 


Menolog} . al. 
ack Tuct ag = gical) nor scriptur 
independent entity. For that a new principle has +, entit; ) nor Pp 


° be Postulated?? PUt not falsoly as a | 
*That is, the relation to cognition, 


Nirvikalpa vie 
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In nirvicdra the sense of the spatiality and temporality 


savicara in themselves. 
the climax of samprajiata. He is said, 


of objects lapses ; and the yogin is now at 


at this stage, to have rtambhara prajnd, ® 
actual cognition, but only a struggle between 
they 


sort of omniscience. Beyond this stage 
there is asamprajnata where there is no 
All these samddhis are in the objective attitude, 
ffort to know the objective world in its essence. 
in realises that the ultimate object—the 
» very alien that the self can 


unconscious dispositions. 
are progressive fruition of the e 
At the highest samprajnata level the yog 
purest essence of the obiective world—is something 8 
have no interest (experience=bhoga) of it, and therefore all conscious effort to 
realise such object ceases, what is continued at the 
a struggle to destroy all disposition of mithya-jnana. 
all interest inthe ultimate object ceases there arise paralle 
asamprajidta, and as a byproduct, as it were, of the prolonged effort so far, pratibha 
and tdraka jidna which are but two stages of subjective attitude, stages, in other 
words, an effort to realise the true nature of pure consciousness. It is only these 
two, viz., pratibha and taraka, which lead to kaivalya. 


asamprajnata level being only 
But now immediately as 
| with samprajndta and 


Ls is evident from this that in Sankhya-Yoga the primary attitude is objective 
= that the subjective attitude begins as a byproduct at a 0 OR 
: an transcendental systems, on the other hand, the attitude of sddhana is from 
the beginning subjective. 


a High ital Sankhyp- Yous (and equally Buddhism) has proceeded primarily 

siete ee pee and held that the subjective attitude is no continuous 

ieee bce » but only a byproduct, that pradhana, the ultimate essence, is 

‘itshis ae a we entarely, independent of pure consciousness, and having an unde- 
eality. 


Pp ea ac ~~ ee hand, starts in the subjective attitude!. His central 
Sikaieis aera to realise the true nature of self the subject, and his 
itis Goseeealie ‘ ited He does not want to know the essence of objects 
ie ROR re page yeirog Bad primarily wants to know the essence of 
iB sige my oe ay this subjective essence constitutes, according to his 
aa ae ei se ae world, this is only the result of his enquiry into the 
nat sifteat’ ; his sadhana he continuously discovers the more and more 
of the aubject hi a a each step s discovery where a particular level of the purity 
ek eer oe ained he also a that the objects left at the lower stages 
i Shoat y that pure panloony ‘Object as constituted’ means that 
purest subjecti i t - Sie subjectivity, so that at the highest stage where the 
prudidie te ae y is ree even = most essential object of the Sankhist, his 
oalig ee te ae function of ge re eel an function which the Advaitin 
wich tate Re y a that this — cannot be ultimately real. As still 
Canny ee object it poems constitute purest subjectivity and requires to be 
y a fresh spurt in the subjective attitude. 


1E 
xcept when he approaches Brahman as sat. 
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Our philosophers would agree to a lar 


ge extent with the Advai 
too start in the subjective attitude and reduce the 


of the purest subject. 


tin so far. They 
Sankhya pradhdna to a function 
Only they would never take 


this function as unreal or 
recommend its supersession in the Advaita manner. 


, and the other is his ident. | 


postulated for quite another reason, The | 
way our philosophers would deal with th 


e former will be seen later. As regards 
the latter they would point out that this j i 


identification is unwarranted. As wil 
be seen immediately, ajfiana postulated to explain certain phenomena inevitably 
implies that it is unreal. But this ajiina with all its characteristics should rather 
be affiliated to avidyd (or, as the Saivas call it, mala), not to the function called | 
cicchakti. 





The Advaitin postulates ajfiana for the following reasons - 


(1) If it is true that spiritual reflection s 
equally true that even from that reflective point of view we do not feel we were 
aware of it at the unreflective level, even though we cannot deny that it was there. | 
This is anomalous. We do not feel we c 


Teate it for the first time in reflection. But \ 


Treason why we could not be aware of it then. As the rece Re ticaty and te | 
object were all in tact there must have been some positive preventive. But itis 
unlike any other known preventive. Hen 


ce it must be an original positive principle, | 
and the Advaitin calls it ajfana. 





ay & *© of self as pure consciousness. Pure cons- | 
ciousness is discovered only at the highest level of spiritual reflection, and when 
it is discovered we feel assured, because of its ; 


To apply this argument to the case of 


this self as pure consciousness was not felt 
assignable reason for this non-perce 
of ajfidna. 


notorious fact that | 
_» at the unreflective level. As there is no 
ption we have to admit the Positive principle 


(2) A hypothesis meant to explain only one ¢ 


Ype of Phenomen vera 
causa. So the Advaitin proceeds to show that the same ae oS id 
tulated in other types of cases. When I awake fro mo Pe P 


‘I had no knowledge then’. 
directly intuited before. 
Sleep, and as there possibly could not be the intuitio 
knowledge’ is but ‘there was ajidna as positive’, 
ledge’ be literally interpreted as the absence of all 
represent the situation wrongly. For certainly 
this ‘I had no knowledge’ 


? * f | 
was Intuited jn that deep | 
n of a bla; 


nk this ‘I had no | 
ne tad no knov- 
te Be this woulg obviously 

: he Intuitive knowledge of * 

; how otherwise can I remember it on Wakj : 

aking 2 

{ 
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Positive ajfidna is thus a vera causa. But here we are not so much interested 


in this side of the phenomenon as with the nature of the intuition of this positive 
ajnana. That we had this intuition is guaranteed by the retrospective waking 
consciousness. But at the same time it is evident that during the sleep there was 
no feeling of the intuition. This looks extraordinarily anomalous’, particularly 
for the Advaitin who holds that no cognition (vrtti) can go unnoticed by the sdksin. 
How is it, then, that thie intuition could not be noticed ? Two replies are possible. 
at all. the so-called intuition being nothing but the direct 


Either there was no vrtti 
but of a nature that prevented its detec- 


notice by the saksin, or there was a vrtti, 
tion while it occured. The former alternative is untenable, it would do way with 
all explanation of the waking memory of ajfidna: memory is impossible unless 
there was a prior intuitional vrtti. So the Advaitin is forced to admit here a new 
type of vriti which he calls ajndna-vrtti. Non-notice by the sdksin is thus 
explained by some function of ajfidna again. 

(3) Ajfiana is again postulated when the Advaitin attempts to save realism in 
spite of his ego-centric start. Somehow or other he is persuaded that object is 
always in the context of the knowledge of it. But lest this leads to petty subjective 
Renter he takes care to account adequately for the so-called independence of the 
object. He holds that the minimum that realism claims is that the object is not 
wholly simultaneous with the knowledge of it, that it has a history extending either 
way—in the past and the future’. But this pastness and futurity can be accounted 
for even from the ego-centric point of view. The past and the future object is as 
yanch in the context of my present knowledge as the present object. The object 
is always known, only while at the present moment it is known as known, its past 
aed future being is now known as unknown, The past and the future are conceived 
as internal stretches of the present, though blocked to our view ; and the principle 
that blocks is ajidna. 


iv The Advaitin postulates ajfidna in these among other ways. It remains to see 
y according to Advaita it and its products should be unreal. 


aco. reflection discovers an essence we feel we are unable to say either 

waa shai aed or that = was not present at the unreflective stage. Not ‘it 

166 thie en > se were it present wate: was no assignable reason why it was 

‘nde: mee . We —_— also say that: ™ was not present ; we do not feel thet 

either of ee , Se a ar rhage A phenomenon not assertible in 

idle we ei baat Ag is ey according to Advaita. Hence ajfiaina and the 
uation which is its product are mithya. 


“4 t may be asked if such either-way-indescribability is the nature or only an 
i of illusion. Were it the nature of illusion there was no question 


1 * : 
Pee is why the Advaitin generally holds that this intuition is now only inferred, the pro- 
: being the fact that ajidna is now remembered. 
ees of course, there are reasons to the contrary. 
for aurould be useless to reply that it could not be known because of the principle of ajridna, 
Scho ajnana as an explanatory principle must itself possess all the peculiarities of the situation 
Yypothesis can explain away the difficulties of a situation. j 
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Of illusions disappearing on detection. As a matter of fact the 


Were it so we 


Y do disappear, 
could only wonder that no 
ame is over. There must be 
know that the only thing th 
If-contradictory, 


Such disappearance is no accident. 
\Perceptual) illusion stan; 


is for a moment after the g 
& Treason for suc 


h disappearance. We 


at Cannot appear 
is what is already known as se It follows that the total disappear 
udiction brought to light. So long 


appearance. But with detection the appear: 


ance of illusion must be due to some self-contr: 


ced there was the 
ance ends drammatically, 


48 this passed unnoti 


The eelf-contradiction in question consists in the fact th 


ace occupied by 
Wwe cannot say it was not ; and it w 
after correction we do fe 


at the appearance both 
the corr sponding reality. It was, because 


as not, because we cannot say it was, Or, better, 
el that it was and yet was not, 


was and was not in the pl 


ted in the phenomenon that after all the i] 
cannot be final: the total disappear. 
appeared and yet totally disappeared. 


Now that the Advaita notion 


of ajitaina and its falsity has been clarified we 
turn to our philosophers to ex 


amine their reaction, 


As for the first Advaita ar 
this concept by that of sauks 
is not merely in common parl 
while positive ajfana ig reco 
the Advaita concept carries with it the fatal implicat 
than Brahman is false, sauksmya is free from this. 
entirely replace parinama—it bein 
sauksmya, though as illusory. 


‘gument for ajfiaina, the 
mya of Sankhya-Yoga. 
ance hut also admitted b 
gnised nowhere except in 


Y would only seek to replace 
As already seen, the latter 
Y Many other philosophers, 
Advaita. Secondly, while 
ion that everything other 
Thirdly, ag vivarta cannot 
g only illusory Parindma—ajnanag too involves 


Further, in order to accommodate Satkaryavads the Advaitin had to postulate 
ua and viksepa, Ajitana primarily came in 
; the function of viksepa wag only added. Pot aither 
there is no reason for this addtion or there ig, 

fied. But if there ig reason there is no escape urava : while es, acmite 
two functions the explanation by our philosophers j 


viksepa (Sakti). Avarana comes necessarily in the 


two functions of ajtiana, viz., dvara 


trail of viksepa, Whenever A 


changes into B this A, so long as it is not rediscovered in transcenden, 


; AL tal reflection, 
remains concealed in B. Moreover, this viksepa doeg not Necessitate the falsity 
of B. 

i a ee 


1It is true that in yauktika tiraskara the illusion does not disappear. : 
Advaita the ideal form of tiraskdra is pratyaksika where the appearance disat,8°¢ording to 
Ss, 
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But can pure consciousness ever remain siikema (indefinite) ! the Advaitin 


might ask. Our philosophers would reply as follows : 


There are two degrees" of indefinitenees. In one the identity of the parindmin, 


though not lapsing, is yet infected through and through with differences ; in the 
other there is no such thorough infection sorrounded by the affecting differences 
the identity has only compressed itself into concealment. Take, for example, 


two cases—(i) hydrogen and oxygen remaining in 
n poured into it—in short, a case of 


lefinite in water and (ii) addi- 


tional water remaining fused with milk whe 
chemical combination and one of physical mixture. 
indefiniteness, but in the latter there is compression into concealment. In the 
latter (a case of samandbhihdra, according to Sankhya) there is kaufasthya along 
with parindma, but in the latter kautasthya is not evident except to the wise 
scientist who has grasped that water is only a function of hydrogen and oxygen. 
Self=pure consciousness remains kufastha in its parindmas in the sense of physical 
combination. But with one difference. In the case of water mixed with milk 
the milk is foreign to the water. But the object with which self remains fused 


is not so foreign, the object is its own function®. 


In the former there is thorough 


Against the Advaitin’s second argument for ajfidna (pp. 119-20) our philosophers 
would hold that the self-contradictory nature of ajiidna-vrtti is just a pointer that 
it is nothing but a function of self. Function is a category different altogether 
from (static) entity, and the self-contradiction emerged only so far as it was in the 
tole of a static vrtti which is an entity. It is because it was a function that it could 
not be noticed as vrtti while we were asleep, and, if, in this context, waking experience 
also guarantees that it was there during the sleep it must be recognised as what 
was and yet not a vrtti. Subjective function is always in this predicament. 


This does not entail that the function is therefore illusory. Function is that 
which when taken as an independent static entity develops self-contradiction. But 
~— function it is faultless. The fact that it is at all taken otherwise points to another 
Principle, called avidya or mala, which posits a thing as what it is not. The function 
does not of itself stand as vrtti. The Advaitin erred in believing that it does and 
7 transferred the self-contradiction to the function itself. This led him to identify 
Cicchakti with avidya and call both by the name ajiidna. 


ae for the third argument for ajfidna (p. 120), our philosophers would re- 
Concile final idealism with common-sense realism in a simpler way. They would 
advocate the Kantian doctrine of ‘transcendental idealism but empirical realism’. 


han bree mi? ate -y 
hi ae difference between the two is one of degree only, not of kind. Were it of kind the 
ghava gained over Advaita would have to be sacrificed. 


geatthe cases of samanabhihara and sauksmya were distingushed only to facilitate first 
he ee _ Evidently even in the Sankhya cases of sauksmya the yogin discovers the 
Sah; a material cause and understands the effect as only its function. Yoga perception is 
nothing mysterious. It is only another name for transcendental (spiritual) reflection, or 


‘néellectual intuition, as the Western Rationalists called it. 
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Tha question of conscious act constituting object is 


& transcendental one to be 
discovered by spiritual] reflection only, 


This Spiritual idealism 
ither unreflective or from th 

Or, there is another solution. The minimum 
that common-sense realism claims is 


s that objects are in Space and time. But, 
according to our philosophers, Space and time themselves are constituted by 
cicchakti. 


does not clash 


with common-sense realism which is e © point of viey 


of non-spiritual ordinary reflection!, 


As for the Advaita argument that ajiidna is not merely indescribable but also 
self-contradictory, our philosophers would accept this, provided it is applied to 
avidyd, not to cicchakti. 


But even granting that the Advaita t 
may it not still be asked if cicchakti as still ai j be super. 
seded by a further spurt in the subjectiv i i 


cannot be ultimately real. Our philosophers would reply 


The function in question? 
of withdrawal the realist’s objec 
even at the highest stage there 
withdrawal from it also. 
drawal, it is only the met. 


as follows - 
is just the result of withdrawal. 
t is reduced to a subjective functio 
must be the purest function, 
Function is only another name for ¢ 


aphysical language for what pheno 
drawal. Were there a question of further 


At every stage 
nm, and therefore 
There is no possible 
he very act of with 
menologically is with- 


n of withdrawing from 

What is withdrawn from is 
ubjectivity, not reference which is another 
subjectivity being withdrawn from, the 
as automatically Ceased. At the last stage 
entity along with the pure cons 
T withdrawal from this last entita- 


of the pure Conscious function lapsing. 
But does it not follow from the very notion of this entita 


that the last conscious function is to lapse? Does not self. 
the supersession of the function 2 


retrogression. 
at every stage a grade of entitative g 


name of withdrawal. The entitative 


re is furthe 
tive subjectivity there is no question 


tive Subjectivity =self 
in other words, claim 
Self undoubtedly is appreciated as vigesya and the function ag visesana. This 
does mean that the claim for Supersession is there. The visesya — ne 
transcendence (adhikadesavrttitva). But at the same time it 1m a vy 
mind that visesya-visesana is not alw. Us borne in 


ays a factual determinatio 
ana i — n. In spi } 
the subtleties of Navya-Nyaya, such determination ig no m ape 


Ore than 
is no evidence as yet that the so-called factual relation jg really oo. there 
it ts a fact the visesana ig undoubtedly an accidental associate « act. Where 


. : : ut w. ar 
yet known to be one the claim for supersession igs no More than cl, here it is not 
; aim 
not mature into actuality. and need 





In spiritual (transcendental) reflection the o 
as what was present at the unreflective level. 
such unambiguous feeling. 


ssence discovered is not 
Non-spiritual reflection jg a whe miguously 
ere t 


here is 
*Modern phenomenologists call it intention. 





ae eT 


00 2 


ea. ee 
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There is even no possibility of maturation here: the lapse of the function 


ig not feasible. If lanse here means ‘withdrawal from’, we have just seen that the 





last withdrawal cannot be withdrawn from. If it means that ultimately as ajfidna- 
yriti the function is self-liquidating, we have seen that it is no ajfidna-vrtti in the 
Advaita sense. If the Advaitin claims that Brahmasaksatkara automatically dispels 
the function, we reply, first, that the very possibility of Brahmasaksatkara in 
| the Advaita sense is here in question, anc, secondly, that the pure subjective 
function is no ajiiéna that could be dispelled by jadna. Some Advaitins have 
suggested another way. They hold that ajfidna in the form of the last akhandakara- 
ortti gets itself cancelled in the very process of cancelling ajfana-in-the-form-of- 
other-vrttis. But, first, the pure subjective function is not ajidna. Secondly, 
is this self-destruction here eternal, or only an event in time ? It cannot be eternal, 
because only the self-contradictory is so. But if an event in time, like suicide, 
the destroyed was real before it ceased to be, and this is not Advaitism. 


Some Advaitins have pressed the supersession of the function on yet other 
grounds, without having identified it with ajidana. Their arguments require 
close examination. They hold that while pure consciousness as function is still 
felt as subjective, entitative pure consciousness=self is beyond all distinction of 








subjective and objective. Pure consciousness is subjective so long only as it as 
knower and the object as known are mediated by an antahkarana-vrtti, or, when 1] 

this eriti is itself known as an object, by an ajfidna-vrlti. Even in the case of . | 
| nirvikalpa samadhi on Brahman} there is such ajzana-vrtti, though as self-liquidat- 
ing it could not be grasped at that stage and is only inferred from memory after ) 





that samadhi is broken. This vrtti as self-liquidating is bound to lapse after some 
hes But immediately as it lapses all distinction between subjectivity and 
objectivity is gone, and there remains pure consciousness as no longer function it 
(for conscious function is necessarily subjective), but an entity. This is the Advaita 

distinction between cit as such and sakgin. 


We reply we do not deviate much from the Advaita position here. Our only 
objection is that the mediator here is not antahkarana or ajidna-vrtti, but the 
function itself. We do not deny that the function is subjective and that if our 
consciousness could be freed from this mediation it would have been trans-subjective. 
But no such freeing is feasible, though the alluring task is ever there.* 





SECTION V 


There is one other view regarding material cause. It is fundamentally different 
from all the views considered hitherto. M as substance is, according to it, nothing 
Teal at all, it is only a conceptual construct. M as the parts of a whole is not, 
een 


‘Though so far as it is orttivyapye it is not phalavyapys. 
" ae Advaitin’s ajfidnavrtti is nothing but this function, and antahkaranavrtti is only its 
sult, though in association with empirical objects. 
= There is another attempt at demonstrating the lapse of the function in K, C. Bhatta- 
digs 8 ‘Subject as Freedom’, the chapter on ‘Beyond Introspection.’ But space forbids 
. Iscussion of it here. 
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however, understood that way. is reversed, it is the whok 


The logic in that case 
rather which is considered as a conceptual construct. 

Kant and many modern realists in the West have advocated this view, and 
their counterparts in India are the Buddhists, though these latter have drawn 3 
distinction between substance as vikalpa and substance as the 


indefinite (avyapa. 
desya or catuskotivinirmukta) ontological prius. 


To consider, first, the central] points of the W. 


estern thinkers. We have sea 
that spiritual (transcendental) refle 


ction discovers categories which can be neither 
asserted nor denied to have existed in things that were known unre 


flectively. The 
philosophers under consideration have over! 


ooked the second part ‘nor denied’, 
They insist that as these categories cannot be asserted to have already existed 
iisy are therefore unreal. If thought has discovered them they are thought’s own 
conrtruction somehow mistaken as belonging to the facts of the real world. The 
Western realists have not cared to explain this ‘somehow’, almost in the spirit of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century scientists for whom secondary qualities 
were somehow illusions. Whole and substance, now, a: 


Te among these categories. 
Hence they are no better than mere conceptual constructs. 


But why ignore the fact that if they cannot be asserted to have already existed 
they cannot be denied that way either? This uncomfortable second aspect is no | 
intellectual prejudice. Nobody knows which side the prejudice lies. The philo- 
sophers referred to in Section IV tried to do justice to both the sides by their com 
cept of parinama. 


With this preface let us meet the modern realists, 


We particularly mean Russell 
and logical positivists. 


Russell proposes to start with sense-data and exiles categories to the shadowy | 
world of logical subsistents. But why this sharp distinction at the very start! 
Categories are not indeed as solid as sense-data, but, to start Mihi, wo believe it 
them as much as in these. Asa matter of fact, we Searcely experience sense-dat® 
as the Russellians would have them. Unreflectively We experience neither thes? 
nor the categories ; what we are faced with is a fused situation where neither stands 
distinguished. If these realists claim that nevertheless in reflection they distinguish 
sense-data, we insist, on the other hand, that what are 80 distinguished are rather 
the categories, sense-data being only the merely Spoken other Pare which would 
remain could the categories be bodily separated from the fused gj ition. Sense 
data are not solid, what is solid is only the fused Situation, Contrasted with it, 
categories fare better than sense-data. Categories are after al] definite entities 
and revealed as self-contained and autonomous to reflection. But the Ln -callod 
sense-data are only the indefinite prius falsely taken as a definite Tesidue, ag eBongl 
the categories have been actually saparabete The Naiyayikas Be snore 
consistent. They never hold that introspection directly testifies to Be experience 
of sense-data. They only believe that somehow these must have been a 
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if they a8 parts of the situation were not experienced there would have been no 
\. 


e situation itself. Their only weakness is that they do not recognise 


experience of th 
the indefinite. 
Even supposing that sense- 


pection testifies to the experience, 
be real, and not the categories also ¢ Is it because the latter are unsubstantial and 


the former, aS perceived, solid 2? But why should sense-experience alone be the 


data are experienced in such manner that intros- 
it may yet be asked—why should these alone 


criterion of reality ? 


These reulists (and also logical positivists) insist that sense-experionce is the 
only criterion. They are somehow persuaded that unreflective experience alone 
brings us in touch with reality, and whatever is discovered by reflection or thought 
is either an unreal abstraction or a conceptual or logical or linguistic construct. 
But there is no evidence for this, nor have they offered any. The usual arguments 
arrayed against them by orthodox thinkers are not indeed unassailable—the most 
important of them, viz., that sense-experience as limited to the hard present cannot 
but give us absolutely unrelated atomic data being easily refuted by pointing out 
that by sense-experionce they might have, and actually logical positivists have, 
meant unreflective experience which includes not merely what is technically called 
sense-experience, but also whatever is effected through unreflective association. 
Unreflective memory and unreflective inference being cases of such association, 
the range of unreflective experience would be as wide as the world we normally 
speak of. Another oft-urged objection, viz., that the very truth of positivism 
cannot be demonstrated positivistically, is equally a trite. No positivist would 
offer it as an item of reality; it belongs rather to the linguistic world of philosophy. 





; Modern realism or positivism is not wrong that way. Its weakness is that 
it never shows why unreflective experience is to be preferred to reflection as an 
avenue to reality. It is only too early for these thinkers to brand just here all that ) 
1s discovered by reflective thought as either merely conceptual or linguistic : this 
presupposes that they have already been condemned. But why this initial con- } 
demnation ? | 


This basic point has been touched by Whitehead. What is revealed by 
tefloctive thought is, he says, a mere abstraction. His central argument is that 
in our integral unreflective experience we do not find it in the form it had in the \| 
context of reflection. He insists that it has been an age-long prejudice with us i] 
to have relied unduly on the verdict of reflection. People have to be weaned away 
from this prejudice by the pointer that reflection gives us mere abstractions, and | 
should be brought back to the integral unreflective experience to find out the solid | 
Counterparts of these there. i 

But we reply, though we are unable to assert that these so-called abstractions | 
Were present in the unreflective experience exactly in those abstract forms, we | 
cannot also deny their presence there, for we do not feel we have constructed them 
iN reflection, If we cannot thus deny their prior existence and are yet unable to 
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assert them, the only course left is to hold that they were present 
forms. They were present, we should say, 
tional or some other spatio-temporal rela 
functions, not distinguished 
integral forms has overdone 
altogether. 


iN some other 
in a fused manner, as unreflective aSsocig. 
tions, as, in other words, undistinguished 
entities. Whitehead in his zeal for Studying the 


his work by dismissing the so-called abstractions 


This is the weak side of Russell and logical positivists. Their good side is that 
they have dealt elaborately with what we have called the process of discovery by 
Teflective thought. They call it logical or linguistic construction. They have 
noticed that this construction is not subjective in the sense of being cheaply psycho. 
logical. Russell has accorded objectivity, in whatever sense, to logical entities 


and similarly the positivists to language. But the exact character of this objectivity 
is the point at issue. 


Russell calls his logical entities subsistent and 
existence. He understands existence as a derivat 
but subsistent entities in subsistent relations. But are not these relations also 
logical and, therefore, subsistent 2 Where, then, is the Passage from subsistence 
to existence? A pragmatic account is more intelligible. 
for the existence of empirical pheno 


distinguishes subsistence from 
ive character—the existent is 


How, again, to account 
mena involving sense-data ? 


Russell answers by postulating a different type of subsistence for sence-data. 
But it is not easy to follow the difference. If with the American realists he means 
that sense-data are wniversals and so less solid than the so-called existent particulars, 
this is some clarification. But the main question, how pure logical subsistents 


= 


remains unanswered. 


Probably he means something else. He may say he is not building the existent 
world bodily from out of subsistents, he is rather investigating its logico-mathemati- 
cal structure, he is only deriving the 


essences (=categories) as constitutive pring; 


distinguished they stand as autonomous entities. An assured mark PGS catonowy 
is that these entities can be handled independently. ; of this autono: 
¥ L., apart from the world we 


started with. Space, for example, is such an entity, it can be devel ast 
from any consideration of our actual world, into Geometr A eh oped, sae | 
logical forms and categories. Y- And similarly wi 


The former develop into Formal Logic and the & 
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latter into Ontology. It is this autonomy which Russell means by subsistence 


and Leibnitz by possibility. But they have 
autonomy. Even when we reflectively discover them as transcendent objects we 
to the concrete empirical world through bodice Ve 


not seen the full implication of thu 


remain nevertheless tied 
greeven then concretely serious with this world, and the categories though appearing 
gs constitutive essences, are nevertheless fe 
yorld. They are felt indeed as autonomous, but all this autonomy is yet in the 
over-all context of the world, much as the autonomy of an image is yet inevitably 


in the context of a mirror. In other words, we have the feeling both of autonomy 


it as in an internal dimension of the 


and necessary involvement in the world. A parallel case may be found in the ego- 
centric idealist’s concept of independent object—the object is independent, but 
still in the over-all context of knowledge. Unless this independence is denied 
outright—which is dogmatic—it has to be understood as only a demand w hich is 
not actualised yet : it only ought to be, not ts. The oughtness is further guaranteed 
by the fact that the independence is revealed by reflection, and reflection ie inevitably 
taken by all as revealing the true essence. Such is the case with the categories 
also. Their autonomy remaining till now in the context of the actual empirical 
world, they only demand existence, they belong to world of ‘ought to be’s as 
constituting a new dimension of the actual world. This is exactly how we understand 
values also. The autonomous objectivity of values is only their demanded actuality. 


Categories thus have threefold character. (¢) They are revealed by reflection 
cnly, (ii) at the unreflective stage they remained undistinguishably fused, not 
ie ya - which they stand before reflection, and (iii) they demand an exis- 
as oe ioe oe Subsistence eeu this demanded existence, a sort of spiri- 
Suse ae PRS hens Seg understood as objective. Subsistence, thus, is 
he ini : divorced from existence. It implies that through @ sort of spiri- 
er san siacane may be actualised, when the internal dimension will 

own dignity, cut off from the empirical world. 


oc is not much removed from the theories of parinéma and vivarta, 
My oe ial cause at every step stands with only a demanded existence, and 
eee Red actualised through a sort of reflection called samadhi or yoga. 
pee " mig are meatit to be the ultimate material causes (essences) of 
ne . : nly he has been vp ainsi a recognise another set of material causes, 
aubsistents ata. Or, in the line of Aristotle, it may ee eee ae ae 
eae pos for mal causes, sense-data are material causes. In this Part III 
he 0. distinguished between these two types of sacgrdsertepene causes. Para- 
ses dei the positivist Russell has thrown himself into the arms of the 
ided speculative philosophers. 


= ape liberal positivists might put up with the demands but yet insist that 
ese are mere demands philosophy based on these is moonshine. This, 
ugh often unnoticed, is the real ground of their anti-metaphysical attitude. 


ant j ee 
1s the precursor of positivism. 
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Kant holds that the datum of unreflective ; ‘perience is after all actual, ny 

demand, and a8 Categories are retlectively discovered as mere demands they ax 

80 far ‘empirically real but transcendentally idea! Chis much ig his positivism, 

But he retained these demands as nevertheless regulative principles,’ and in thy 

Second Critique discovered the possibility of their pure actualisation (transcendentil 
reality). Faith alone can save 


these demands. Transcendental reflection prefacai 


transcendental] actualities. But it was for Kant 
practical) faith. The post-Kantian revolt, 


except in Fichte, centr 
Tound the question whether this faith is With Indian Philosopher 
it is always theoretical, Scriptures, called dgani 
Pramana. Modern wistenz are reviving thi 
Indian attitude, 


by faith would reveal them ag 
only moral ( 


We have seen the on 
notion of logical construct; 
to the case of substance. But i 
of-parts, though the latter also ig 
is clearly the material cause of 
Is the whole, discovered in reflecti 
fused in parts at the 


of its own 2 Is whole, ; 


tological Status o 


f categories implied by the Russellia 
ion, 


This doctrine of eategories applies unambiguously 
t does not lend itself to easy application to whole 
a logical construct, according to Russell, Substane 


No efficient cause entets 
that these other parts aro sahakari-karanas, meaning 
causes that enter into the off, 


Iping hands, not constituting its 
sahakari, 


No part distinguisheq 
does, however, present it 


distinguishm, 
association with other parts. Weh 


mn Rants language, the given This given Manifold ig not different from | 
rhe whole, it is equally the whole ag Me eee Balshed. given ‘ny explicitly appre 
hended as the whole. A Part. so far, ig the same thing ag ae oils and_ this i8 
why in Perceiving a part we are said to Perceive the Whole, ag in N- . a. Whee 
this does not happen, this is be : yaya. 


cause the part has b 
in itself, as a self-contained thing, 


®nt it was 
ad, in other Words 


Manifold. » Perceived the undistinguished 


en Perceived ag distinguished 


Perception With the .: 


We start in unreflective 
undistinguished. When reflecti 
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Though this constructs nal whole 


icted by these 
mat ' u 


distinguished pari passu as Constr 
is an effect of the parts, the 

cause, the ontological essence of the 
self-contained things and physically build a 
Weare not here discussing such cases. The Naiydyikas have also held that it 1 
in these cases that in perceiving @ part we d Distinguishing 
the parts and constructing the whole are not here psychological processes The 
psychological process of distinguishing is un 
from out of the bosom of the fused situation 
parts in demanded self-containedness. It is only because the 
whole, not dying out, prevents the distinguished parte from 
containedness that these parts further develop into @ distinguished whole. 


given whole as the prius %& their 


Where, however, we start ¥ ith 


parts. me 
whole out of them the case is different. 
only 


o not preceive the whole.) 


loubtedly there, but we equally feel that 
the given manifold—stand out the 


old undistinguished 


attaining that self- 


Hegel would take the second explicit 
apart from or comprehending 
nt. Kant treats 


The account given above is not Hegelian. 
whole alone as the final reality, whether as standing 


the first whole. We agree, on the other hand, with Kant to a large exte 
But he also insists that it is not 


concept of the first whole. This 
structure of the first whole. 


indeed the process of construction as subjective. 
arbitary ; it is determined, according to him, by the 
does not mean that the construction is according to the 
The latter aa'folt in unreflective experience evinced no structure, it was experienced 
ee ok given manifold only. The concept in question is therefore 
renee ee aia the first experience’. Lest it be asked how the pure 
holies 2 jective could lend ey to the other subjective process of 
i ein ee es that the forsiter is somehow na concept of the given W hole. 
meni sheers aS that we cys from him. This ‘somehow’ is no explanation. 
sic cueiee © this ‘somehow’ because he had too hastily taken the construc- 
siinkods age pean As we ave noted, the subjective construct— the second 
ie aria ae " : ect, no material cause. If, however, the construction is 
lena : Nis , as by Russell, hast would be no such difficulty. The logical 
tik ee unreflective Reised, to the level of reflection. It is the logical 
chen sed at the unreflective level. If, therefore, the logical is the 
, the unreflective whole cannot be denied that status. 


sega ae — st our account of whole or substance, or indeed of any category, 

Patten. ae the views of Advaita, Saiva or Bhagavata thinkers who having 

MiG g . e category and even many lower ones as subjective appear rat her 
ith Kant. Our reply is as follows : 


of categories, and we did 


Tn thi : 
this section we have offered only a general account 
lt with a further 


this algo j 2 

tina he the earlier sections. In the latter, however, we dea 
© which we were forced, viz., if pure consciousness as subjective can also 

We admitted that this is quite intelligible 


be 
treated as essence—material cause. 
as constructed by this 


and ¢ 2 E 
hat from this point of view objects are to be treated 


iIt sh ; 
Wholes, on beborne in mind that Kant is not here dealing with determinate empirical 
s concerned with any whole. He says that the psychological wholing process in 


general j 
al is controlled by the pure concept of whole. 
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Yet it is not against the Status of 


The objection against Kant that the 
Consciousness stil] remains unexplained applic 
to this objection will i 


As for the lower categories ag Subjective they 
ant, insisted that they are reall 


» inthe sense that they are results 


A final answer 


y objects to Pure conscio. 
UsNess as subjective 
entities) ‘Ir apparent subjectivity being e 


t they are after all subjective construction}, or diy 
to a false identification of these 


with pure Consciousnese?, or nothing but thet 
nature ag sativikas, 


SECTION y] 

Logical Positivism requires 
according to it, are only 
objectivity + TF they ar 
The Positivists 


® More thorough eXamination. oa 
linguistic Constructions. But does this explain their felt 
e due to language the objectivity has to be traced there 


have not dealt With this problem adequately. 


as illusory, for even an illusion 
me Positivists, like Naiyayikas, understand language 
© conventions, But this, as will be presently shown, is 
> 2gain, insist that language is only functional and as such 
this in no Way does away with its objectivity : even a8 
function it is felt as obje 


Ctive, though this objectivity may be thinner than— 
even qualitatively different from—that 
®scape from the 


an-mad 
©ver-simplification. Some 
Cannot be entitative, But 


objectiy, age. 
ta system of *YMbols, if by symbol is meant conventional 
and for certain objects. How could we at all have the idea 
8 a8 & symbol (in this se 


Language is no 
Marks made to st: 
of using somethin 


®Ss0ciation One functions as the symbol 
happen, Secondly, it is not explained why 
BCS a8 & suggesting for the other. Thirdly 


> this does not always 
> and not either 


: aS & symbol for the other. Even 
Ing asa Symbol for the other are not the same thing. A 


: 20 such Teplacement of the 
Meaning is a relat; 


10n altogether novel. The 
This is the Saiva view. 


*This is the Advaita view. 


‘This is the Sanikhya-Yoga view. A PUTO sdttvifa entity is hi cali : 
nature from light as sattvika, on the One hand, and pure Conscious, oan "OFPscent, different in 
three are revelatory, 


but the revelation in each, case ig dualitatively different” other. All the 


of empirical data. There is thus 0 | 
© import of langy 


et 


nse) for another 2 Jt would be no answer | 
8 get connected throug 


(though not independent | 
of Construction, thei j ither only a constani | 


jectivity as the latter. This i 


= 
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but there is something in them which is 


conventional, 
It is that words used in language 


actual words used are all 
beyond all convention, and therefore original. 


do mean something. 


be a matter of convention, but that 
>that words which are ultimately 
Some philosophers have 
or 


What particular thing is meant by a particular word may 


something is meant is an 
arbitrary can yet have 


original pheno- 





menon. This anomaly 
such original meaning 
held that sound (a word is made of sounds) 
gelf-transcendence. But, ultimately correct or 
intelligible. A better explanation is there’. 


has to be accounted for. 
has the original function of meaning 
not, the view is not immediately 


















































h which has the original function 
ter of words, writing 
ly conventional 
Heardness 


A word is primarily spoken, and it is speec 
of meaning something. Writtenness is not the primary charac 
only records the spoken words. Marks in black and white are on 
symbols, no such mark has the original power of meaning something*. 
also is no primary character of word: the heard word is inevitably taken as 
spoken—unless spoken it is no word at all, it is then a mere jargon, @ complex of 
ntrinsically in the context of speech, and 
(abhidha)*. Impersonal words as 
] meaning. Meaning belongs 


sounds. Word = articulate sound isi 
speech has the original function of meaning 
sound-complexes, heard or not, can have no origina 
to words only because they are spoken ; the meaning function of s 
over to the sound. 


peech is carried 


If by speech we mean gross speech 


The carrying over, again, is peculiar. 
t context. 


earkags mi) there is hardly a line between it and the sound in tha 
There is no speaking (unless it is another name for thinking) without articulate 
cs and no articulate sound without speaking. Not that they simply go 
ees eats eae inconceivable apart from the other. Articulate sound, 
pot hot physical sound in the context of speaking, for nobody knows what this 
pati ae apart from the sound. This speaking is not thinking. When we peak 
fonds di “ae speech) we do'not eine we are thinking and that somehow physical 
ai ir a aaeng by that thinking, i when we think we may feel a 
ene ‘iculate speech. The ed, notion of thinking utilising physical sound 
its Bows or another reason. Phyncdt sound does not pre-exist in the world 

or smell, to be readily utilised. Sound has to be produced (uipanna 


sn. eee 
i1The Mimamsa . 

consider, on ee that pure Sanskrit words have eternal original 
2Unles . : F : 

Such setiiclat ora literally in the likeness of certain fundamental gesture which m 
Tf gestures h i : 

gestural nave this power we should have to admit two kinds of language—spoken and 

Philosbeibg oe nee with the philosophy of speech, developed in this section, there would be a 

that: the a gesture also. We are often told that thought is common to speech and gesture, So 

But this ee osophy of speech is only a sectarian representation of the philosophy of thought. 

speech ( iew is untenable. Thought, we shall se immediately, is not in extrinsic relation to 
Wh, and therefore also to gesture). 

words a Pe bk denies the original meaning of words and Mimamsa affirms it they understand 

context eras different ways. Nyaya understands them as impersonal symbols apart from the 

point, speech, and Mimamsa as spoken sound, though the latter isnot explicit on this 


meanings is not 


ay have 
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or abhivyakta). 


True, once produced it remains for some time, it may be, for all 
future. But it remains audible for a short period, whatever may be the theory of 
audition. Thought, then, to utilise sound has to produce it. But the souni 
that is produced in this context is exactly what is called gross speech. 


Nor will it help if thought is called the soul of speech and sound its body, 
To the soul the body is not as foreign as extra-organic things. The body my 
be as physical as these other things, yet it is so closely related to the soul that 
normally they stand identified. The soul knows and enjoys extra-organic things 
only through this body, and this presupposes identification, real or false, of the 
two. This has been admitted in almost all Indian systems where 


been distinguished from bhogya. 
help. 


bhogayatana has 
Thus even the soul-body analogy does not 


Speech and articulate Sound as constituting each other and as not divorcible 
even in imagination are Practically identical. It is only in this sense of 
identity that articulate sound may be said to have for itself the original power 
of meaning. 


& 

So far as it means fomething in general it is not this or that language—Sanshit | 
Bengali or English—but language as Speech in general. The corresponding 
function may therefore be called meaning-in-general. Unless otherwise speci- | 
: ee (language) Speech (language)-in-general, and by 
Meaning meaning-in-general. 


4 ; ation in which the meants 

corresponding to words and syntactical relations did not Stand distinguished. The 
single meaning function was at that stage directed at One and the same time 

to objective substantives (padharthas) and relation (anvaya). But reflection 

on speech discovers that in the world : 


. : of meants there are both substantives 
(corresponding to words in sentences) and certain 


Telations ding to 
syntactical connections). As we are dealing here wi ee ponding 


th something-in. 1 as 
meant, these substantives and relations are all pure, Fee Ing-in-genera 
Speech as referring to somethin 
speech which refers to particular emp 


here is on subtle speech. Reflection 


g in general jg sub 
irical situations, T 
on gross speech 


tle ag pposed to gross 


he Teflection in question 
Would reveal particular 
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empirical substantives and some empiri al relations. When we reflect, howeve! 
subtle speech the something-in-g¢ nera! breaks iteelf up into pure substantive: 
pure relations, in other words, into substantive and relational categorics rh 


speech itself also breaks up into pure terms anc 
meaning (abhidha), the terms meaning substantive and the syntaxes re 


{ pure syntaxes, each with mtrinsi 
lati 


categories. 
There are thus three types of speech. At the lowest level it is unreflective and 


At the second stage it 16 


empirical, pointing to & particular empirical situation. 
unreflective but pure, pointing to object-in-general. At the third sta 
and pure, itself breaking up into pure terms and syntaxes and pointing corres- 
pondingly to substantive and relational categories. At the lowest stage speech is 
called vaikhari vak, at the second stage ™m adhyama vak and at the third stage pasy@ nti 


vik. 


ge it is reflective 


i the pasyanti stage there are on one side pure terms and pure synt actical 

relstions in speech and on the other substantive and relational categories in the 

region of _ meant. These categories are objects, only as meant by pure terms and 

ans in pasyanti vak, and this vak also is under the necessity of meaning them. 

a anes Tegion of this third stage is called vindu, corresponding to the Greek logos. 

0 ie in = lower stages, speech is the subjective function which refers to 
objects. 


leans of some such theory positivism with its lukewarm admiration for 

objectivity of I oth bg show. There would not only be no explanation of the 

de wise ee constructions, there would be no need also of understanding 
nt as anything other than solid objects of the world. 


ced aon eee above is mainly of the Tantrikas and the Vaiyakaranas 
Pues eas ent, of the on day Greek carer A particular merit of this theory 
sco Aveie er over the bvir- gulf, which other theorists felt they had somehow 
Sik, HA ahs pes consciousness on the one side and the world of objects on the 
Biles SERA pie: ud at all come sy of yee consciousness is a mystery which 
through the no an J tend Lodig! explained satisfactorily. The Advaita explanation 
Miidhic diag iG of ajdna we have already dismissed. Bhaskara holds that pure 
rsh aah & gts to get itself modified into object, Fichte holds that 
at this it posits the non-ego, and Hegel advocates dialectical development. 

¢ are the analogues of such hypotheses in our work-a-day life ? Where 


in our life do we fi ; 
nd an d i ; ; ; 
fot Suk a wate undisputed case of consciousness creating object wholly 


Will i ‘ : 

Stee Ms sometimes offered as a case in point, and this is why Fichte and Royce 

Mitch y call the conscious function will. Though Kant, Hegel and other Western 
cendentalists are not express conativists they too call cognition an act, 


a Lo 


ter ifferent systems, and even by different Vaiya = tay : 
ms have been understood in other senses also. ep aysinaa ashore these technical 



































































































































136 Our Heritage [Vol, I 
act being understood in the image of will. But creation by will is no more than re 
altanging objects which are already existent: there is no absolute creation 
by will. Even this arrangement may not be will’s creation. it is intelligible as much | 
through the efficacy of will as through objective causation—an idea that lies at the 


back of Leibnitz’s pre-established harmony and the Sankhist’s mysterious co. 
operation of purusa and prakrti. 





Kant and the Vijfianavadi Buddhist tried to 


in their ego-centric attitude that the material re-arranged is itself subjective—Kant 


calling it representation (appearance), and the Buddhist dlambana pratyaya, 
But even with this postulation there is no escape from object. Kant had to admit an 
unknowable thing-in-itself and the Buddhist his av y 


apadesya or catuskotivinirmukta 
ontological prius, so that Saakhism is still their basis. Buddhism tried to bypass 
even this predicament by denying the very dualism of pure consciousness and 
avyapadesya object. The latter, according to it, is itself conscious (though 
indefinitely), so that there is Ro question of subject-object co-operation. But this 
would only amount to the denaial of creation by subject and replacing it by the 
objective evolution of the objectively conscious 
conscious phenomena. Our Problem, on the other hand, is to understand the 
possibility of pure consciousness creating object. 

The logos theory supplies this missing link, Knowledge=pure conscious att 
of reference (cicchakti) can be followed as creating objects, ifit is understood as 4 
form of speech (vak). We have seen that the knowledge of the object referred to bya | 
judgment? is at all possible 


avoid this difficulty by postulating 


refer. But this is not correct. K 
but, strangely enough, this referen 
mere effect of already existent objects (with the 
there is no question of knowledge as an act of 
that when this effect —knowledge—occurs the 
or if reference as an act is allo 


nowledge has 


ce has no object. Either empirically knowledge is | 


help of sahakari karanas) where | 
reference, it being the ultimate fact 
object—the cause—ie just revealed ; 

j IS NO reason is should not be | 
allowed, for we feel this act—there is this reference o nly os een a 
We may indeed be told that if we feel the act of reference w. § J biect | 
ISP © feel also that an obje | 
is being referred to. But we reply that when we feel thig | 
point of view of withdrawal from the realist ’s ob 


ject, so 
that object to be referred to. Either, then, from the 


act it is from the subjective 


that there no longer remains 

objective po; iew the 
object generates knowledge, and along with this gene a of view 
revealed or from the subjective point of view th 


eneration the cbject just gets 

| e object 18 Just reduced to the act of 

reference and we are left with only a knower and his reference, Thus know] dge only 
le 

UA ahi Seen. tie point of view of the speaker, i.e., one whe judges, 

the hearer. | 


Not from that of 
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In speech, on the other hand, there are both reference 
This, we have seen, 8 the 


speech that reference 


refers, it refers to no object. 
very original 


and the object-in-general re 
It is only w 


ferred to. 
character of speech. hen knowledge 18 understood a 
gains object to refer to. 
ject by the subjectiv e act of reference is intelligible 
ithe form of speech. 
) has to assume the form 


It follows that the creation of ol 
only when that act of reference has assume 
to create object the ultimate pure reference (pure cicchaktt 
This ultimate 


In order, theref« re, 


of ultimate purest speech. purest speech is called nada, speech at the 
highest transcendental lovel—the para vak. Cicchaktih nadaruper4 prasrta. 

the subjective point of view, has 
the reference 


So is the case with the highest 


Our ordinary knowledge, understood from 


it is both an act of consciousness act—and speech. 


































thus two aspects : 
Na s0’sti pratyayo loke yah gabdanugamadrte, ete. 


It too ha; two sides : it is both purest conscious reference 


purest knowledge also. 
and purest speech (para vak=na da). 


ecessity the purest object called vindu or logos= 
xve been no object 


ference only there would he 
Siva (self) with that cicchakti (pure reference). 


have loosely called it creation. 


Cicchakti as nada posits of n 
object-in-general. Were there pure re 
at all; at that stage there would only be 

Logos (vindu) is posited by ciechakti -as-nada. We 
But this term was used only to indicate the’ fact that object came out of nothing 
else. a a matter of fact logos is neither a creation nor a parinama, but only an 
cree Orestiien moans that the object crested was absolutely non-existent 
nee oes. Poriga ma reans it was standing indefinitely as its ontological 
ee sit % a difigrent eqnoapt altogether. V ind was neither non-exist- 
ok. ik a nade: nor indefinitely existent as nada itself. The very svabhava 
Math oke ‘i tii om} sO nade and vinds are ever co-existent; and yet vindu 
bs ¥ cee. ponited, by nada. It is the very character of speech, gross 
i bea ae and positing objects. Obinet erppeten frome speech, and logos 18 

ject that has grosser objects as its parinama. 


T ; : . 
t should be noted in this connexion that cicchakti as such is not nada, it has a 
rdinary knowledge 


pure ni : 7 
as oe Ae of its own; only it stands also as speech, just as our 0 
cious act stands also as judgment. The alternative to drambha and parinama 


is re 
not vivarta, but emanation. 


WwW F ; 
e need not discuss the question whether as a matter of fact our ordinary 


knowl ee . 
wledge is always judgmental. There has been a long controversy over this both 
he central point that from the 


in Indi 

ce and the West. It is enough if we repeat t 

ig ae point of view, when conscious reference (with or without a knower) 
to be the only reality, vak has to intermediate, for otherwise there is no eX- 


lanati ene : 
Planation of the objective world which we, someway or other, experienced before 


th eae ; 
© subjective withdrawal began; and that even ordinary knowledge has to be so 
just produced by 


un ; 

ite gis If€ this knowledge be objectively understood as 
c : 

eis by may may not be judgmental. But the moment it is grasped in the 
jective attitude as an act of conscious reference there is no escape from its 






































































































































138 Our Heritage [Vol. I 
judgmental character, for otherwise there is no explanation of the objects judged 
from which we withdrew in the subjective attitude. Here also the reference is not 


absolutely identical with judgment; reference and judgment are only the two sides 
of the same act. 


Section VII 


Armed with this analysis of knowledge we can now face Kant and the post- 
Kantians. With all his subtle analysis Kant has yet failed to account for objects 
This we have already seen. True, as in Sainkhya-Yoga, he had therefore to take 
Tecourse to dualism, he admitted the unknown and unknowable thing-in-itself. 
But even dualism does not ultimately help. The vyakta forms of the avyakta 
thing-in-iteelf (pradhdna) has to be intelligibly interpreted. The thing-in-itself 
becomes vyakta through forms and categories, according to Kant. These. forms 
and categories are, according to him, subjective. But do we not also feel them as 


objective? What is Kant’s explanation of this feeling? He calls it phenomenal objec- 
tivity, meaning thereby that space and time which are the criterion of the realist’s 
object are themselves subjective, the idea being that, as is the case with the Vijfiana- 
vadi 


Buddhist also, if this space and time are themselves subjective there is 


no special problem with regard to the objectivity of the categories. But still ther | 


aneiiwe difficulties. Even Supposing that space and time are subjective, the cate- 
gories have still to be translated into Spatio-temporal fo 


possible 2 And the second difficulty is this - why a distinction between space and 
time on the one hand and categories on, the other 2 


i i ing that a rule 
is not wholly divorced from what is Tuled, the rule haing the idea being tha 
ciple, and not here imposed from without. As for g 
i hat: While. apae, and dag intuitional) are passive forms of subjectivity, i.e. 


given subjectivity, categories are active, i.e, constructing f But the two 
replies are unsatisfactory for the following aun. g forms. 


Time may partake of the nature of both 
in Kant, related to space exactly in the way 
as the rule of construction is not the essence of thi : 

this ¢o: ; hin} 
to be distinguished in reflective imaginatiy Be Pot comethind 
tion. 


Astin; 
distinguishes ipso facto the rule of this constr 


truction are thus almost identical. 


case ig different yi ce 
and the construction in Kant. Space is discovered ina with regard to spa 


lower . | 
: . : : act of reflection and 
its constructional nature as essence in a higher. Or We eHlectio 


may even say that space 


is an unreflective presentation while its constructionality ig di 
'Scovered in reflection" 








rms. But how is this > 


just the constitutive prt: | 
the second question, his answet | 





thought and space, but it is not, evel | 
categories are related toit. A category | 


© construction ool 
The same act of reflection which distinguishes the es oc epee 

uction. The ca; ; ol 
But the tegories and the cons" | 
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There is further the old difficulty how to bridge over the gap between an Gasenoe 
and the unreflective presentation of which it is the essence, 1 ahort, between re 
flection and the unreflective stage It is not enough that the essence 1s discovered 
there must be an explanation as to why it appeared at the unreflective stage a6 
something else. Those who are satisfied with reducing the relatively unreflective 
presentation to reflective essence have only traced “the footprints to the lion's 
den but none back’’. 

‘As to his second reply, viz., that while space is @ passive form the categories 
are active functions, this too is unsatisfactory. The central question here too is how 
active forms could turn passive. Kant has not advanced a single step beyond 
those transcendentalists who hold that subjective function somehow appears 4s 
object, only he has used ‘active’ in the place of ‘subjective’ and’ passive’ in the place 
of ‘object’. But the problem remains as unsolved as before. We hold that except 
through the medium of logos there is no bridging over such gaps. Arthasrsti, as 
the Tantrikas hold, is not possible except through gabdasrsti. 


What applies against Kant applies mutatis mutandis against Sankhya-Yoga 
also. Its dualism has equally failed to explain (the different grades of) the vyaktala 
of prakrti. The contribution of prakrti has no doubt been adequately explained 
with the help of ‘spontaneous evolution’ and * purusartha’. But what about the 
contribution, though false, of the purugat To hold with the Advaitin that this 
contribution is false is not enough, for the problem remains—how could puruga 
even falsely appear as object? In part I of this essay we discussed the teleology 
in Sankhya evolution and insisted that it is a complete explanation of the evolution. 
But there we deliberately omitted the part played by puruga so far as the identifi- 
cation of purusa and the evolute of prakrti is concerned. This latter is our problem 
here. When Sankhya-Yoga proposes to solve it by the master principle of avidya 
we hold that it is no solution. 


Hegel was aware of the difficulties of Kant and so proposed a new solution. 
The given object, according to him, is the fused thesis; if reflection discovers in it 
the pure subjective functions as the antithesis, both these thesis and anthesis are 
so far abstract. The given object as such is, in other words, an abstraction, and 
se also are the pure subjective functions. The concrete synthesis, nbeibttine to 
him, is either the object-reverberating-with-subjective-functions or these func- 
tions-as-constructing-the-object. But, we reply, this is no solution; it is no more 
than the admission that somehow the subjective function has constructed 
ans object. The difficulty as to how this is possible remains untouched. There 
is a felt contradiction between the svaprakasa function and the jaga object, and 
how in the face of this contradiction the function could yet construct the object 
is a mystery which, we claim, cannot be explained except through the idea of the 
function as ultimately speech and the object as ultimately the logos emanating 
from it. There is no contradiction between speech and logos. The question of 
contradiction arises when the function is taken as pure consciousness only. There 
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is no contradiction when the function works as speech and the object as logos, for 
the relation between speech and the meant is an intelligible phenomenon in the 
world. But Hegel sought no such mediation by speech and logos. As agains 
Kant and other transcendentalists he only held out the fact—and that rightly 
Wi enough—that somehow the subjective conscious function has constructed the object 
| i and that if contradiction is said to stand in the way we should boldly face it, rather 
| than bypass it in the ways of dualism and illusionalism, and declare that contradic. 
Hil tion is the final law of reality. But this claim is wrong on two accounts. Fint, 
I} Teason as contradicting itself is meaningless, non-contradiction being a part of the 











i can blunt the edges of this contradiction? 
Hl i speech and logos. 


Wy | Section VIII 
WH | 























Lastly we come to the Buddhist view of substance and whole. The Buddhist 
also holds that these two are constructions, but with two reservations. First, 
the construction is both subjective and linguistic, so that here we find both Kantian 





and above such constructional substance the Buddhist admits an ontological one 
also, the avyapadesya or catuskotivinirmukia prius as the final wpaddna. Ksani- 
katvavada is not the whole story of Buddhism. An underlying unity as the final 
upadana has not been totally dismissed. The Buddhist only insists that this unity 























as blank. Ksanikabhitas May or may 
but behind these vij 
1 indeterminate unity 


not have developed from ksanikavijianas, 


beet and constituting their upddana there is that wholly 
which so far is scarcely different from the Sankhya pradhana 


& troubling nothing. As now these vijndnas them- 




















eterminate 
(esl ae words, the Sankhya pradhdna alone is aiman, but as 





ontological prius. In other 


avdda. 

To examine now the two sides of this Buddhist account of material cause. The 
first side is only a joint admission of subjective : 

we have already seen the defects of both these 








jective constructi " der- 
stood as construction by pure consciousness-as-an-antonomoug bie th hay 
ff > the 


| | has denied such entity. If this denial is valiq he escapes indeed th “ sae 
between pure consciousness and object there remains an GMa beat. ai A 
the difficulty arises in another form. How can ksanika vijiiaina have i * ) es 
oy function? This is impossible. To what, then, does this avis, ey : 
must belong to the avyapadesya prius. That prius, it is Baia mG +g 2 : 
ways—(i) as ksanika vijndnas and (ii) as the unifying funct zi ps in tw 


‘ions, But, then, if the 





is entirely indeterminate and so can in no way interest us and is therefore as good | 


the ‘self? of th ther t d ntalists | 
I is, in Buddhism, nothing other than that ind oe 8 aiyecpeuaaen 





Ah very meaning of the word ‘reason’. Secondly, why not seek a mediation which | 
Ha 


This mediation, we claim, is through 


and positivistic elements. Secondly—and this is the most important point—over | 


it is wholly indeterminate it 
I is as good as blank. This is the Buddhist nairdtmy <1 reel 


and linguistic construction. Bub | 
types of c ; 
point here in favour of Buddhism is that the sub e 2 ton. The only 
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ormer are real why should the latter also be not so? Secondly, where 18 the escape 
om our central objection as to how a unifying function appears a the accomplished 
mion? To the second question there is no conceivable reply, and the reply to the 
irst requires examination. The Buddhist holds that the unifying function is 


ust avidya. But why? The only conceivable reply is this : 


The function as such is not unreal, but as it appears inevitably as also the 
accomplished unity (vikalpa) which is false it is called avidyd. The idea is that 
in reality there are only the ksanika vijidénas and these functions as functions 
(and also the avyadesya prius); only the accomplished union is false, and as this 
union is the inevitable result of the function the function so far is just one of 
creating illusions. 


The function in question is the pure conscious function, pure because content- 
less. It is only a function as distinct from vijfanas which are conscious contents. 
The cicchakti of the Saivas is thus reduced to a éakti, not of the Saiva or Advaita 
self, but of the avyapadesya prius=Sankhya pradhana. 


This so far is a satisfactory account, but on the assumption that pure cons- 
ciousness is not allowed transcendence. But is the assumption valid? By ‘trans- 
cendence’ here we mean separation from the avyapadesya@ prius. Pure conscious- 
on is of its own nature svaprakaéa, and it is a necessary consequence of svapra- 
kiéatva that it is autonomous, it refuses to remain subservient to anything which 
ts svaprakasa. But the avyapadegya prius is not, with the Buddhist, svapra- 
kaéa. Hence pure consciousness cannot be ts function. The only possible 
substantive of which it may be taken as a function is the ksannika vijiana which, 
Acoonding to him, is svaprakasa. But it is difficult to follow this. First, 4 
iste entity to have something more than its content would be against the 
eee neept of keanikatva; and secondly, there is not one ksanika vijiana, but 
pia that the question would arieo—ot which is it the function? We may be 
paige eh that it is the function of all the vijhinas. But then we ask— 
Gates ong to these vijiiovos as a self-identical function, or are there many 
sar aati: ook belonging to each vijidna? The latter is untenable— 
Risha ean: is felt as one and self-identical, unless its autonomy is 
HC Aents si autonomous enle ptenties!. function to belong to all the 
*Asticicee ae that it has been reflectively distinguished, as transcending these 
eva : f, then, pure consciousness transcends the vijianas and is not also a 
Sei of the avyapadesya prius the Buddhist would so far differ little from 
ya-Yoga, Advaita and Saivism. 


ne most that the Buddhist can claim is that it has only a possible (demanded) 
Scendence, none actual. This would mean Kantianism—pure consciousness 
mar actual (existent) autonomous entity is ever a demand, an ever-alluring 

sion. But can we stop here? Some demands may be impotent, but not 


<i the one for pure consciousness. We start with an abiding faith in the exis- 
ance of pure consciousness as self. This is why even Kant who in the First 


an 
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Critique was against the existence of self did not for ¢} 


that reason deny it ithe 
us faith, With him, howeve, 
is theoretical. Anyway, th 
to be admitted. But with 


and had to write a Second Critique to demonstrate t} 
it was only a moral faith while with 


others it 
€Xistence of autonomous pure consciousness has g' 
this admission comes also the unavoidable questio 


between it and the object? 


ot 


The speech-logos scheme is the only reply. 


The second postulate of Buck 
material cause may be readily granted, seeing that is almost equal to the Sankhya 
pradhina. Its novelty, however, is that (i) genuinely conscious vijiidnas are said 
to develop out of it, and (ii) it is absolutely other than pure consciousness as auto 
homous. But both these points are untenable. We have seen that pure con 
ciousness as an autonomous entity has to be admitted. 
hess of the Buddhist vijidinas ( 
and that would be at least in the interest of laghava—in terms of this autonomow 
consciousness. We have also seen how the Siikhya pradhdna is to be reduced to 
the reference function of self, 


lhism is the avyapadesya prius. That it iss 





n—how to bridge over the gap 


But if so, the conscious | 
Which are equal to cittavrttis) may be understood— | 








Visayata or Knowledge-object Relation in Nyaya and 
Advaita Vedanta 


By Ant. Kumar Ray CHAUDHUBI 


In spite of the ingenious attempts of the Behaviourist and the Neo-Realist 
to do away with the subject or of the Subjective Idealist to deny the extra-mental 
object, both the subject and the object have come to stay; and commonsense 
gneers at them with the taunt—‘after all you meet with a grand failure’. From 
a pragmatic standpoint external things enjoy at any rate as much independent 
reality as the specific cognitional acts W hose objects they are. Hence it is futile 
to deny their independent existence, far less to obliterate the distinction between 
the two. The concepts retain their distinctive being as the inner and the outer 
entities and the one need not be interpreted in terms of the other. Between 
the two there is an epistemic correlation which makes both of them necessary 
elements of experience and none can be reduced to an unreal appearance. 
Alexander’s distinction between enjoyed knowing and contemplated knowing’ is 
a definite admission of the polarity of the subject and the object. It clearly 
draws a line of demarcation between the knowledge of the knower and the 
knowledge of the known. If our knowledge of them be absolutely different in 
nature, it follows that they themselves are also fundamentally distinct. William 
James denies that consciousness stands for an entity.” He asserts that it 
ena for a function. Surely then it is a function of matter (the brain). But 
the only functions of matter of which physical science is cognisant consist of 
gee or ees in inatter” But thought is nothing of the sort, Tt is 
nite eee ‘fanetions: and expends energy A ape we think: “But 
ce ee unctioning nor the energy expended Sougizeutes thought 3 “The 
Whi ween the two classes would still remain intellectually impassable’’.* 
tis ace characterisation of the eed as the ‘superject: fails to prove 
ths. sible ae to the same category with the sohjost- Like a ripple in the ocean 
mice sree = over against the object an possesses a propped-up 
stastas ren ts the wie) on and the Sag are differently known. Ramangja 
ee he self is pratyak or manifested to itself and the she is parak 

ested to others®, Or, as Prabhakara says, the soul is cognised as the 


1 . 
Space, Time and Deity, Vol. 1., Introduction. 


Rese J on “Does Consciousness exist ?”” in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
ce of Math., Vol. 1. 


3 : 
Maher's Psychology, p- 497. 


Pp. gg, naal’s Fragments of Science quoted by Martineau in A Study of Religion, Vol. £1; 


Scie 


*Sribhagya, N. 8, Ed., p- 101. 
10 
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led as objects of knoy. 
hension of the object are 


in the knowledge-process if 
A change in name alone 


agent of knowledge while all other entities are apprehen 
ledge. Thus the awareness of the self and the appre 
not of the same kind. How can there be difference 
they belong to the same 
nature of an entity. 


order? 


ntity. Negation and the negatum are alway 
known together, yet they are entirely distinct. PrakiSinanda’s contention? that the 
perceived outer world is but & projection of the ego and the objects perceived 
exist so long as they are cognised may be true in the case of illusion or hallucina 
tion? But with regard 


to the phenomenal things it ought to be believed that 
they exist before and after their Perception. The organs of sense meet the 
nd apprehend them, It need not be assumed that with 
tion the object emerg 


es into being and with the cessation 
vanishes into nothing. The deliverance of commonsense 


existing objects outside a 


oW;, cognition igs admitted, we have to admit a self also as knower. 
Cognitions cannot float in the air ; the 


y must be lodged somewhere. If a self be 
not admitted as thei 


: : i admitted. Unrelated knower and the known are meaningless 
It is cognition that Constitutes the relation between the knower and the 
known. The subject is what Cognises the object and the object is what is appt 
hended by the subject. Co 


: gnition, again, must be related to the object. If no 
relation be admitted to hold between a 


: = pot and its cognition, then the cognition 
cannot be said to be cognition of a pot. Tt is due to this relation that the detertl- 
nate knowledge of the pot is possible. Therefore, every cognition must have 4 
relation between itself and the object, Th 


she : ® relation which obtains betweon cognition 
and its object is known in Nyaya Philosoph: ; 7 e may translate it 
as objectivity. Objectivity is a peculiar relati gether different from conjunc: 
tion, inherence or self-identity (svariipa), Tt is not Conjunction, because while 
conjunction is to hold betwee : 


Each Be knowledge (one of the relata of objecti- 
vity) is a quality inhering in the soul-substance, T} ®annot also be inherence, for 
while inherence is regarded ag one and eternal, this 


; : : Telation vari i hanging 
cognitions of different objects and disappears along wi ee chang 
It is also different from svariipa.s 





1Manameyodaya, T.P.H, Ed., p. 192 ; Prakaranapag, a= 
*Vodantasiddhantamuktavalt, Jtvinanda’s Ed., p. 568. 
’Even this is not universally accepted. 
4Gadadhara in his Visayatavada (Ed. by Lokanatha, Darb’ : 2 
is not a form of svartipasambandha but a distinct relation, hangs, Pp. 8) States that visayatd 
thantaram eva, na tu svarupa-sambandha-visesah’, Thi 


: di his is the meq’. Pisayatvam padar- 
the Neo-logicians of Bengal. But the ancient legicians view, 
dha. They restricted 


: Stn view lent among 
ed it to prevalen 
all entities to the seven padarthas of thee & form of cane? samban- 
SiSesika g¢ ool, 


does not alter the | 


Neither, on the other hand, does the Vijflinavadi Buddhist’s } ¢ 
thesis appear to be satisfactory. Concomitant cognition of knowledge and thy |; 
known cannot prove their basic ide 


| 


| 








054] Visayata or Knowledge-obje 
he terms-in-the-situation When the terms behave 


} 
a) 


nalysis, nothing different from th ms-in-th A 
1a particular context as & I this 1 nothing in addit 7 
Jfidentity in the situation 


hus svaripa is a relation 


termined by the other rel . TI t how: . 
istinctive entity and cannot be identif it) 1y one of e relata t by 
olf, Hence the relation of objectivity, being neither sayyoga nor samavaya 


class by itself. It should be noted that the relation of 


or svaripa, forms a 
though determined necess arily 


iectivity actually resides in the object, its locus, 
iy the cognition (the correlate) of the object. 


The particular locus and 


Knowledge does not exclusively occupy any locus. 
lon 1 


also be filled by some other knowle iZ 


ime occupied by a knowledge-unit may 
any locus and time. It 


‘ x 2 2 ; 
0 the relation of objectivity also is not restricted to 
velcomes others to stay in. With the appearance of cognition the re 


into being and obtains in the object,2 and with the disappearance of cognition the 
objectivity is contemporancous 


lation comes 


lation too is destroyed. Therefore, the relation of 
with the cognition of the object. 


It should be noted here that the relation of objectivity primarily holds between 


gnition and its objects. In the case of conation it holds only 
The object called the object of 
Hence 


in a secondary 


sehge, : : +s 
a The object mainly belongs to cognition. 
volition i . ; Wan” a fo : 
; fe is really the object of the cognition from which the volition arises. 
ardhama Tees + ae £323 tie erie Fee 2 
mana writes, “‘icchadeh hi visayata tajjanakajnantya yacitamandananya- 

yena, na tu svabhaviki’’. 


It ha , hag 
$ already been said that it is necessary to postulate a relation between 


a age ee This relation has two “directions” (in Russell’s language). 
Sitios i . aes eres to object is not the same as the relation that 
vty, Diep sie wledge. The lig! ae been described as visayata or objecti- 
tality ubones steed nee been designated visayita or subjectivality. This subjec- 
lhe eae y resides in knowledge (the locus), but is determined by the object 

ate) 


Th : : PALER 
it do ® relation of visayata or objectivity may be of so many kinds, depending as 
8 on so many types of the object of cognition. There are different ways in 
Ss J 


Owi : 

cognition’ wn oh atomicity of the mind, Nyaya does not admit simultaneous origin of different 
Secupying the aya-sutra, 1/1/16). But it does not preclude the possibility of different cognitions 
8 particular dicen time and locus. Knowledge is lodged in the self as its attribute. When 
te pores arises in the self and continues to be present at the next moment, 
Cognition ¢ wledge-unit may occur there at that next moment. Thus the origin of the later 

ty and the continuance of the previous one are co-existent. 
and Brana is unilateral. It extends bothways. So every relation has its locus (anuyogt) 
he ees (pratiyogi). The object of cognition 1s the locus and the cognition the correlate 
Which is ee of objectivity. But in the case of visayuta (subjectivality) it is rather the cognition 
ate used |, e locus, and objects are correlates. Though the words ‘locus’ and ‘correlate’ 
any con, ere, it should be noted that these relations are urttyaniyamaka, i.e., they do not imply 
cretion of one’s existence in the other. Tt is thus a case of functional correlation and 


Not : 
of existential inclusion. 


8 
Quoted in the Laghucandrika, N. 8. Ed., p. 466. 
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which the object is revealed to knowledge, and consequently the relation of objegi 
vity is of different types. Sometimes the object appears as a logical subjed, 
sometimes as a predicate, sometimes as a substantive and 


sometimes as an 
adjective. Hence, objectivity also appears either a 


logical subjectivity 
predicativity, or substantivity or adjectivity. The cognition “a unit of Space 
occupied by a blue pot’’ reveals blueness, a pot and the unit of space. But they 
are not revealed in the same manner. The unit of space is revealed as the subjed 
(uddesya), the blue pot as that which is the principal predicate (vidheya), the pi 
as the chief character or feature of the attribute predicated (visesana)! and th 
blue colour as a quality or a determinant of the character, viz., the pot. Th 
pot, again, appears as the substantive (visesya) having the quality of bluenes 
Thus the objects of knowedge being differently cognised, the relations which hol 
between knowledge and the objects also vary. 


When an object is Cognised as a substantive only and does not appear asa 


attribute of anything else, it is known as the chief substantive ; and the relatiol 
intervening between knowledge and the object is termed primary substantivil 
(mukhya visesyata). An object, again, may be cognised as the principal attribute 
The relation in that case is called the principal adjectivity (mukhya visesanalil 


in the judgment mentioned above, the unit of space is cognised # 
the principal substantive and it 


does not appear as an attribute of anythin \ 
else. So the relation between it and the cognition which reveals it is called chi! 
substantivity or the subject o 


For instance, 


ty in the attribute. They (substantivity # 
ri i : ther as the determinant and the determine! 
Bbhbbia For, in that case one determines the other. Likew# 
when objects are known as the subject and A ai 
thi betwee 

the cognitions and the objects © Predicate the relations 


‘ are subjectivit ee ddesyall 
and vidheyata) respectively, and this sabjeiee ey 
mutually relat 


. vity and predicativity are 4 
ed as the determinant and the determine a 





1In Indian Philoso 


Myr phy the visesana 
adjective. 


y does not j 
For, a noun is also used as 


a viseaang. ee correspond to the grammati® 


The predicate is that which ; attribute :—The subject is that which ‘t 
relatively known and the predicate Asta gh, ober ae subjer 4] 
’ © hill is oth subject and pre 
in the judgment ‘the space occupied by a blue Bios the stantive as well ie tho subject. Bull 
predicate. So the relations of chief substantivity ang ae though &@ substantive is used 4 
predicativity are not interchangeable. In the judgment ‘ ‘ae Sit ag or chief adjectivity He 
substantive as well as the subject ; and fiery is the Principal at is fiery’, the hill is the princlP 
But in the judgment ‘fire is on the hill’, fre cogni as the perry tribute ag well as the predicaté 
and the hill apprehended as the principal attribute ig the ate Substantive is the predict 
substantivity is not the subjectivity, nor is the principal adjectivity tuberefore the prinolp 
© predicativity. 
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j . 1 he a blue pot © ree the 

As the judgment ‘the unit of space marked by # Dive | | : 

nit of space as the principal substantive OF sbje i the “vt 

rincipal attribute or predicate ffir the re f j = 

between the pot and the unit o! on . 

ntervening relation between 1 be dete 

3, the objects cannot be know! lifying or predicat f 

Between the unit of space ame re 1a j 

Obviously, no other relation , ri 

connection now, betwee! * 

wlational objectivity (sar wi to t . 

(the subject and predicate or th : = : 

objectivity also is related to ibstantivity or ibjectivity and adjects iT 

predicativity. When all the aspects of objectivity are mentioned, the jue ent 

the space characterised by a blue pot’ may be stated thus: the determinate 

knowledge which is characterised by the adjectivity-e <iating-in-the-blue-pot which 


1s determined by the relational objectivity lodged in the conjunction that is 


determined by the substantivity residing in the unit of space. 


As in the above knowledge we cognise the space, the pot and the blue colour, 


4 We also apprehend space-ness, pot-hood and blue-ness 35 differentiating propeT- 
. aia objects. All objects are cognised with some special character. For 
sean, in the judgment ‘this is a pot’, the pot has got some special or distingui- 
thing feature. As an entity it is a substance. As a substance again, it is an earth- 
eae As an earth-substance, it is a pot and so on. But in the present context 
itis cognised neither as a substance nor a6 aN earth-substance. It is Ta 
© 2 Pot (characterised by pot-hood). Thus every cognition cognises an object 
a merely in its bare being but also as being distinguished by one of its determi- 
oe oe the cognition of an object in its bare being is different from 
and areas Ke es distinguishing feature. And the relation between wee 
the Fiala ania fontaine of the object is also distinct from the relation betw “7 
the eee — the object in its bare being. The ee ne cognition ae 
wane a feature of an object is called distinguishing 7 pare oars 
Nis (onacche dak alie-espag mae But this relation of distinguishing A 
or sire a objectivity . generally used as se attached 1 the pected 
0 the pape because this attachment determines the substantive * the attri u ~: 
Whclancice cognition ‘the unit of space characterised by a hive yes ; »P a, 
The Bort: is the space ane space-ness 1s known as its ani eatw ‘ 
Not mor ay between this knowledge ae: the Ranorontin Se property a = 
ely the distinguishing oF determinant objectivity but that objectivity 36 


det Say2 - 
€rmining the principal subjectivity. 


ther revealed 


“ Sbate;ness appears as the constitutive property of space in is bare: being and 
0t determined by any other special feature. There is an objectivity known 
= Substantivity in space, and this substantivity is determined (nirapita) by the 
“istinguishing or determinant objectivity residing in space-ness. There is also a 
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are cognised as substantive an 
the relation of svay ipa} obtaining between they 
The relation between knowledge and this svarupa-sambandly 
ional objectivity, This relational objectivity, again, bears the 
rmined relation with the distinguishing or determinant objec 


in space- ) substantivity existing in the wi 
of space bereft of r distinguishing feature. 


relational objectivity here, 


Space and 8Pace-ness 
attribute, 


Along with these two, 
is also cognised. 

is known as relat 
determinant-dete 

















Vity residing ness and also with th 
any othe 
Thus in the judgment ‘t 
as the Space-aspec 
which is ¢ 
(niriipita) 


he unit of space charac 
t is concerned) there is, 
haracterised (avacchinna) by the 
ity existing in the 
ubstantivity whic 
adjectivity residing 
ivity which lies in 8] 
dertermined by the 
ional objectivity) als 


terised by a blue pot’ (inso f 
in space, a relation of suhstat 
prpoerty of space-ness and determi 
blue pot. In space (in its bare beit 
h ig not characterised by any prope 
in space-ness. In the aforesaid om 
2ace-ness that characterises the spa 
adjectivity of the blue pot. And § 
© exists through the relation of svarij 
“hess. Thus the objectivity in the spa 
tly in space,? one in space-ness and th 


-ognition there is 


is characterised by blueness and pot-hood. This relation i 
Called chief adjectivity or Predicativity, The pot, again, is related to space b 


way of conjunction. The objectivity residing in the conjunction between spa 


5 


The relation of svaripa is admitted ; a i 
" ) in N; 
in Tespect of relations. A relation ig a single cuts one 
erent from it. Tho intervening Te of tu 
to get related to the relata. That relat: iate relat 
and the original relatio "hi be ae ~ ee we 
E 5 Quality inheres ; es_conjoined. 
Sgt 't inhere in the conjunction, Saar esl ns con pes 
elation for oe Pie Res from the Telata, so it does not require any ° 
le 
Space-ness. Space is the locus of ioe wae ee sey 


aut 
©, svartipa obtains between space 
ure of its locus but determined nes is 
the nature of space, it i 


iaeeos its correlate. sperenc cont 
, it is not identified «yo nurtipita) by the correlate. pei 

determined by the correlate ; : te oo Hig plas Sy saa > goliaanld sek 
reference to some other determinant, STeover a, relational obj tivit i ttached to svartipt 
sambandha, but space cont, i objectivity, pe a ea as a relatiol) 
because it is d by the locus, “e744 may also bo of ti, nature of the correla 
Y the locus, Tt may be noted here that the locus of a svartif! 
except Substan, 


Ce, quality, action, genus at! 
The obvious objec 


between relation and 


tion that in treating a 
not object qua object, 


1 ie + 4+ ation 
relata ig obliterated can be ere Ne main easanbandha De ad 
but qua object of knowledge, 


‘pg that what is relation # 
Svariipa is reall 


L . a} Is not 
junction or inherence, ig possible (A dvaittagz 


y & secondary relation. [4 ; it: 
‘ka, Med. "pte whe 


x * ne 
Te @ prim, relation, cP") 

all, Press, Stleras, “p. 156). | 

ity in space is two in number, Jagadigg belj 

r as distinct because looked at fro i ete 

ifferent and the relation betw. 


*The substantiv 
disti ctthey appea 
th 


m™m 
that they are really di 


ves that thou h really 20% 
een them i ®28les. Bur Gadadhara thinks 
™. is that of Mutual limitation, 


| 
| 
| 
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and the pot is known as This relational objectivit , 

mines and, in turn, is determined by! the substantivit) terise pace ° 
on the one hand, and the adject » characterised by the pot the r 

In the aforesaid cognition | he tutive property of th t 
vhich, in turn, is an attribute f space. So in pot hood there is a distinguishing 
or determinant objectivity that characterises the adjectivity existing the pot 

The pot, in its bare being, is ibstantive to pot-h n the pot there is also 4 
substantivity which is not h terised by any property. A relational objectivity 
exists in the inherence which holds between pot an 1 pot-ho A. There is a mut ral 
determination between this relational objectivity and the distinguishing or deter- 
minant objectivity in pot-hood and also between it self and the substantivity in the 
pot. 


ed by pot-hood. The distingui- 


shing or determinant objectivity in the blue colour and the distinguishing or 
determinant objectivity in pot-hood both charac terise the relation of adjectivity 
piesa pot-hood and the blue colour respectively chara: terise and limit the pot 
which is the chief attribute. The blue colour qualifies the 
the constitutive property of the pot. Thus the objectivity in the 
altogether five in number. One is the chief adjectivity of the pot qualifying the 
pot which is characterised by the 


Again the blue colour qualifies the pot constitut 


pot and pot-hood is 
pot-aspect is 


ate The second one is a substantivity of the 
nguishing or determinant objectivity of pot-hood. The third one is another 
Sneay (in the pot in its bare being) which isnot characterised by any property 
um determined by the adjectivity of the blue colour. The fourth one (relational 
Paiiel is in the relation between pot and pot-hood. And the fifth one is the 

stinguishing or determinant objectivity in pot-hood which constitutes the 


Constitutive property of the pot. 


so there is a distinguishing or 


Blueness is an attribute of the blue colour ; 
t objecti- 


of objectivity in blueness. This distinguishing oT determinan ob 
es eee tho substantivity existing in the blue colour as it 1s in itself. 
Be Fe ing objectivity also exists in inherence obtaining between blueness 
thre cs blue colour. Thus the objectivity in the aspect of the blue colour is 

©in number. One is the adjectivity of the blue colour which qualifies the 
si Another (relational objectivity) is in the relation between blueness and the 
= colour, And the third one (distinguishing or determinant objectivity) is in 

‘Ueness which is a characteristic property of the blue colour. 


Among the relations of objectivity, adjectivity, predicativity and the distin- 
Suishing or determinant objectivity are always determined by some sort of 
Telation. Adjectivity resides in an attribute of some substantive. The relation 
Which holds between an attribute and a substantive determines the adjectivity 
lying in the attribute. For example, inherence holding between the blue colour 


ic 
th 1A Telation is mutually related to the relata. 
© relation and the relata. 


So there is mutual determination between 
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and the pot determines the adjectivity of the blue colour. The predicate, too, 


stands in some relation to the subject, and this relation will determine the 
predicativity. In the judgment ‘the space marked by a pot’ the pot is the 
predicate, and the relation of conjunction between space and the pot determines 
the predicativity of the pot. Again, there is the relation of svaripa between hadi 
and space-ness. This relation will determine the distinguishing or determinant 
objectivity of space-ness. Thus we see that they are all determined by eer 
relation, whatever it may be. In some cases they may also be characterised 
by some property. For example, in the judgment ‘the space marked bya 
blue pot’, the blue pot is a qualifying adjunct of space. The adjectivity of the 
blue pot is determined by the properties of pot-hood and blueness. 

The relation of substantivity, 
relation. But it may be so by 
thing possessing some attribute, ¢ 
by some Property. As in the j 
qualifies the space ; the substa: 


on the other hand, is never determined by any 
Some property. When a thing qualifies anothis 
he substantivity of the second thing is determined 
udgment ‘the space marked by a pot’, the pot 
ntivity of Space, therefore, is determined by es 
anything qualifies another thing in its bare being, 
cond thing is undetermined. For instance, in the 


that there are different rel, 


ations of objectivity in the concepts of 
sment. Not merely this, 


we should note that there is also at 

the complex Cognition. The judgment ‘the space 
marked by a blue pot? ©xpresses an integral object which must be related to its 
cognition. Otherwise it cannot be revealed in that cognition. So the relation 
which obtains between the cognition and the integral object is to be called impartite 
objectivity. This objectivity, however, Stands apart. Ii cannot be identified 
either with substantivity or with adjectivity, An integral object really exists 
in the case of true cognition. But in error there is no such object although it may 
appear to be so. 


Erroneous cognition revealy No doubt a related whole but the 
Telation there is a superimposed one, 


ence there is no impartite objectivity iD 
respect of false apprehensions, In such 


Cases there are only piece-meal relations 
of objectivity which mutually determine one another, 


connection. Among 
TelsTeNes in respect of some 
perceptual errors (whore the object to be superimposed ig Proximate) or with rocard 
to non-perceptual illusions admit, like the Naiyayika, : s, 
objectivity. A crystal in front of a piece of red ¢ 


ss. 
—————————————————— 


———— 





1964] Vigayat& or Knowledge-object relation 15! 

abject corresponding to the judgment is a red crysts Ag ' - 

fillacious inference we Con lude that 

rariable relation (vyapt between 1 t 

{not known as guch) existence of the probes 

dharmatd-ji@na)—in accordant the judg 

aubsumed under fire’ and It 

object corresponding to For 

between the subject and 

an impartite objectivity ‘btaining between the cogmivio® mi" a 

{like the Naiyayika, these Advaitins admit plece-moe’ © tions of 

in respect of valid and invalid cognitions We feel that the ) be 

rile which will hold good in all cognitions valid or invalid But the Vedantise® 

who hold anirvacaniya-khyats in all cases of false cognitions “including those 
an integral object and an impartite 


Hentioned above) admit the existence of 
objectivity in respect of it. In every case of false 
a non-perceptual, a mithyd or false object is created in the 

jon, And there is no doubt about an integral object being the content ofa true 


cognition? 0 
gnition?, So there need not be an admission of 


apprehension, whether percep- 


locus of its presenta- 


piece-meal relations of objectis ity 


at all, . ve / 
In every cognition, therefore, an impartite objectivity also is possible. 


ia ae objectivity (visista-visayata), oce 

dhaka-bhava) ‘ saa of the canceller and the cance 

fiery’ and ‘th etweon the true and the false cognition of 
e lake does not contain fire’. 


urring in all cognitions, will 
lled (pratibaddha-pratiban- 


an obiect —‘the lake is 


on which obtains between a cognition 
is taken to mean either caitany@ 
jo not require the 
they are superim- 


Rep ai said thet oh is a relati 
a nea Ii Vedanta the word ‘cognition’ 
nace ae cation of the mind. ; Now, such modifications ¢ 
REN panes mental madifieaton for their awareness ; 
ene ernally pure sdksin or the witnessing gelf and are direct! 
fee dispar: understand by objectivity 4 i between an object and 
sslstirih ge antal modification. Therefore objectivity, in Vedanta, means the 

an object with the cit or the self. Brahmananda writes in his commentary 


on the i S * cine 5 
Siddhantabindu, citsambandhasyaiva sarvatra visayatatva-svikarat’™. 


y apprehended 


Se 


Lp ps =e 
. Aiicapadika, Viz. Ed., PP- 20-21. 
: he difference b d j is thi i j 
is ident; ence between a true and a false judgment is this: m4 true judgment the subject 
identified with a predicate of equal reality, but in an erroneous one it appears to be ‘dentitied 


a a predicate of lesser reality. 
Commentary on she Siddhantabinda, Chow. Ed., p. 211. 
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By Viman CHanpra BHATTACHARYYA 
RELIGION has always been one of the main motives f literature l we t 
go in all countries and particularly in India which is pre eminently a i 9 
The Brahmana literature, probably composed sh wily after the hymns « 
appended to them, stems out of that oneet tion of religion understood to 
consisting in the performance of sacrifices by uttering mantras. It is diffloult to 


determine w . ; , 
ermine whether in the earliest period definite theories had been formulated regard- 


ing the inti irr 

Ds intimate and indispensable connection between those 
erlorm: ; : i 
? ance of rituals!. It is possible that when the mantras were originally 


composed thev w ° 4 : i 
they were but simple prayers to the deified powers of nature, or that they 
in the Brahmarea period 


mantras and the 


Were only associated with some simple rituals’. But 
of the society. 
articular contexts 
Indeed, the 


we find a , P 
a thorough change in the religious outlook The mantras 


Now possess i : 
possess importance only for their sacrificial utterance in | 


and become si : 
e simply the means for the performance of the sacrifices. 
1 the gods and 


ation of the mantras with a 


Sacrifices 
now gradually ie 
v gradually become more powerful that an inclination 


toward: : 
8 lay —— ; : 
sie ¢ : ing the whole emphasis on the interpret 
08 7] . . > P , 
owing their bearing on the performances 1 whic 


seen. For this 

this purpose, they have to be often torn out of their contexts and 
little or no relation with them. In 
erpretation of the 


aching this creed 


h they are chanted is 


aaa pe oshons which apparently hav 
fitnircat aad Brahmans literature attempts at a ritualistic int 
Af Blaclouns a ee school of the Vedic intelligentsia pre 
& Matter of way ere widespread popularity among the masses of India. As 
and philosophy ‘es " ae ry of the growth and development of the Vedic religion 
important traditi in intimately connected with the history of some of the most 
with them ‘oie ae ‘schools of Vedic interpretation that an intimate acquaintance 
48 well as literat ne ae thorough understanding of the later religions 

ures. The present essay 1s an attempt towards that direction. 


1In fact g 
seers divided Saunake holds the opinion that Speech was first located among the seers and the 
er at the sacrifice at a later period.—comp. Brhaddevata, 7-112. 


*The Ri a ee 
itualistic school draws upon Rv., 1.164.50 for the purpose of maintaining its stand 


that th 
C) _ 3 : : 
monies, in fear are composed with a view to their being applied to various cere 
, stanzas categorically referring to actual performance of sacrifices are not 
i speaks of Yajfia being performed 


Wanting j 
With “ooh the hymnal texts. A stanza in 7. B. 2.8.8 
ations of ghee in the four fires. 


3' 
vee: < Fie . declares that part of the rite ‘opule 
tg abhevadate ed—etad vai yajnasya samrddham yad ripasamradh 
us : sae (1.4). Sayana in his commentary on this text explains the term rapasamrddht 
euing nga, yamianeyam rg anusthiyamanam karma abhivadati sakalyena brabitt ti yad astt 
& man eae samrddith. The TB. (3.8.3) emphatically remarks that what is performed without 
is imperfect : vyrddham var tad yajhasya yad ayajuskena kriyate, and whenever a 
ate in the ritual in which it is chanted the Brahmana uses the 


th : : 
ke is considered appropr! 
esion yathayaful aaa In scores of places the 7’. B. has, for such cases, another favourite 


ex : z oe ae 
Pression ripam evasam etan mahimaénam vyacaste. 


nt’ which the rk verse describes just as it is 
am yat karma kriyamanam 


> 
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The orthodox view is indubitabl 
are composed with a view to their 
in other words, all the mantras have 
origin. Yaska takes this vie 
In the Yoga Yajiiavalkya we find an echo o 
the three Vedas are revealed for the ac 
too, holds the same view wl 
Brahmana literature—is the sole authority on sacrifice’. 
of the pre-Sayana commentators of the Veda. asserts the same view while quoting 


@n unknown authority in his comments on the word 
Mimamsaka school also avowedly 


orthodox mimamsaka will to] 


Of a Vedist other than that 
Perform sacrifices. 


(Vol. II 


y in favour of the opinion that the mantras 
being applied to a particular ceremon 
not only ceremonial! uses 


w for granted.‘ Saunaka, too, | 


Ys or, 
but also ceremonial 
Lolds the same opinion’, 
f the same view’, According to Manu, 
complishment of sacrifice’, 


Apastamba, 
1en he says that the Veda- the 


Mantra as well as the 
Bhattabhaskara, one 


durbrahmana’. The 
confines itself to ritualistic texts and no 
erate the idea that there is 


any knowledge worthy 
of dharma which solely cons 


ists in knowing how to 


In the galaxy of Vedic commentators Sayana is undoubtedly one of the first 
Magnitude. ave at least a precursory idea about the creed 
8 down to posteri ty in regard to the interpretation 
In scores of Places, he maintains various traditions—the 
the mythological tradition, the etymological tradition and 
en find him endevaouring to expound the Vedic mantras i 


tenets of the ritualistic school even at the cost of a straight 


It is necessary to h 


the tradition he hand 
of Vedic mantras. 


Vedantic traditions, 
$0 on. We also oft 
consonance with the 


4 = =. 2 ‘ast at eH 
burusavidydnityatyar karmasampattir mantro vede (Ni, 1.2) hich Skandasvamin s 
kta on whic. 
‘comment rung thus: mantrenai ya? (Nirw . 
Mantro vede, ee ram karma k 


artavyam no *paydntarene tye tad artho 


[I (Brhaddevata 1.3) sg 
is more cmphatically expressed when he says, ‘in a 
‘tes by ascertaining the deities; for t 

)e , Saunaka goes so far even en 

Pplications in ritual by saying ig at 

88 \ ened, one should state them fro : 

hey are ronnected (ibid 7.16). In 7.16, acta Sivcn us to ascertam 

Pie di Bie 0 Pettis the formulas with the rites by hag alec 

dear sae im, even the deity of a, formula is an indicator 

Spura kalpe samutpanna mantrah 

7 


‘The quotation seeks to establish an ing - : 

the mantras and the rituals. Tt means that if thr Pe Veda and vedi, that is, 
family desist from performing Sacrifice with Vedic mah ve 8enerations of a brahmin 
the family is called a durbrahmana., Maxmuller in his Preface te Ke tS) fourth generation in 
quotes @ verse from a jyotisa text, assigned by Colebrooke to (sae Samhita, Vol. IV. p, xxl 
and commented upon, according to Maxmuller, by Somakara Th ary Personage, Sesanaga, 
belonging to this vedinga in Radhakanta’s Sabd padruma, ie verse ig also quoted as 
the object of the Veda is sacrifice. Somakara, in his commentary on te Ocally it states that 
verse of Manu, already referred to as furnishing witness for the orthod tex » Quotes the same 
yad vedas ca vedis ca bhavatah mithunatudya Prajatyat (7.B., 3 OX View, Comp. atho 
nildyata tam vedendnvavindan, vedena vedim vividuh prthivim (abia) wee vedir devebhyo 
proximity of the two words is seen but veda being used there as the’ name” - SO a pecs 
darbha grass used for the purpose of making the altar free from dirt, OF a bundle of 


























1964] Tradits 


rendering of the to 
cal fancies of Ya 
to the pulling 

draw upon them 
Yet the fact that 
of the scho yl of ri 


prejudiced schol 
In the ligh 

texts to Sayana 

over the Vedi 

cannot loosen it 

field of interpret 

school working 

furnishes us witl m 

challenging the 1 

these priestly riv 

that follow. Of L 

Adhidaiva and Adhyatm 

and philosophy can hardly restimat Nl st an the vener 

of any accidental critic of the ° mantras. 1 sha - 


ot the \yOuU TAT 


- _ hearvatiol Inst f 
testimonies of the old Vedist erudit n favour of ™) 


id Vedist erudaives Ms 


quoting his predecessors by names, payana more irequs J 


general way. Thus he quotes keca 12 without saying Ww ey a I 





his dissent from them. In places innumerable he im 


7 . eafarring to different 
a i feaid a i aby obviously referring 1 
by anya aha, apara aha, kaécid aha, ete., thereby V ; 


Nl harals’ 
Scholastic interpretations that grew round one and the same mantra : oe e 
he quotes ¢wo élokas of the other school in support of the mantra : l | ( 
its view with that ofthe Atmavids", interpreters ha ling fr m the ‘ hoo} y | ra 
tualism. We also hear him refer to the etymologists (nat uktas), historians (@# 


en ol 


: ita Tajus ; comp. 
10In fact, he subordinates the other two Samhitas to the Yajus ; comy 
yajur jate yajnadehe syud rgbhis tad anaes ar | 
samakhya manimuktadya rksu tasu samasritah | 
(His introd. to the yajurvedabhasy@). 


iti 3 i rery general terms like 
‘ i i osition schools in very gene ) 

“nt Attareye Diristemmes ae emer — ee te Sometimes it refutes the practic of 
tad Ghuh hai ke bhinxyamsam gamsanti and so ulti 2 tional sacrificial assemblage we see 
other schoo Tins i tatha karyam. In @ multi-sectional sa ial rr apart 

x saying tat tatha na y 3 ; ‘ ‘ ar gRE STH sith blood-sho 
how the men of the oppestien school are being driven out by a royal rasp eee ST causa 
®yes actuated by intolerance and hatred towards them pe ena ga caathood Pr jgpru 

i Ss >h . 
vehementl: i Ik -ocess followed in the sacrifice 
ly opposing the proces 


Bulila (30.4). 
Rv. 1.161.6. 
Ry, 6.9.2. 


14 


















adadyavidbhir uktam |]. : 
ee eee pai "sau parastad divt yok sthitah [ 
Oneanel adhvaravastrasya stutasasirany eniat rt /| b| 
yajarnst cestas cautuh syad vases Sele nS 
 marah sthitah saryah pita’gnih parthivo Maran j| é as 
paral fait jagatsrster durjhanatvam anaya pratipaday ate ty atmavtr 
“= manyante (his commentary on Rv. 6.9.2). 




































































































































































156 Our Heritage (Vol. If 
hdsikas), grammarians (édhdikas mythologists paurdnikas). rahasyabhitjas 
and so on, al] forming different s hools of ved 


ic internretaticnis 
interest is to see him Lpp 


What is of special 

the teachings of the 
wddina Ghuh; brahma. 
eral places!? he quotes 


existence of so many schools 
ting the mantras in the light of the 


saling to the urddha usdsanam 
old in opposition to th 


® Paurinikas!® 
vadino vadanti 


Expre 
are 


also Very common with him. In 
sampraddyavidah inc 


licating that he is aware of the 
of interpreters interpre Views their respective 
schools stand for, 


Not only Siyana has got to recognise the Atmavids wit 
with those of the other sampradaéyas, 


that is only, at times, 


h all commonness 
but also has to have recourse to their View 


left to him when, as an interpreter, he becomes baffled at 
every quarter for a satisfactory and rational explanation of a mantra. Indeed, 
the whole asyavrdmiya® hymn evinces this truth. 
hymn are taken into consideration the entire hymn will appear as a nix. If, again, 
it is studied in the light of its application as stated in the Rgvidhana,’ the injunction 
of the text appears to be an inept one, Saunaka gives a long account of its contents 
and makes the concluding remark th 


at the hymn lauds know ledge and contains 
Very little praise, Sayana’s commentary on the first mantra of this hymn reveals 


Satisfied with his explanation of this mantra with reference to 
© explain it with reference to the Almighty creator beginning 
That this again can hardly give him entire satisfaction of being 


If the outer meanings of this 


His commentary on Rv. 1.64 8 


Rv. 1.88.1; also, sémasru yuddham iti 
WRy, 6.42.2; 7.57.7 ete, 


Rv. 1.164. 
19 steyam krtva dvijo mohat triratroposis : 
7 j a? imi stiah 

stuktam japtea syavamiyam keipram fcceea elise « 

stkiam alpastavam tve taj jtanam eva Prasamsati_¢p oF 
ot Saas plese Jagatkiranabhazan param, 4 u 

sthiilastiksmasarirabhimaninau dvau VUratstitratmanay, tesy 0% ekah, tata utpanna 

ca or sretyadikaranam p aramesvaram Jfieyatvena Prasiddgn Ye dvayoh sakgatkarena 

en ee a ultaratra pi adhydtm on sravanamanandadisadha- 

PEye on tte, ELSE Waratayg Yojayitum  sakyam 
2ty adhidaivatam athadhyatmam—(Sa 

®anaya sauryarcd ya esontar aditye 


Gdigrutyukto mandalabhimani devo 


20 


haddevaté, 4,43) 


Y- on Ry, 1.16416), 
hiranmayah 


° a 73 . 
lala sti yas “ca sarvapr micas eye hiranyasmasrur ity 
canirastasamastaupadhikam param  brahma tat sarvam, cham eve yg tah paramatma yac 
Ra, 4.40.5.) 


* Pratipddyate (Say. on 








954] Traditional Scho Js of Vedic Interpretation 
4 to } ‘ dus } m 

act that Sayana whom posterity t iothing ! 
nies Within him, & double " 
view of the Atmavadins that th sty st f the gh 
gblime truth which cannot t 
blinded by ritualistic conception 

To climb upwards in the chron € Vedic interpreter 7 
post- Samhita literatures is to see that none « f them have been able t t 
themselves from this belief in or tot ally isolate their discussions trom the influence 


ofthe view of the Atmavadin s hool. That the \ edic hymnsare supremely spirit ia] 
i and m sintained by Madhviac&ryys. 


in their import is also the tradition recovered 

He goes so far as to maintain the view that if the Vedic mantras are explained 
vith allthe words taken against their etym« logical background, tl 
and indubitably refer to the Supreme Being. We may also note by way of passing 
that Raghavendrasvamin, a post-Sayane commentator, quotes in his Mantrirtha- 
Mafijari a puranic text™ stating that the Vedas have three meanings. What is 
author illustrating this view with 


wy W ill inv ariably 


really interesting for our purpose is to see the 
his explanations of the first forty hymns of the Rgveda Samhita. 


T have already observed that instead of quoting his predecessors by name, 
Biyans more frequently refers to them in & general way. Still there are names 
like Bhattabhaskaramiéra, Bharatasvamin, Skandasvamin, Udgitha and Kapardin 
Whom he quotes sometimes for his explanation of @ particular pada, sometimes 
appealing to them for the meaning of a word and sometimes simply by way of 
showing contrast. It would have been a more complete study if all the works of 
those commentators could be procured and utilised inmy favour. Nevertheless, 
Oia of the authorities I shall quote in favour of my observation, I do not 
think that if a study of all these commentators is kept in abeyance for the nonce, 
al mar the strength of my data. Taking that Bhattabhaskaramisra is one 
Hp same with Bhattakauéikabhaskaramisra whose commentary on the 
‘i ase a Samhita as still in existence, I would like to arrest my readers’ attention 
en act that while explaining the verse hamsah gucisal® etc., he oe us, 
ss eid outset, that he is going to interpret the mantra from three different 
eal ie ’ namely, with reference to the spirit (Giman), ae deity (devata) as 
i om bac (yajia) and he does it. The Vajasaney! Samhita, the \ eda 
the th a tualists, reads the word brhat® at she end of = mantra in addition * 
the pee presented by the Regveda Samhita that ends in ram. Uvata ae 

significance®® of this addition which shows that belief in and an inclination 
to the view of the Atmavadin school lies there ingrained in him even. Mahidhara, 


sec 
*“trayo *rthah sarvavedesu- 
®Rv. 4.40.5. 
qT g. ahyatmam adhidaivam adhiyajiiam cadhikrtya tredhemam maniram vyacaksate— 
+ S., (Mysore ed.) 1.8.15, 2¢ 
710.24; 12,14. 
(u ®eyam parabrahmavadino *sya manirasya tat parabrahma praty avatarami ti vakyasesah— 
vata on VS, 10.24). 
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t later period we find 

rpreting the same after the 

three schools n amely, Adhidaiva, A thiyajfa and A ihyatma®. The mantra is 
lin the Rajasiya sacrifice in the Taittiriya Brahmana® 
sacrificial point of view. The same 


rent tune in his comments on the same mantra in the 
Saunaka, again. 


too, explains hameah as parabrahmarips yo hamsah At 
, - 
Satrughnamiéra commenting « na Ved 


seen to be liturgically employe 
and Siyana explains it there “from a purely 
Sayana, again, sing 
Reveda Samhita*, 
Vayu 


8 a diffe 


is of the opinion that in this stanza Agni, 


lirect expressions and names and, he further 
Aitareya Brihmana this stanza is pre 


and Sirya are praised with in: 
tells us, that in the scribed as having Sirya 
for its deity. 


The Mimamsakas consider the Vedas asthe source of the knowledge of dharma 
which in its pristine form for the outward mind is nothing but the performance 
of sacrifice and yet believe that the Vedas are self existent and uncreated 
(apaurugeya). For the purpose of maint 
to be splendidly 


the Taittiriy 


aining their stand they are often seen 
inconvenient texts. One passage from 


a Samhita is explained by Sabarasvamin with all its words understood 
figuratively or in a secondary (gauna) sense*, 


involves the admission tha: 
the Vedic mantras 
®xposition of hig 
seem to be a curi 


ingenious in explaining 


A resort to this sort of explanation 
t the figurative, symbolic or allegorical languages of 
are the key to unlock the Vedic secret, to understand the brilliant 


her and abstruse Philosophical subjects. Apparently it might 
Ous paradox of faiths—to admit the suprem 


acy of ritualism, that 
adhiyajiia level and 


yet lay claim to or aspire for the knowledge 


iew maintained by the Atmavadins. Indeed 
it May non-plusus. But this is not the case and what seems to be a curious paradox 
of faiths with the Mimamsakas is thei 
Vedic Philosophy. 


He says, tad eva sayanacarya, abha. i = 
satrayasya adhidat vadhiyajhddnyamapertt coameam eae Vapyate, 
granthamala, p. 180). 


a uc 
°hamsah sucisad it 


31His commentary on this mantra on T. S., 1.8.15, 

Ranayd sauryarca ya eso ’ntar aditye hiran p 
Gdisrutyukto mandalabhiméans devo ’sti ee ca irate ae dréyate hiranyasmasrur id 
tat sarvam ekam eveti pratipadyate (Say. on Rv., 4.40.5), wapadhikam param brahm 

8naroksair amuto 


vagbhir namabhis Ca stutds trayah / 
agnir vayus ca siryas ca ha ; 


msah sucisad ity ret |] 
aitareyake (Brhaddevta, 5.2, 3). 


248abara on Jaimini, 1.2.20; there he denies tha; 
Babara, son of Pravahana ; he takes babarah as ano 
to which pravahanih is an attributive and holds that 
object—babara iti sabdanukrtih, tena yo nityo’arthas 
on Jaimini, 1.1.31, 


stiryamandalarcihpury 
Yate (Mantrarthadipika, kisi samskrt? 
y Gdadhati (7. B., 1.7.9), 


miyuleta Suryadevatya hamsa ity 


mes ie tor babarah Pravahanih meet 
the two wag BION few achccantive 
tam evait TAS combined denote an eternal 

am evai tau gabdar, vadisyatah—Sabara 
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of them according as their lev intellig : Now p 
of the Spirit—that one Brahma to men of intuition h) aa 
opposed to men of intelligence h ' ‘ ige 
the former group is always & im ; rms the major bulk of 
the society, We May reason ibly me 3s of the Adhyatm hool 
were Very limited in number. Common people living im gross material environment 
and always hankering ifter material | cities failed to grasp the idea of anything 
abstract, anything impenetrable, w th the help of materiaustic U telligence. It 
is the Adhiyajiia school that ser’ 3 as a tie between the people and the Vedas and 
having held high the creed of ritu lism through the medium of which, they can 
derive all earthly profits and benefits which they so much desire, the Mimimsakas 
are able, at least to some extenf, to arrest their attention towards the purifying 


strength, the potential! efficacy, the all-bestowing power and the sublime spirit 
of the thoughts that the Vedic mantras embody. At the first sight it may appear 
that these people take to the performance of sacrifices only out of sheer greed of 


earthly prosperities, but on a closer scrutiny we find that this initiation of the 
commonfolk to the creed of ritualism works out & 8] 
ies of consciousness ; it presuppses their admission of the 
tiess that the mantras possess. Gradually in the hearts ofthese commonfolk once 
ins to grow an inquest as to the power 


jlendid change in their submerged 


potential efficacious- 


ee the creed of ritualism there beg 
| must be admitted as lying behind the curtain of gross materialism represented 
y the sacrifice with earthly offerings on the one hand and the earthly prosperities 


t ; 6. 
hey ask for on the other. Gradually also they come to realise that both the meang 


(Le., the sacrifice) and the end for which the means is adopted (i.e., the fulfilment 
3 materialism there 


a being the two sides of one and the same coin of gros 
ae: : sibs power or spirit in between these two linking up the one with the 
this a a thon aes tien to the recognition of an unseen agent to whom all 
Bie i ning up is pegs cone Thus the conception of a Deity (devata) evolves. 
for meinen es ronan Excepting the means (i.e., the et and the end 
diel: = meen is resorted to (i.e., the fulfilssent of desires) there is also @ 
shes Se (viz., the mantra) absolutely essential for the performance of any 
ies Whatsoever. ‘What does it at all stand for? is the question that now peeps 
ane oor of human intelligence. Of the four factors (viz., mantra, dravya, devata 
‘alte yi dravye and kamand being alroady classed under the head of mater- 
és ii sheer logical process of classification induces those performers of sacrifices 
ie: mantra and devataé with each other and the law of causation persuades 
to believe the mantra as being the cause of the evolution of the Deity (manira- 


Dhimains devata.) 


__ No sooner this whole secret of sacrifice is illumined before them by the flash of 
‘intelligence than they come to realise that the Yajia, which is a performance by 
tnabter and for matter, is itself an impotent agent for any action whatsoever and 
it is the devata in the Yajwa, or more clearly, the spirit in matter, that should be 
lauded and worshipped. Hence evolves the conception of the Adhidaivata school 
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which has, as the foreg Adhiyajiia school as its base on 


oing discussion tells us, the 
which it is a perpendicular line drawn out. The brilliance of exposition of the 
Mimamsa school of philosophy lies in the fact that it upholds the view of the 
Adhiyajiia school as a preparatory one to an upward flight of steps in the scale of 
elevation of human thinking. 


Manu clearly enjoins that one should study the V. 


from the viewpoints of the three different schools, na: 
and Adhyatma*, 


eda (Brahma, as he calls it) 

mely Adhiyajfia, Adhidaivika 
All the commentators are unanimous as to the meanings of the first 
two, which, according to them, stand for the Brahmana and the Manira portions 
respectively. In fact, Nandana clearly explains them as such, while, for ddhidaivi- 
kom, Sarvajfiandrayana and Ramachandra have the word mantrabhagam and for 
adhiyaj jam Raghavananda has the word karmakadndam only**, Medhatithi is 
too brief in his comments while Kulliika has no new light to focuss upon their sense, 


But the interprotation of the term ddhyditmika as given by different commentators 
Presents some difficulties which yet throw considerabl 


e light on the real implication 
it carries. A clear understanding of the text itself can only help us to appreciate 
the implications. 


Very interesting it is to note that Manu in his verse clearly mentions four view’ 
Points as against the three mentioned by the authorities already cited. The first 
three viewpoints in the verse are common to both Manu and the others while Maau 
has the addition of the Vedantabhihita view (view as stated by the Vedantic school 
of thought) to his credit. The 


ca after the word vedaniabhihitam in the verse is 8 
sufficient proof of th 


© fact that Manu treats it separately from the word ddhydimi- 
kam ; otherwise the ca becomes insignificant. 
interprets the two 


Raghavananda misses the point a 
words as being Co-extensive in sense’?. So also doos Nandana®. 
But the treatment given to these two words by Ramachandra, Kullika and Sarvajis- 





dhid ve c va ca} 
m vedantabhihitam ca yat |] (Manu, 6-83) 
hag am—Sarvajfianara: ana ; yajham adhikrlys 
5 ae ee chia 

Yajhapratipadakam vedab hagam —"Reanchandr®. 


8adhyatmikam brahmopanisadbhagam vedantabhihitam 
Gdhyatmikam Gimasvariipapratipadakam etat trayam 5 
vedantena kathitam omkaram satatam Japet—Ramachandra. 
adhyatmikam jivam adhikrtya tatha 


aids + vedaniesu uktam 
pratipddakam sarvada japet-—Kullika, 


adhydtmikam Gimavisayam wu 
omkararipam brahma 


panisadbhigam vedantabhi hite, - : 
1 vedantabhihitam—Sarvajiianarayang, 1" Ydantesn sapyatyenokiam 








wae Se eee 
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diferently by different commentators Sarvajfianérayaos renders it by Gime- 
vigayevmn upanisadbhagam. Nandana by brahm ppanisadbhigam while Ramachandra 
by dtmasvaripapratipadakam. The interpretations of Sarvajfian’réysos and RAma- 
cndra seem to be similar im character, inasmuc 
Upanisad literature as the ddhydtmika veda (Brahma) a8 Opp 
vda (the Brahmana literature) and the Adhidaivike veda (the Samhité or the Mantra 
ese three terms whith the three classes 


+ as, both of them designate the 


eel to the adhsys) ne 


literature). But such an identification of tl 
ofliteratures does not serve our purpose 4s all this is as regards their literary scope 
and not the teachings they propagate or the view they maim*am. But the situa- 
tion does not incommode us at all, nor is the problem as inextricable as it appears 
tobe. The word ddhydtmika means ‘with reference to the individual’—jivam adhs- 
riya as is explained by Kulliika. It is that level of experience that teaches 4 man 
to recognise within himself the ‘Soul Eternal’, to feel that it is that ‘Supreme Soul’ 
(raramitman) that resides in every body (jiva) as the ‘Individual soul’ (jivdtman). 
It is that level of experience when & man appreciates the fundamental doctrine of 
the Upanisads : fat tvam asi or That art thou’. and becomes conscious of Gtma- 


sariipa or what he really is*. 








ins Sia already mee my observation on the mental process by following which 
Adhi an the Adhidaivata level or the conception of “spirit in matter” from the 
his ee salad ars material stand. I have also observed that a pure exer- 
the ce aang sufficient for this much elevation. Fora further march towards 

yétma level from the Adhidaivata one, this same intelligence is needed but } 


here it j : 
- ‘ is of a superior type varying in degree alone from that needed in the former ii 
Nes . When aman can conceive the notion of ‘spirit in matter’, when a man can | | 
e that spirit ensues and pervades every material body and that it does not I i 
NR! 





ie ishsaaee anywhere, sheer adherence to intelligence helps him to visualise 

thn ie pervading the concavity of his body which is in reality nothing more 

to which ii aos is how far intelligence can penetrate. This is the terminus up 
man can journey in the vehicle of Yajia. 


prea ea school of philosophy, however, g0°s farther and does not admit the 
aes . evel as the final mark in human elevation. There is yot a level, accord- I 
of satyq ; nae a true knowledge of the Supreme accrues, where the knowledge 
thats ee anantam brahma is unveiled. It is not the relative knowledge of 
eG the part and parcel of the Supreme coul bu it is the knowledge of the 
ie e soul itself which can be had only with the help of intuition (dhih) and not 
gence (buddhih). 
ee have had occasions to refer to Saunaka but so far we have not considered his 
‘ 8 in the light of their bearing on Our topic. Sometimes he quotes his predeces- 
ors by name*2 and sometimes he refers to them in a general way like eke 


Bhallavibrahmana in 5.23, Yaska and Galava in 7.38 and 
) in 5.110 and 6.17. 


42 


Aitar He quotes Nidana and 


eyaka ( Aitareya Brahmana 
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He also testifies to the facts 
that since long there have been in prevalence the different schools of Vedic interpre. 


vadanti, brahmanoktam, dcaryd vadanti and so on". 
tation. He mentions the school of ritualism by name while refe rring to the view that 
a hymn has a minimum of three stanzas*!. As regards his mention of the Adhyatma 
school which he calls dimavddin, we may cite the example of p2icajanah or the five 
peoples who are identified by Saunaka so often with the four castes with Nishda 
as the fifth. There he quotes the views of Sakapuni, Sikatayana, Yaska, Aupaman. 


yava and Aitareyaka all differing from one another as regards the real five whom 


the term means to refer to. Here he states the view of the Atmavadin school that 


holds that the pajicajandh are the sight (cakguh), the audience (srotram), the mind 
(manas), the voice (vak) and the life (pranah)*. Thus we see that the Adhiyajia 
and the Adhyatma schools are both recognisd by Saunaka. But, throughout the 
whole course of his work not a single mention of the Adhidaivata school by nam 
is met with. Yet we need not despair of. No doubt, he does not mention this 
school by name as he does the other two, but, at the very outset of his work he pro 
poses, in clear and unambiguous terms, that the very purpose with which he com 
poses the work is to state the divinities of all stanzas in the sequence of the tradi 
tional text**, When he says that without the exact knowledge of the divinities of 
the formulas even a proper understanding of their object is impossible’, what he 
means to say is that the Adhidaivata school is an indispensable step to the under: 
standing of the inner and spiritual sense of the Vedic mantras. When he again says 


that without really having a correct knowledge of the divinity of the formulas, one 


cannot attain the fruit of customary (smarta) or Vedic (Srauta) creremonies, he enjoins 
with urgency the knowledge of the Adhidaivata school as absolutely essential to the 
ritualists even’®. Thus Saunaka links up the Adhidaivata school with both 
Adhiyajfia at the base and Adhyatma at the top. Indeed, through the first few 
verses of his work he exposes himself as the man of the Adhidaivata school laying 
the greatest possible importance thereupon 


chool which he professes, it is very natural 


, 48 indispensable for the attainment of fruits of customary 
or Vedic ceremonies (i.e. Adhiyajfia school) 


FI » Manu goes a step further and declaré 
the Adhyatma school as such, J; udged from the philosophical standpoint of the 





“Brhaddevata, 5.11 and 5.112, 


“trcadhamam yajtikah siktam Ghuh—(bs -99) : : 
asikta. eed 800); Secording to this view Rv. 1.99 is 10 
Scaksuh srotram mano vak ca prands ce 


aia de algae 3 ota samamnayanupurvasah | 


ty dimavadinah, (Brhaddevata, 7.71). 


<9 Ot AW Belgians tgbhyo vaksyami aswntem Hil (ibid 
“veditavyam daivatam hi mantre mantre prayatnatah| 
daivatajiio hi mantranadm tad artham avagacchati |) (ibid, 1 2) 
“na hi kascid avijitdya ydathatathyena daivatam | laukyans, es . 
phalam asnute (ibid 1.4). ! ukyanam vaidikandm va karmandit 


“na hy anadhydtmavit kascit kriyaphalam upasnute—(Mans, 


1.1). 





TS ae Hiliig cs 


and when the avowed object of his work f 


NN 


eel 





» 





1A3 


[964] Traditional Sch le of Vedic ! 
threo schools, it means that according %o © naka, one, perform g rites _ 
or Vedic, cannot attam fruits until nd unless one can visualise sp! * into matter, 
rile according to Manu the attainment of fruits f euch rites is pos hie then and 
then alone When one n0t only sees spirit in every matter but alto vealinos tha the 
mane spirit that resides In every ™ atlor Base jos with mo sown anil. OF, 4s * ther 
words, feels the inseparability of one’ ndividu 1) from that Supreme wul 
Vat if a critical acumen 18 supplied to the st iy of Saun ‘ka’s views a8 re flected 
We have 


t he pre yiowsent 


ate Brhaddevata, wo will find that he i more than wha 
slready seen that the Adhidaivata school pre ches the doc 


Offhand § 
and Saunaka seems to be initiated into the religious he 
i reciting ® fort 


trin6 of spirit in matter. 


lief of that * hool but 


when w : 
m we hear him say that ‘“‘by the te whing, studying 6m nula, a man 


Maina to the sphere of (sthAnam), to identity of world (sdlokyam) (and 
‘aelasueran same (gods)’*’, we cannot but admit that there 
2 ee in ate mysterious power of the mantras, in the po ; ) 
and ‘ne aban tn, a bhem—which alone 18 sufficient to bring the intimate union 
or sdiereian oe with that Supreme soul for anyon’ 
tees of his Be his — force applied to his advocacy of the ' 
at best. the k wine ee even, the Vaidantika school of Manu that ——_ 

nowledge of satyam jhanam anantam brahma and not # umon and 


00) i i 
mmunion with Him. 


) imtimate union 


isa strong belief 


otential efficacy 


teaching, studying 


efficacious- 


Vrtra legend as a natural 


fers to the opinions of the 
erpretation of 
great teachers 


thers 


mea rane it bere. In explaining the 
Nairukta and + sie imprisoning the waters he re aed 
the whole alleo es mew schools and then gives ™ naturalistic int 
and seven pees _ In course of his work he mentions twenty “— 

rent schools by name™, not frequently without referrmg to some 0 


Ma general wa: Tr = “ : f " 
y. True, the Adhyatma school is not mentioned by him indepen- 
ows that he gives his 


de : 
mec classifionans of the Vedic mantras clearly sh i 
aunaka, a; : this school as standing for the same views in which it is recognised by 
objects se Manu. He classifies the Vedic mantras into those (1) pertaining to 
dicsiess intl or beyond the range of perception. (paroksakrtah,), (2) pertains to 
shan sible, that is, coming under the direct cognizance of perception (pratyak. 
i ges (3) belonging to subjective consciousness (dhydtmikyah)”- ane hymns 
recogni si quotes®! as the fitting examples of the last group clearly indicate his 
gnition of the Adhyatma school of Vedic interpretation. In oxaplaining Rv. 
ly, the adhidaivata, 


10, 2 
a Yaska gives three scholastic interpretations” (name 
ydtma and aitihasika), while, in another place®®, he explains Rv. 10.85.38 from the 


Pe ot ee 


°° Brhaddevata 2.21. 

ltat ko vrtra megha its nairuktas twastro ’sura ity aitihasikah (Nirukta, 2.16.) 
aitthdsikah, nairuktah, kathakam, naidanah, parivrajakal, yajnikah and vaiyakaranah. 
81as trividha reahk paroksakytal pratyakgakriah adhyaimikyas ca (Nirukta 7.1). 

“Ho names Rv. 10.48, 119, 125 as belonging to the last group (ibid, 7-1) 


ibid, 10.26. 
Seibid, 11.4 
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adhidaiva and adhiyajia standpoints. 


is and endeavour of Yaska to unfold the esoteric meaning of the mantras which ig 


evident from the introductory lines with which the chapter commences*’ and the 
concluding lines in which it ends**. 


[Vol. I 


The entire Niruktaparisista (Chapter 14) 


Even in the Taittiriya Aranyaka we find the seer writer proposing to explain 
the Samhitas (that is, the Vedic mantras) from the viewpoints of five different 
Schools, called by him the five adhikara nas’. Of these five adhikaranas, the Adhyatm 
School which is the final one in their ascending order, has been mentioned 
by authorities already cited but the other four we have not come across in them, 
Without being drawn into the discussion of the subtleties of the differences that 
these schools indulge in, we may yet presume that 
the real significance of the mantras in a mode that is 


ing instruments differ but the thing to be measured remains essentially the same”, 
The knowledge of the real spirit of the Samhita can be had by following any of oe 
particular modes of interpretations but it is the knowledge of all these combined 
together that alone can give us a knowledge of what the text designates as * 
Mahasamhita" in its own vocabulary. Thus by recognising the importance of al 
individual schools each contributing to some extent towards the full realisation of 
that ‘One’ the Taittiriya Aranyaka first attempts at weeding out the spirit of rivalry 
of propagating one’s own school as the only way to reach the ‘Infinite. » 


The Mandala Brahmana® of the Satapatha Brahmana testifies to the same fact 
that even at its times there 


were at least three traditional methods of interpreting 
the mantras. In the Satapatha Brahmana we come across a frank admission that 
the Vedic rituals, by them 


selves, donot help one to ascend to ‘That’ ; it is only when 
one has knowledge one can climb to heavens, 


each of them aims at unveiling 
peculiarly itsown. The measu: 


that grew out 





Vathata airdhy argagati key disad ; 
At, ont ie urdhwamargagatim vyakyasyamah, athai tam mahdntam daimanam e 20 rogana 
sat s& dtmajijided sai 8a 
gamayati ya evam veda. 
Sathatah samhitdyah upanisadam vyakydsyamah, =e ° hath 
adhijyautisam adhividyam adhiprajam adhyatmam: tno, Mod ct, pines 
tatra yeyam updsaniya samhita sa Paficavidhesy ¢ rey Seca: ary : 
dsandyad ima bhiid i ivopasany 9, Yakyasyate, aérayabheden 
upasandya bhedagamka ma bhiid ity etad artham ekaivopasan 5 * ‘s ? se 
(Say. on 7. A., 7.3). CPasana paficasy Gsrayesu pratipadyat 
‘comp. t&@ mahasamhita ity acaksate (T. 4., 7.8); 95 ’ ; 
ya eta lokadipaticavidhasrayabhedabhinnah samhitah sarva ahdean ents on es 
upasaka acaksate. y evam a 
°2Mandala Brahmana, 10.3.4. 


*S. B, 10.5.4 ; comp. also, na hy anadhydtmavit kascit kriyaphalam “paénute (Manu, 6.82). 

















1954] Trad 


the hymnal text is spiritu 
ach an assumption )us' 


yhat then are the grown 1 


To examine the pos! 
the Vedic mantras are ! 
bodies of those thoughts 
demity. The Vedic seer 
over to the less intuitive p 
avehement yearning” the Is 
and feels a union and COmMmUMIOT H 
of the Ria dawns upon bi 


This feeling of union of the ma iual il] with Brahma 
is what is conveyed by the tat tyam a do ne of the Ups 
school stands for, and finds its most brilliant expe 
martyena @ sayonih.”° Yot we will be mistaken 
philosophical speculations of the Vedi« Rais cannot soar 

f th {ksara 


on this side : 
n this side of the Adhyatma level. They have ye the conception © 
the knowledge of 


What the 


wo higher an {| remam 


Where even the gods reside”! and until and unless one can gam 
that Alsara, the Rgveda-mantras are of no use to ones’ own self” 
Reveda mantras can do at best is to establish the existence of that Aksara but they 
cannot bestow the knowledge of Him’®. This notion of still a higher level bey mad the 
Adhyitma one imbedded in the Vedie Ris is the fountain head from which Manu’s 
eer ofthe Vedantabhihita school stems out and it directly nullifies all possi- 
ilities of the Adhiyajfia school in ever becoming 4& self-complete one though the 

aes school may use Rv. 1 .164.50 as the sheet anc 
eet ®y preach. The view that the gods even cannot } ; 7 
: ; , inasmuch as, they themselves are subsequent to the creation itself”, 

i ilenes: a death Loe to the conception ome Adhidaivata school of later times 
mee "i it an effete in itself. These are indeed clear data that unmist akably 
efactthatthe Vedic Rsis have within themselves & clear notion of the 


hor in exp yunding the 


yonetrate into the real 


———_———. 
Rv, 1,164.41 
ea yah putrah sa ima ciketa—Rv. 1.164.16. . 
eesti eee rsayo babhiwus te’varebhya asaksatkrtadharmabhya upadedena maniran 
" k= 20s 
aaapete vacah paramam vyoma—Rv. 1.164.35. 
ahmayam vacah paramam vyoma—Rv. 1.164.35. 


Rv. 1,164.37. 
Rv, 1,164.38, on which Sayana comments amartyo *maranadharama yam 


maranadharmand bhatatmana dehena sayonsh- 


2 * = 
yco aksare parame vyoman yasmin deva 
athava yo’ aksaram aviditva 


a yas tan na veda kim rea karisyati—Rv. 1.164.39. comp. wa 
en karta bhava yagadm anutisthati tena kiftoid api karma kriam 74 bhavati ity arthah-— 


ay. 
rgaksarayoh pravipadyapraipadakabhava sambandhah—Say on Rv, 1.164.39. 
adani—Rv, 1.164.5. 


| atha ko veda yata & babhava—Rv, 10.129.6. 


adtma martyena 


adhi visve niseduh—Rv. 1.164.39. 


“devandm ena nikita P 
Barvak deva asy® visarjanena 
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existence of the all-seeing, 
the lord of all creatix 


the Rgveda mantras 


omniscient Supreme being in the highest heaven’ who is 


m and whose existence only men can become aware of through 
serving as the medium per excellence’, 





Now, we can perhaps generalise that the Spirit Absolute, revealed to the saga. 


eious and discreet wisdom of the intuitive Vedic seers, gradually expand and expound 
itself through different forms of literature, only to be easily graspable to the less 
intuitive people of posterior generation ; or in other words, Spirit Absolute that 
reveals itself before an intuition or dhi of the seors of the Samhita period teed to be 
established as being virtually so by intelligence or buddhih in the later literature. 
It is a rebirth of the spiritual and intuitive man in his material and logical counter. 
part. Heart yields place to brain. The greatest importance of this process of 
evolution lies in the fact that it is only through this process alono that the message 
of that Spirit Absolute could be carried and spread to the door of the whole mass 
of hum anity. y did not represent the entire mass of huaaae 
clare, from a study of the spiritual elevation of 

Seers, that the whole race they belonged 
to lived in the same intuitive level as they did. It is for the benefit of the 
entire mass of humanity that they transfer, what is at first confined to 4 
few, to their offs 


The Vedic seers certain] 
ty. Itwillbea travesty of truth to de 
the small minority of the Vedic 





























prings in the womb of posterity. The literatures following 
the Samhita perio 


d are an outcome of thi 










render good to h 
tract lying between the 





convinced, unveil their 
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78Com. n 
Nirukta. 





umanity 


mperamenial mou] 
dian spirit and thrus 
accidental critics, if once 
the Vedantabhihita, scho 
readjustment of our can 


episodes of the soul in its immortal asce 


. ur to 
8 process of transference, this endeavo 


as @ whole. They pave, as it were, the vast disconnected 
Spirtit Absolute and the 


If we can escape the 
d whichis, in fact, diametrically opposed 
by the unwise and fanatical verdicts of 
se the spirit of the Adhyatmavid school ot 
gher plane of thought and try to make 4 
to that end, the Vedic mantras will, I am 


nd present themselves 
msion’?, 


ted upon us 
We can recogni 
ol of a still hi 
ons of research 


: “the 
esoteric sense a, O our eye as, 


v0 asya adhyaksah parame vyoman—Rv, 1.012.97, 
Comp. rgaksarayoh pratipadyapratipadakabhava 
aisah sthanor ayam aparddhah 


h sambandhah (Say on Rv, 


yad andha enam na pas yati Purusdparadhah sah— 





i 'e Canda-Kausika 
Authorship and date of Ksemisvara 8 Canda Kau 


Nor much is known 

kousika except what cat , : “pr Ae 

inthe Prologue that the } ) 

There is a laudatory 

conversant with old h 

Mahipala was an inearnatior Cal gup ¢ ‘ 
Karnatas whom Mahipala mnqu ver n 
Vanquished by Candragupt Th ith 

Keemigvara, althoughsome MSS make it Kgemedvare Kyomi 
the last name being obviously a confusion wit! 

Mirian poet Ksemendra. He lescribed as a napiT 
Means “grandson’’, i.e., son’s or daughter’s son) 0! Vijayas 
MSS read this last name as Vijayaprakogtha, and m ke our d 
or great-grandson. It is curious that the name 0! the author's 
less known person, is not mentioned The concluding veors® = ~ 
speaks of one Karttikeya, son of a Kgatriya, who, having been delighted anc’ ©™ 


directed the production of the play and used to bestow every | 
] bevond the Milk Ocean 


lay unstinted ! 
apd is fi preceded 
Wi ornaments and gold; may his fame trave 
y the fame of the poet. Another drama, oan Naigadhanar 
ns i "47-1. te noticed by re 

hich appears to deal in seven Acts with the story of Nala, is noticed by P' 
nd of the MS noticee, 
f Mahipala- 


da. by Ksemisvara, 





terson'. 


; 3 i i i there can 

ah the extracts given from the beginning and & 

© no doubt that it is a work of our Ksemisvara. There is no mention 0 
7 20 | i verses , Siitradhara says - 

deva in the Prologue, but after three benedictory verses, thé Satradha 


jayaprakosth a-pran aptu h 


natakam 


adisya@ 


q a o> eee . ed 
Hs ati-vistarena adisto’smi parisada yatha kila Vi 
wer dearya-Ksemisvarasya lertir abhin ava-naisadhanandam nama 
Natayitaryam itt. Tt is also noteworthy that the same concluding verse ye” ' 
ist’s i ,dness to 
Prayogam, Canda-k. WV. 31), which speaks of the dramatist 's indebtedness 
Kart iikeya, is repeated at the end ofthis drama also. 
he work our information is 
erse of Canda-kausika 


With regard to the place of origin and date of t meagre 
and uncertain. From external evidence we find that a V sp eapccislee 
an. 30, grhyatam arjitam idam) is quoted anonymously in Vv ee A 
Sahity a-darpana (ad VI. 95a), which can be dated approximately baci bs _ 
and 1350 A-D.2 But a higher terminal date is given by the date of the Nevari 


5, BP vi i 1887 (Extra 
Tee ey ee Been eer Manusoripis eer adi is daeetbed 

No. of the JRAS Bombay Branch), Pp- 340-42. This is ag a Oe aed 

for onsisting of 59 folios, dated Samvat 1667=1611 A.D. No trace 

ound, 


: it Fate | BP Mss & i, vii, pp. 261-52. This 
S00 1 Oe ee Sit. MSS in ASB by Bee coe wiih 2 Ait ie 
MS has been utilised in an edition of the drama prepared by Us: 


MS of the same library- 













































































































































168 Our Heritage (Vol, I 
the Canda kauéika Which was trans ribed in 1250 A D. This date can be further 
Pushed b + k by three 


tations found in the § 
COM piled by Sri thara-dasa in 1205 A D In th 


nka is ou ited (1.14.3 


nskrit ant hology, Sadukti-karnamptal, 


16 first citation, stanza 13 of the 
anonymously (kas yacit) with just a slight Variation 
Gnanda blathita) In the second citation, stanza III, 2 
am) is given (i. 11.4) as Laksmidhara’s in the printed edition, 
l to Ksemifvara by both the Calcutta Sanskrit College and 
llege MSS of the Sadukti. But 
Of the three benedic 
unpublished Naisac 


Canda-ka ! 
Gnanda-stimitah for 
(Siro yad avagunth 
but it is, Orrectly assigned 
the Serampore Co the third citation is = gah 
definite. tory stanzas given by Peterson? from Ksemiévara’s 
thdnanda, the first stanza : 

akh yat, hasitam pitamaha iti tras 


tam kapaliti ca 
vyaerttam gury 


rity ayam dah ana ity dviskria bhiruta, 
ity asiivitam atha vridad-vinam ram &sriyah 


paulomi-patir i lik/| 
a “36 : . manialih 
paydadd vah purusotiamo’ yam tt Yo nyastah sa a sae 


P > . ; otis . r $vara (Ksemes- 
1S quoted (i, 67.4) with trifling variations and attributed to Ksemegve 
varasya). 


ausika at 1205 AD. 
This would fix the lower terminus of the date of the C aega-kautka : not cited in 

° . not ci 
But the upper terminus is not known. The negative evidence that it is 


“1 rter of the 
the Dasariipaka of Dhanafijaya and its Commentary by Dhanika (c. last qua lay could 
10th century) does not Prove much ; but it indicates that probably our play 

not have been such an early 


and well known production as ee ee 
Veni-samhara, which j ntly cited for illustration in the mien oe dra 
is the Canda-kauésika mentioned or cited in the Natya-darpana® of Ramacan 
(ec. 1100-1175 A.D.), although Ramacandra himse 
Harigécandra legend, called Satya-harigcan 
work. No reference 


Or citation is a 
(before 143] A.D.) of Sagara-nandin, 


8 freque 


: the 
lf wrote a curious play on 4’ 
sian 
dra, and could have known. a 
Iso found in the Ndtaka-laksana-raina- 


: rence 
The only interna] evidence for its date of Production is to be found in the referen 
to king Mahipila-deva in the Prologue of th 


= =1o_ deva 
© Canda-kaugika. If this Mahipala-de 
can be identified, We can arri 


TTive at an *pproximate date on that basis. But of the 
two Mahipalas well known to history, it cannot on available evidence be deter 
Mined with certainty whether the Gurjara-Pratthara Mahipala I of Kanauj (c. 914 
945 A.D.) or the Mahipala J of the Pala 


dynasty of Bengal (c. 998-1026 AD.) 
Ed, Ramavatara Sarma and Harada, 
20. 1 


tta Sarma, Lahore } a 
P. cu. p. 341, OF the two Other verses aes 933 
glances of Siva, while 


the second which ig a ne an eulogy of the diversified 
2 Is wi = 7 
Playful raillery of Siva S 


* he 
rth quotin, ; ly describes #! 
on Siva’s unwillingness to eS eereans oy 
unsuccessfully staked his neckla, 


: : had 
Continue th ame of dice after he | 
ce of skulls and Serpents ang his aise at of ashes and hide. 
stanza runs thug : . 


? jah, - 
tty evam Sivayd Sanarma-gadito dyite hara Datu wey navim 
“A skull is but a skull, a Serpent a serpent ; what more 2? The ashes an, d skin also are but 
ashes and skin, What of thine hast thou lost that thus thoy art troubled ? ; rogua, it is 
that thou wilt not stake Jahnu’s daughter that restg © thy crest, ay Hara protect you, 
Hara to whom Siva thus spake playfully when they played at dice,” 

*Ed. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda 1929, 


‘Ed. Myles Dillon, Oxford Univ. Press, 19 37, 











$ 

1954] Authorship and date of Ksemisvara’s Can la-Kaudika 169 
yas Ksemisvara’s royal patron The verse and the prose passe mm y 

preceding it inthe Prologue may be freely transiate there. The Satracha: ys 
Tam commanded by Sri-Mahipala leva who, having grace! ed all 
thorns [of his State] ompletely . } hoice . f 
Laksmi, who was drawn by his arm-st .f revolving ike the Mandar the 
midst of the sea of battle. Of him hose wl » versed il ld history 

recite a laudatory verse 

[The same] Candragupta who having resorted to the ! sturally a use 
policy of Arya Canakya, conquered Kusumanagara by var quishing the Nandas, 
appeared again as Sri Mahipila deva. rich in the pride of his arm, ™m « rder to 
tod rily attained the form of the 


slay just those (Nandas) who have today ver! 
Karnatas. 
ta (Maurya) 


It i : 
t is clear that this verse makes Mahipala an incarnation of Candraguy 


and his enemies the Karnitas incarnations of the Nandas ; but it is not clear as to 
= Uies Karnatas were and what the points of « omparison are W ith regard to the 
Mention of Arya Canakya’s policy and conquest of Kusumanagara. Do they, in the 

him diplomatic aid and to the 


case of Mahipala, refer to some person who gave 
ieee = conquered by defeating the Karnitas? On the interpretation 
bik Woes mh = identification of Mahipala lies the sol 

istorians who have considered the problem appear to 


their opinion. 


ution of our problem ; 
be divided in 


by cakes ee ee anes from the editions of the text published respe: tively 
ee ne may iil in 1860 and by Jaganmohana Tarkalamkara in 1867, 
in 1893 Ha rm Jivénends, VidySeigera’s more accessible edition of 1884. But 
Soter ae rapa Sastri.<laiaes its discovery in an old Nevari MS (mentioned 
paltitics e Canda-kausika which was recovered from Nepal. In the notes he 
Pischel ise among other MSS, he was inclined’, as against the views: of 
KNEE a to identify ihe dramatist 's patron with Mahipala I of Bengal, chiefly 
ee a, that the cing is said in the verse in question to have driven away the 
Bijcniien ie 0, in Sastri’s opinion, were the Colas who invaded Bengal under 
othe es oe al betapge 1021 and 1023 A.D.2. This opinion was vigorously support- 
veg oe : Banere who even went so far as to suggest, on the strength of this 
et ence, bee though Mahipila [I of Bengal] was defeated by Rajendra Cola 
Cango crossed into Radha from East Bengal, he prevented him from crossing the 
fie : into Varendra or Northern Bengal, and so the Cola conqueror had to turn 

vom the banks of the Ganges’’. J. C. Ghosh, who generally agrees with 


—.._ - eee 
1On a new find of old Nepalese M ipts i 

palese Manuscripts in 

— the date of the MS wrongly, but 1t was correc 


250-52. Sastri here 


J ASB, \xii, 1893, PP» 
Catalogue mentioned 


ted in his Descriptive 
on”? 2Or, in the alternative, “the Karnatas who came in the train of the Cedi Emperors later 
(Descriptive Catalogue, vii, Calcutta 1934, p. 252). 


_ _*Palas of Bengal (Memoirs of ASB, Vol. V, No. 3, Calcutta 1915), 
in Bengali), 2nd. Edy pp. 261-b2 ; slao JBO RS, xiv, 1928, pp, 512 f. 


p, 735 Banglar Itihasa 
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: mi gara should be taken ag 
c ’ © Mal + 1 of Bengal was, in hig 
’ } lost and regained from 
’ a | Canakya. If it js said that 
, | the Bengal inscriptions 
' I ‘ as 
u Karna ene 
. I t Reng hat time 
would like to appropriate 
= | | ] re not accepted by other 
“i te Re ' ith t Pratihara ruler Mahipila I 
8c} r wi v3 | her le r no King 1 oa in sche 
of Kanauj. It is not oated 
| I ‘ indicated. 
; om © ¥ ma ‘ 
bu mais im me length?, was 
y tention at so * 
». K \jy far, who ax mined R. D. BR nerji’s oS ee 
| * the a iscrip 
; vid either in the Pala or the Col 
Oo Opinion that 16T® Was no ,; Vidence ' ’ 
in favour of Banerji’s ¢} 


hoory of a Vict 
Bengal : and that 


a1 r of 
he Cola forces by the Pala rule 
OTY OVer the Ui 1 . 

forces of I 


inatas of the ( anda-ka 
\ajendra Cola [, 
Rastrakitas, the 


of Kanauj c 


\, 
; uld not have been the Cola 
the K gika could be a the 
who were mostly Tamils, but they mu: 


> ihara Mahi ala I 
the time, with whom Pratihara Mahip 
only reig CAO TLIMe, WI 


hing Karnatas of 


: f 
‘ parison 0: 
wer, by the comy 
ame into serious conflict Influenced, galing I : Nandas Atyangat 
. ‘ & and the Nandas, > 
Mahipala and his Karnata enemies to Candragupta and 
further put forw. 


ard the theory 


Prati? lar, 
that a br 


India, were °ompelled by the rise of the © 
into Magadha and carve out 

K. A. Nilakantha 8 who gives 
northern ©xpedition3, agrees generally 
Canda-kaugsika refers to Pratihara, Mah 
Points o 
kit 


ciita power by 
that the overthrow of the ee 
lipala J Must have oc, urred in Magadha. Acc aa As Central 
anch of the Rastrakitas. Who for some time held a aac ry to move 

St : andella power in the 10th century 

a kingdom for themselves. siandra Cols 
astri, an extensive account of Rajen psa in 
with Aiyangar’s view that the mee. 
tpla Tof Kanauj and a praia 
ut there is no tangible evidence for the theory of ¢ ; 
t@ Migration into Magadha. ® is of opinion th 
able but also unnecessary: for the dramatist never 
Mahipala, and Candragupta should be Carried go 
upta’s conquering of Kusumanagara should impl 
Over again. Nilakantha Sastri thinks that the poet 
in which the 


Te need not be complete resemblance 
in the midst of diff 2 two objects o 


at this theory is not only ae, 
meant that the analogy ae 
far as to indicate that Can és 
y that Mahipala did the @ ; 
ic figure in the verse is Utpre pi 
(Sadrgya) but some meres 
f comparison. With regard 


erence betwee 


8, III, Oriontalia, Pt. 2 
*In his Colas, vol. i, Uniy, Madras, 1935, pp. 247.54 and Note A, pp. 283-88 ; also in 
JOR, vii, Madras, 1933, pp. 199.216. 
‘JOR, vi, Madras 1932, pp. 191-98. 
5In Utpreksa, of course, complete resemb] 
in giving details about 


ance is not necessary ; but there is no point 
the Aprakrta, which have no application at all, direct or indirect, to 
y be a merit in the Construction 


®8 much of an Utpreksa as 


the Prakrta. 


of any similar poetic figure. 
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Rajendra Cola’s expedition he shows at some longth that the expedition, lasting for 


less than two years, 


It was charged mainly with the task 
la country, and that its commander was instructed to 


was led not by Rajendra himself but by one of his generals. 


of bringing the sacred water of the Ganges 


for the purification of the Co 


fight and overcome opposition in the enterprise from the kings through whose 


territory the Cola army had to pass. Agreeing with Aiyangar, Nilakantha Sastri 


rightly observes that “‘it could hardly hav 
‘tive behind the expedition was probably an 


e been more than a hurried raid across @ 


vast stretch of country’’; but the m 
exhibition of the power of the Colas to the rulers of Northern India, even though 
the fetching of the water of the Ganges was its direct object. There is evidence to 
show that Mahipala I of Bengal was frightened and put to flight by the Cola general, 
but there is nothing to show the Cola army intended to er \ss the Ganges into Varendra 
or were defeated in that attempt by Mahipala. There is also no support for R. D. 
Banerji’s hypothesis of a Karnata contingent in Rajendra Cola’s army and of its 


being left behind to hold the territory of Magadha on behalf of Rajendra Cola. 
With regard to J. C. Ghosh’s suggestion that Mahipala I of Bengal had a minister 
named Canaka or Canakya, Nilakantha Sastri shews! that it need not be seriously 
considered, as it is based on a misreading of Taranatha’s information on which 
Ghosh relies. Canaka (and not Canakya) is said to have been the regent, or 
rather the king, during the non-age of a distant descendant of Mahipala’s, named 
Bheyapala; he lived many years after Mahipala and could not have been his minister. 


Regarding the allegation that the Karnatas are mentioned in the Pala inscriptions, 


it is shewn that the reference to Karnatas occurs only in the Bangarh Copper- 
plate of Mahipala I in a complimentary jingle on the king’s servants: Gauda- 
Malava- Khaéa- Hiina- Kulika- Lata- Cata- Bhata-Sevakadin—‘“which is not history 
but court-poetry”’. It should be added that Mahipala I of Bengal admittedly had 
dominion over Magadha, but nothing is known about its being lost and regained 


from the Karnatas. 

It is, therefore, maintained that the Mahipila of the Canda-kausika was none 
other than the Gurjara-Pratihara Mahipila I of Kanauj, under whom Rajasekhara 
wrote his Balabhadrata (i. 7) and whose conflict with the Ee 


Indra IIT is well known from contemporary records. The identification is not 
rly as 1883%. But there.is some 


new, but was suggested by Pischel as © 
difficulty. While Kgemisvara asserts his patron’s victory over the (Rastrakita-) 


Karnatas, the inscriptions testify, on the other hand, that Indra III put 
Mahipala to flight and devastated Kanauj, to which Mahipala was, 
however, later on restored by the Candella king Harsadeva. This inconsistency 
is explained by presuming that Kgemisvara’s assertion is a court-poet’s version 
of the actual fact of Mahipala’s defeat. Following Pischel, Sten Konow, therefore, 
writes :3 “‘ The Rastrakita-king Indra III, of whom we possess inscriptions of 


—<—<$< $ $$ $$ $$ rn 

Undian Culture, vii, 1935-36, pp, 798-99. ea . 

2@oettingische gelehrie Anzeigen, 1883, Pp- 1220f (reviewing Fritze’s German trs., entitled 
Kauégika’s Zorn). : 

3 Das indische Drama, Berlin and Leipzig, 1920, p. 87 (Translated here). 
‘5 
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the years 914 and 916, and who accordingly was a contemporary of Pratihara 
Mahipala of Kinyakubja, says at all events of himself that he conquered 
Mahodaya (Kanyakubja). Since, however, Mahipila’s successors continued their 
dominion over Kanyakubja, we cannot judge this statement in any other way 
than similar statements found in inscriptions, in which each of the parties to a 
battle claims to be the victor. Mahipala’s victory over the Karnatas and Indra’s 
victory over Mahodaya probably relate to the same occurrence which was 
differently interpreted by the participants.”’ 


Summing up the whole controversy, R. C. Majumdar briefly states the case 
thus :’ “In the absence of further particulars, it is difficult to decide the question 
one way orthe other. The probability is, however, undoubtedly in favour of the 
latter view. While there is no valid reason to regard Rajendra Cola as a Karnita, 
the Pratihara king Mahipala undoubtedly had a life-and-death struggle with the 
Karnatas under Indra III. It is true that Mahipala was defeated, but the 
retreat of the Karnata forces and the re-occupation of Kanauj by Mahipala could 
easily be magnified by the court-poet as a glorious victory of Mahipala over the 
Karnatas ; and such an assumption was well calculated to soothe the wounded 
vanity of the Pratiharas. In any case, it is not safe to derive any inference from 
Canda-kauéika regarding the victory of the Pala ruler over the Cola army.” 


In addition to the arguments given above against taking the Canda-kauéika 
as a Bengal work, we may adduce another fact to which attention has not yet 
been drawn. Most of the known MSS of the work are written in Devanagari, and 
just a limited number in Nevari, Maithili and Grantha characters ; but not a single 


MS in Bengali characters has yet been noticed anywhere?. This is indeed not 
evidence, but a strangely significant fact. 


All these are forceful arguments; but, as R. C. Majumdar points out, they 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. The case for Bengal is certainly weak ; the 
case for Kanauj is yet not fully convincing. The presumption that a contrary 
fact is glossed over by a court-poet’s flattering version cannot be taken as Very 
satisfactory. Nor is there any reason for gratuitously assuming that the poet of 
the Canda-kauésika did not know the proper construction of an Utpreksa and 
redundantly referred to the conquest of Kusumanagara and Arya Canakya’s policy. 
Nilakantha Sastri is aware of the weakness of this assumption ; but he suggests 
that a reference is perhaps implied to Mahipila’s restoration to the kingdom of 
Kanauj by the assistance partly of the Candellas, obtained by the diplomacy of 
Arya Kgemisvara,—which is hinted by the poet himself by the mention of Arya 
Canakya’s similar policy. All this is ingeniou 


8, but entirely fanciful. It does 
not still explain the pointed reference to Kusumanagara. 


1 History of Bengal, Dacca University, Vol. I, pp. 143.44. 


2As a search through the catalogues of MSS in the libraries of C 


notices of Rajendralal Mitra and Haraprasad Sastri would show, sleutta and Dacca, and the 
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The Antiquity and Origin of the Padma-purana, and its Early 


Character and Position in the Puranic Literature 


By ASOKE CHATTERJEE 


shich have greatly influenced the social and re- 


jong THE sacred bo Ks 

ligious life of the Hindus from early times the Puranas occupy a very high position 

hich is next only to that of the \ edas. Though, as modern research has shown, 

‘uranas can reasonably claim an early origin, the root of 
ed back to the period of composition of the Vedic 

is found in two hymns of the 


avery few of the oextal 
the Purina literature can 


famhitas. The earliest mention of ‘Puraina’’ 
dtharva-veda, in one of which (piz.. in xi. 7. 24) it has been said to have had the 
wme sacred origin as that of the Res, the Samans, the Metres andthe Yajus 


in XV. 6. 11-12) it has been mentioned with 


formule, and in the other (viz 
or together 


"Itihisa”’. The ‘Purana’? has also been ment ‘oned, either separately 
vith “Ttihisa’’, in many other works of the Vedic literature, viz., Satapatha- 
hikmana, Gopatha-brahmana, Jaiminiya-upan isad-brahmana, Brhad-aranyaka- 
upanisad, Chandogya-upanisad, T aittiriya-Granyaka, Sankhayana-srauta- 


sitra, etc., bub from the manner in which “Pyrana’’ and “Ttjhasa’’? have been 


mentioned in these works, itis very difficultto form any jdea of their nature. 
The joint mention of these two terms in some of the above-mentioned works 
wes to indicate that both of them were used in relation to stories of older times, 

d ballads and “purana”’ 


the “oTes1 = 39 ; ; 
word “Itihisa’’ probably meaning ancient legends an 
+o be sure that neither 


Moanin, i i 
g ancient tales and narratives. It seems, however, 
rticular class of 


of 
these two terms was applied in Vedic times to mean any pa 
adattasuta Anartiya 


a es dash esc hans on the Sankhayana-srauta-suira Vari i 
prokta?? hic aig cid > mentioned in Sutra, xvi. 2. 27, to mean the . 
an early d ‘ka (i.e., Vayu-purdna), but as this commentator dort not come : : 
that es ®, his explanation hardly deserves any serious consideration. pe 
that the j a is spoken to in Atharva-veda ix. 5.19.9, has led a scholar to believe 

¢ idea of presenting Narada as one of the interlocutors in the Atharva-veda 


Was t a e 
. ae from the Purdnas!. But however early the date of origin of the Puranas 
sic ‘ characteristics may be pushed up, it is not possible for us in the present 
part ty ft: knowledge to say that this date goes pack to a period when at least some 

ort 





he ; 
1¢ Atharva-veda were not composed. 


dic works. The 


y of the non-Ve 
n most of them 
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of places*, but 
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iyana age oe 
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Madtae, jqramechandra Dikshitar, The Purdna Index, Vol 
) Introduction, p- xiii. 
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‘ a: for instance Rana es . 
n. , Ramayana (Vangavasi Press ed.) V 1 


5 (published by the University of 
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1, 47.24, 72.40, and 
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the word “purina’’ seems to refer to ancient myths and tales rather 
t an to 
definite Purinic works. There is, of course. one Verse, viz., 
‘puranaigcaiva vedaisca paficaratrais tathaiva vi/ 


dhyayanti yogino nityam kratubhiéca yajanti tam’ //8 


in which the word ‘““purina’’ has been used in the plural number definitely to mean 


Purinic works numbering more than one, but the oc urrence of this verse in the 
*Aficarftra works, and its inclusion in a chapter 
which has been stamped out as spurious in most of the editions® of the Ramayana 
greatly minimise its importance from the points of view of antiquity and 
authenticity . 


Uttara-kinda‘, its mention of the I 


Unlike the Ramdyana, the Mahabharata uses the word “purana’’, as a noun 
very frequently, sometimes to mean its own self and sometimes to mean ancient 
tales and narratives. But there are a few cases in which this word has been 
employed to mean definite works*. That the Mahabharata knew individual Puranas 
in some form or other at least at certain stages of its growth, is shown not only by its 
indirect reference to the Markandeya-p. in two verses? but also by its express 


mention of the ‘“‘ Vayu-prokta Purana ”’ (t.e., Vayu-p.) and the “ Mdatsyaka 





(a) Ramayanai. 9,1-2— 

etac chrutvaé rahah siito rijanam idam abravit / 

sriyataém tat purivrttam purane ca yathé Srutam // 

rtvigbhir upadisto’yam puravrtto maya érutah 

sanatkumaro bhagavan pirvam kathitavan katham // 
(In the text of the Bengal recension of Valmiki’s Ramayana, as presented by Amareswat 
Thakur’s edition, these two verses have been given thus : 

“evam ukto nrpatina sumantro vakyam abravit / 

narendra Sriiyataém tavat purdne yan maya grutam // 

sanatkumaro bhagavan yathavat proktavan pura 

bhavisyam vidusam madhye tava putra-samudbhavam // : 
Gorresio’s edition, which also gives the Bengal text, reads “purinam’?’ for “purane’? in the 


second line. In the editions of Bhagavad Datta and Gaul. A Schlegel, who present the North 
Western and Bengal texts respectively, the third line reads as follows :— 


‘sanatkumiro bhagavan pura kathitavan katham’) 
(b) Ramayana iv. 62.3— 
purane sumahat karyam bhavisy: 
drstam me tapasa caiva, Srutva c. 
(For this verse see T. R. Krishn. 
3 Ramayana vii. 43. 16. 


For “paficaratraih”? T. R. Krishnacharya’s ed. 


‘From a critical analysis of the Ramay 
the Uttara-kanda was added to the Rama 


am hi maya érutam / 
® viditam mama, // 


acharya’s ed. iv. 62.3 and Visvabandhu Shastri’s ed. iv. 54.4). 


read “‘p&iicaratraih’’. 
apa scholars feel inclined to believe that the whole of 
yana at a comparatively late date. 
5See, for instance, the editions prepared by T. R. Krishnacharya (Uttara-kanda Praksipta 
Sarga 7) and Visvabandhu Shastri (Uttara-kanda, p. 157), i =e 
®See, for instance, Mahabharata (Vangavasi ed.) iv. 51.10a— 
vedantaéca puranani itihasam puratanam // 
xi 13.2— 
rajann adhita vedas te SAstrani vividhani ca 
Srutani ca puranani raja-dharmiéca kevalaih// 
Sse also Mahabharata xii. 294.7, 334.25, 339.106 and 341.6. 
7M ahabharatai. 2.193— 
markandeya-samasya ca purénam parikirtyate/ 
Mahabharata iii. 191.85 (= Poona ed. iii. 189.31)— 
tatha katham gubham érutva méarkandeyasya dhimatah / 
vismitéh samapadyanta puranasya nivedanat // 
It should be mentioned here that the first line ( 


markandeya-samasya ca) does not occur in the 
critical text presented by the Poona ed. 
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Purina”? (i.e., M th some of their contents? Although very little of 
16 present Vayu® and Matsya-p., 1t can hardly be 


these contents 18 t 


denied that these t rlier forms were widely known at the 





f the Mahabharata. The mention of 


time of compositi 
individual Purar 1 .e in the Mahabharata does not, however, mean that this 
} f “eighteen Puranas”. The three verses of the 


I 


work was familiar 


Svargarohana-par\ 5. 45 and 46, and 6.97), in whic hthe “eighteen Puranas”’ 
have been mentioned, d t occur in all the editions and MSS of this work and are, 
consequently, of ver; ‘btful authenticity”. So also is verse 3 of Harivamésa 
ii, 185 which mentions the “ eighteen Puranas 77a1 

Though, as we have seen above, the evidence of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bhirata regarding the pre-Christ ian origin of distinct works called Puranas is open 
, doubt, there are other works which prove definitely that distinct Puranas came 
into existence long before the beginning of the Christian era. The Gautama- 


1d 400 B.C.12, does not name 


dharmasitra, which was written probably between 600 ax 
“Pyrina’’ in two places, 


any particular Puranic work but mentions the name 
and in at least one of them this word has been used by Gautama to mean some 
definite Puranic work or works. The Apastamba-dharmasitra, which appears to 
have been written later than the Dharmasiitra of Gautama but before 300 B.C.¥, 
quotes several passages from ‘“Pyrina’’ and on one occasion expressly names 4 
: _ which must have been an earlier prototype of the present 
Bhavisya. But the two lines, quoted by Apastamba from the “Bhavisyat purdéna”’ 
anor in any of the extant Puranas’. 
llel in the Vayu-p'*, but 


“ . 
Bhavigyat-purana”’ 


cai E : : 

ik be traced neither in the present Bhavisy 
6 line ‘‘ 2 ’ ess = . : 

line “ punah sarge bijarthé bhavanti > has its para 


ae a ee, 





8, =32 = 
See Mahabharata iii. 191 (especially verse 16, which runs as follows :— 


s . - “e* “y, 
etat te sarvam akhydtam atitanagatam maya 

ayu-proktam anusmrtya puranam rsi-samstutam / ID) 

and iii. 187 : = 

ili. 187 (of which verses 56-57 are as follows :— 

tapasa mahata yuktah so tha srastum pracakrame// 
sarvan praja manuh saksad yathavad bharatarsabha / 

P ity etan matsyakam nama puranain parikirtitam //) 

or the five lines gi eee m ee ae 
five lines given above see Poona ed. iii. 189.14 and iil. 185.52 


0 : ee b 

Whatey G reference in Mahabharata iii. 191 to the “ Vayu-prokta Purana” see V.S. Suk- 
8 Introduction (p. xv) to his edition of the Aranyaka-parvan (Poona). 

and the Harivaméa has 

2s and Customs, pp. 2-3- 


-53a respectively. 


1041 x Bs 
been Niet ec: of authenticity of these verses of the Mahabharata 
ag y discussed by RB. C. Hazra in his Purdpic Records on Hindu Rit 
aae P.V. Kane, History of Dharmasasira, I, p. 19. 
Vévahh Gautama-dharm astitra 8.6 (vakovakyetihasa-puréna-kusalah) and 11.19 (tasya c& 
ro vedo dharma-sastrany angany upavedah puranam). 





Tn thei ; ; 
their commentaries on the Gautama-dharmasiitra both Haradatta and Maskari take the 
mean the Brahma, 


eR ec pes <7 rod eure mentioned aphorisms of Gautama, to 
rae History of Dharmaéastra, I, p. 45. 
sttompt did as in 1896 G. Buhler tried to trace these lines ia the extant 
pt did not prove fruitful. 
sh Indian Antiquary, 1896, pp. 323-28. 
bhava Ge (Anandaérama Press ed.) 8. 24b- pravartanti (°nte) P 


Bhavisya-p., but this 


unah sarge bijartham ta 
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from this it cannot be supposed that Ap stamba knew the Vayu-p, and that in 
deriving the above line from the Vayu he named the Bhavisya in place of the 
Vayu through mistake. Among the authors of Dharma-éistras Manu is found to 
use the word “‘purfina’’ as a noun in the plural number, !7 and, according to Medha. 


tithi, Govindaraja, Kulluka bhatta and ot! 
other Puranas of five characteristics}. 


ers, this 


s word means the Brahma and 
Brhaspati, the famous author of a Dharma. 


of the Smrti commentaries and Nibandhas, has a 
verse “ascribed to him, in which the “Purana’’ has been mentioned with Dharma 


and Artha-sistra to point to definite Purinic works. In the Yajitavalkya-smpti 
(1.3) the ““Purana’’ has been included among the fourteen sources of Dharma, 
According to Vijfidneévara and Aparirka, the famous commentators on the 
Yajiiavalkya-smrti, the word “purana”’, mentioned in the said verse of Yajiiavalkya, 
means the Brahma and other Puranas. T] 

in three more verses of the 


Sistra drawn upon in many 


ie ““Purfina’’ has also been mentioned 


Yajiavalkya-smrti, ® and in most of them the commen- 
tators are inclined to take this word to refer to definite Puranic works”. In his 


Artha-sastra Kautilya must have used the word “purana’’ to mean the Puranic 
literature®®, One of his references to the “Pauranika Siita’’ 24 clearly shows that 
he was thoroughly conversant with the origin and duties of Siitas who are found to 
play the most important part as the narrators of the extant Puradnas. That the 
study of the Puranas was very popular in Kautilya’s days, is clear from one of his 
Statements which shows that persons versed in the Puranas received a salary of a. 
thousand Panas® from the royal exchequer and thus occupied a very high position 
in the royal court. Kautilya’s statements about thePauranika Sitas and Magadhas 
show definitely that he knew distinct Puranie works which approached very much 


in nature and contents the Puranas that have come down to us. S 
informatio 


nm about the Puranic literature is contained in Bharat 








imilar interesting 




















a’s Natya-sastra, 
in which Bharata names a number of parts of eastern India in connection with the | 
application of the “Audra-magadhi Pravrtti’’and says that these and other parts . 
pe 

" Manu-samhité 3, 232— 
et: sravayet pitrye dharma- astrini caiva hi/ 





néca puranani khilani ca] 








8See Medhatithi’s commentary-—puranani Asadi- ani adi- a-raipanl 
Kulluka-bhatta’s commentary-purandni brahma-pucse sg prentian “Shi ea: 
19 irva A istha 
purvahne tam adhisthaya vrddhamat anujivibhih 
pagsyet purana-dharmartha-éastranj lorem tatha/ / 
For this verse of Brhaspati see Brhaspati smrtj i Aiyangot 
and published in Gaekwad’s Oriental ‘Sorios No. UR a by K — sae 





















































See Vijfianeévara and A ararka’s commentari ea 3: anain 
brahmadi (v. 1. in Apararaka’s commentary brahmi) Yajiiavalkya-Smrts 1.3)—puran 
1S¢e Yajiavalkya-smrli 1.45 (vakovakyam pura 
sotihdsini éaktitah, etc.), and iii. 189. "yato Sata ee Om ele 


&h puranani, etc.) 
*4See, for instance, the commentaries of Vig 























), 1.101 (vedatharva-puranani 


variipa, Vijfianegvare, and Apararka. . 

See Kautilya’s Arthasastra (ed. R. Shama, éast; , M : ae 5)? 
v- 8 (p. 247), v. 6 (p. 267) and xiii. I (p. 395). ysore 1924), i.5 (p.10), iii, 7(p. 165) 
*[bid., iii. 7 (p. 165)—Pauranikas ty anyas sito mapadhaé ca brehma 
“Ibid, *V. 3 (p. _ 247)—kartantika-naimittika 
purohita-purusah sarvadhyaksas ca, sahasrah, 











-ksatrad visesatah. 
“mauhurtike-pauranika-siita-magadhil 
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‘cnr oe | ved RD Ss 
ns i other place Bharata speaks of Bharata- 





mention of the mountains of 
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e word “‘purana’’ in the plural 





r referring to the Puranas as a 





™ . ° x Ms { +} 
The wre is further proved by a number of 
Buddhist he Lalita-vistara which is called a 





29 says that the Bodhisattva was excel- 
ige including the Nigama, Purana 
fies to its knowledge of the existence 

tha, which claims to record the dialogue 
the Buddhist sage Nagasena, describes the 
o : “Many were the arts and sciences 
the Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and 


medicine; the four Vedas, 





Itihasas;* * * *.*.,* * 9°81 Jn another 

Or j the business of Brahmins and their 

R the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the Atharva- 

v1 the body), of legends, Puranas (puranam) 

: Ly; _ 782 varkable that in one of these two places the 

irana’”’ ’ ] | numberto mean the works of a particular 

| is rd shows the author’s knowledge of the 

eXistence of more Pura an ee 

ee yh eS ruranas than 1 is time. 


TT 


Unlike the Buddhist writers the Jains wrote a number of worl 
The earliest of these writers is 


3 much in imitation 








stra (Nirnaya Sagara Press edition) 13. 32-35— 
| 1 ‘ ah kalinga vat caivodra-magadhah 
paundra naipalikaS caiva antargit i 
tatra vahga-sama jfieyaé malaci mallavar 
brahmottara- prabhrtayo bhargava margavas tatha/ / 
prapautisah (? pragjyotisah) pulindas ca vaidehas tamraliptakah/ 
pragah pravrtay as caiva yunjanti ddyoddhamagadhim (? hyodramagadhim // 
anye pi deSa ebhyo ye purane samprakirtitah / 
tesu prayujyate hyesa pravrttis tv audramagadhi, / 
DBs verses see also M. R. Kavi’s ed. (Baroda, 1934), 13. 45-48 (having many variations in 

















They 
Ibid, 18. 145 (=M. R. Kavi’s ed. 18.100)— 
ye tesim api vasah purana-vadesu parvataéh proktah/ 
sambhogas tesu bhavet karmarambho bhaved asmin | / 
* Ibid, 27, 58— 
ara vibhatsa-raudresu niyuddhesv ahavesu ca / 
dharmakhyana-puranesu vrddhas tusyanti sarvada//} 
29 ‘ eecshe s - 3 
*See Lalita-vistara edited by S. Leffman— -atha érilalitavistaronéma mahapuranam, 
Ibid. (ed. R. L. Mitra, Calcutta 1877), Chap. 12 (p. 179). * * * nigame purane 
isattva eva visisyate sma. 
W. Rhys Davids, 


DO. Devees eee corer eo 






se vede vyakarane ~* oe ig sarvatra bodl 


e Question of King 
0), 1.9 (p. 6), (see al 
ae catubbeda 


82 Tbid, LV. 3. 26.— 


(See also the Pali text ed. by Trenckner, p. 178 
. *), 





* 





bs * * itihdsam puranam 










































































































































































180 Our Heritage 
Vimala Siri, a Jain Monk, who wro 
A.D.%3 and called it a “Purana’’ on m 
Ravigena by name, wrote his P 


[Vol. I 
te his Paiima-cariya during the first cent 


ore occasions than one. Another Jain author, 


adma-purdna in Sanskrit in 678 A.D., and Guna. 
bhadra wrote his Uttara-purana during the ninth cent ury A.D. From the titles 


of these works and from the nature of their contents, it is evident that the Jaing 


became familiar with tho Sanskrit Puranas of five characteristics at least from about 
the beginning of the Christian era. 


We have adduced above from the Vedic, E 
literatures all information that w 
nature of the Purana literature. 
seen that they amply testify to the 
birth of Christ, and th 
days. 


pic, Sanskrit, Buddhist and Jain 
as available to us regarding the antiquity and 
From an examination of these sources we have 
origin of this literature a few centuries before the 
at more Puranas than one had come into being in those remote 
But we could discover no such evidence as could show that the people of 
those days were in any way familiar with the Padma- ‘purdna or even with any 
group of eighteen Puranas, t, the origin of the canon of eighteen 


As a matter of fac 
Puranas, which, as the extant lists®* show, invariably include the Padma-p*®, and 
ave any substitute for it as in the case of the 


do not, even on a single occasion, h 

Vayu®*, cannot at present be pushed up earlier than the fourth century A.D. The 
list of eighteen Puranas, contained in M atsya-p. 53. 12-57 is to be dated between 
550 and 650 A.D.37, the Visnu list must have been revised to its present form or 
Visnu-p. itself is to be dated between 100 and 
andeya-p., which contains a list of eighteen 
ditions and is, consequently, of doubtful authen- 
ving a somewhat different list, was added to the 
the evidence of the Matsya-p. shows that the 


inserted in later days, although the 
350 A.D.38, Chap. 137 of the Mark 
Puranas, does not occur in all the e 


ticity; and Vayu-p., Chap. 104, gi 
Purana very lat 


© 39, However, 
Padma-p. must 


cartya was written in the third century A.D. 
: ‘ : ining these lists see R. C. Hazra, Puranic Records on 
Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 13 (foot-note 13). M, Winternitz, History of Indian Literature— 
I, p. 531 (foot-note 1). Also Hazra in Our Heritage, Vol. 1. Pt 2. 

SIt is only the list of Pura: 


nas contained in Sh 
which does not mention the n: igi 


-p. VII (Prabhasa-khanda). A a 
Ss : se Padma this list names seventeen oe. bg 
Ma-p, Ss . 4 a L 
verses 28-76 of the same Ch: Pf on been inch ong the eighteen Puranas describe 


is sure that the omission of the name of 

*°Of the numerous lists of eighteen Puranag some ; wa i f the 
. he: : name the Siva-p, S lace o 

Vayu-p. or Vayaviya, Some name both the Siva and the Payne, ees i ata “of on Frahménda, 

and some name the Vayu and the Brahminda-p. and not the Siva. See, for instance, Kirma-p- 

i, 1.13-15, Vardha-p. 112,69-92, Visnu-p. ii, 6. Of . See, 

7.23 ff., Markandeya 


Dota »linga-p. i. 39.61 ff, Bhagavata-p. xily 
“P. 137.8 ff. and Stva-p, j, 1.38 £f; Skanda-p. VII 1.2.5-72; and so on. 

R. C. Hazra, Purdie Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 39-42, 

8 Tbid, pp. 19-24, 


8°7bid, pp. 90-91, 
“The text of thig verse is as follows : 


upabhedan pravaksyami lok 
a ane tatroktam n, 
stadasa-sahasram narasimh; 


® ye Sampratisthitah i 
arasimhopavarnanam / 


am ihocyate// 
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hed to the ‘Padma purdna’’ as one of its parts (u yabheda). The 
Pp Pp I 


has been attac 
uranic works have been inter-related, shows that by 


manner in which these two P 
the sixth or seventh century A.D. the Padma-p. attained wide recognition so much 
wo that an early, originally independent, and highly authoritative Purana like the 
Narasimha could be assigned to it for the sake of authority. The earlier origin 
ofthe Padma-p. is further evidenced by Ravigena’s work entitled “Padma-purdna”’, 
thich, as we have already said, was written in 678 A.D. From the title of this work 
and from its treatment of the legend of Rima Dasarathi, whom it has named as 
Hindu Padma-p. with a Rama legend attained great 
or even earlier, as the title (Paiima-cariya) and 
So, we may assume 


Padma, we may assume that the 
popularity in Ravisena’s time, 
subject-matter of Vimala Siri’s work seem to indicate. 
ater than the third or fourth century A.D. 
It is probable that the work orginated much earlier. It snould be mentioned here 
that the early date, to which we are inclined to assign the Padma-p., is not to be 
taken to be that of all the chapters found in it at present. From an examination 
of its constituent parts we shall see that this work has undergone changes and 
modifications at different times and that, in its present form, it consists of chapters 


andverse s written in widely distant periods. 


that our Padma-p. came into being not | 


The early origin of the extant Padma-p. finds strong support in its association 


With the pre-Tantric Brahma sect which is prominently reflected in the few chapters 


tetained in its Srsti-khanda from an earlier form of this work. As a matter of 


fact, the extant Padma-p. in its earlier, if not original,form belonged to the Brahma 
sect, and it is for this reason that the Sawra-p. (9.18b-19a) says: “One, who gives 
the Padma (purana) on the day of the (divine) preceptor (Brhaspati) to a twice- 
born man learned in the Vedas, with the intention (of offering it) to Brahma, attains 
the result of the J yotistoma (sacrifice)’’*. According to the Tamil lexicon 
Pitgalandai, as V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar informs us, Brahma was the 
Predominating deity in the Padma-p. The title “Padma-purana”’ for this work 
and the name “Paugkara-parvan’’ given to that part of it which is now known as the 
Ststi-khanda, also seem to indicate the original connection of this work with the 
Brahmi-worshippers, the Padma (lotus) being said to have been the source of origin 
of Brahma as a personal god and Puskara being the name of the place with which 
this god has been connected from very early times. That the sect of Brahma origi- 
lated very early and was active even in the days of Varahamihira, admits of little 
doubt, although a very few records of their ideas and activities have been left 
behind by these sectaries. In his Brhat-samhita (60.19) Varaéhamihira names the 
Most popular sectsand sectaries of his time, and these include the Brahma-worship- 
ee 

“This work, which was drawn upon profusely by a large pee ‘ oer yh 


Nibandha-writers, was written between 400 and 500 A.D. 
andarkar Oriental Research Institute, X XVI, 1945, pp. 12-88. 


* padmam brahmanam uddisya yo dadati guror dine/ 
dvijaya veda-viduse jyotistoma-phalam labhet// 


“aSee Indian Historical Quarterly, VIU, p. 766. 
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pers, who were called Vipras;*8 the Matsya-p. and tho Visnu-dharmottara deal 
with the construction and worship of the image of Brahma; there is widely 
popular tradition recorded in various works which says that Brahma was the god of 
the Kria age (brahma krta-yuge devah) and preceded both Visnu and Siva‘, in the 
first few centuries of the Christian era Brahma was included in the group of five or 
six deities worshipped by the forerunners of the later Smartas who worshipped the 
five deities called Paficiyatana; there are references in the Puranas to the prevalence 
of Brahma-worship in the early centuries of the Christian era and to the rivalry which 
the Vaisnavas and Saivas had with the Brahma-worshippers;“* in his Nydya- 
kusumafijali Udayanacarya says that to the Purana-writers the principal god was 
Pitémaha (ie. Brahma);4? and in his Ndtya-sastra Bharata assigns the highest 
place to Brahma , as it is this god who is said to have occupied the topmost position 
in the flag-staff called Jarjara‘®. These and similar other evidences in favour of the 
wide popularity of Brahma-worship are supported by a large number of images of 
Brahma found in different parts of the country. As a matter of fact, the sect of 
Brahma was one of those which attained great prominence in ancient India and had 
Puranas of their own for the effective propagation of their sectarian ideas, the other 
powerful sects being those of the Paficaratras, Pagupatas, Bhagavatas and Sauras. 


It is very difficult to say where the extant Padm a-p. first came into being. The 
way in which the Puskara-tirtha has been glorified and connected with Brahma in 
the Mahabharata and other works including the Padma-p. it appears that this 
Purana was first composed by the Brahma-worshippers of Puskara and that with 
the growing popularity of this deity the Padma-p. also attained greater recognition, 


80 much so that it tempted the Vaignavas to appropriate this work in later times to 
propagate their own ideas through it. 





ss visnor bhagavatin magamé ca savituh Sambhoh sabhasma-dvijan 
matrnam api matr-mandala-vido vipran vidur brahmanah/ 
sakyan sarva-hitasya Santa-manaso nagnan jinanam vidur — 

ye yam devam upaéritah sva-vidhina tais tasya karya kriya// 

“See Matsya-p. 260. 40-44, and 267.87 and 39; Visnu-Dharmottara iii. 16. 
Matsya-p., Chaps. 260 and 267 


Hi danke 
Records on Hindu Rites and Cust were written between 550 and 650 A.D. (See Hazra, Purdt 
400-500 A.D. 


fs » p. 47); and the Visnu-dharmottara is to be dated between 
_ (See Hazra in Journal of the Gauhati University, vol. IIL, 1962. p. 58.) 
“See, for instance, the verse— 


brahma krta-yuge dev: 

dvapare bhagavan vis 
ascribed to the Skanda. 
verses see ibid, pp. 661 ff. 


as tretéyém bhagavan ravih 
muh kalau devo pevethatin: p / 


-p. in Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintémani III. ii, p. 659. For other 


See, for instance, Matsya- : i i 74 
worship of images of Brehma it digo le ff. (in which there are instructions for th 
“brahmopendra-hara-priya”) 


h&danas), 265.4 (which states that a priest is to * 
in conptiating oe and 266.39 (according to whe Brahma Mantras are to be usé 
take recourse to Silene tow cee pe helrah ct i. 2.10: 4 (in which it is said sag -, bys 
which Brahma, Visnu and Strya have hee ie Sa neg orn age ga 
91 and 26.39 (which contain a 


: : Y rs 90- 
ee hipped in the Kali age), and ii. 18: 
directions for th, Bish cael ge), 

“See Nydya-kusumafijali ° worship of Brahma) and so on. 


\ j jalt (ed. T. Virara, ha; i i «oe 
fupaursn day” P" Pyoethon atiepamanagy’ TET TOAD Sielok | ae 
evakutah? See also Bibl. Ind. oa, 1680 he : % et Phave apt 

%® Ndya-stastra 1.59, ee ay 
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1964] Origin of the Padma-puraps 

The Padma-} rk sting exis ; 
parts called Khand > { mb 1 the Benga Srat 
thanda, Bhiimi-khan khanda, | khanda and Utt kha Ir 


_ Aton 5 ; 

the South Indian rece by the Anandaérama Press 
f and t . 1 , 
(Poona) and Presi Bombay), this work 1s found to 
Bengal recension 


have six Khandas } the Svar 

py ray) } ’ . 4} i : | a] , J rh) . 
has been replace ie Ad anda ed “Svarga-khanda in the 
Venkatesvara Pre lit j he Brahm khand \ithough the names of the 

as in the A 1 = : : is 
Khandas in the A m nd Venkatesvara © yitions Go not in all Cases agree 
with those in the Beng Irn ‘one NE, . a i 

those in th B ) ) 1d the \rrangement Of the Khandas is found to be 

uite di nt in the Ananda ’ : 
quite different in the Anandisrama edition, there are many Verses 1 these two 


rinted editions as well as in Beng ai : a ; 
p editions as well as in Bengal MSS which name the Khandas exactly in the 


same way & ‘-~ tha 1 + ° . ° ons 
ay and in thi me order as those in the Bengal recension. In addition to 
th, though being 


" Khandas already mentioned there are numerous treaties whi 
originally independent, claim to be parts of the Padma-p. It is due to this huge 
oy of this Purana, which must have begun to grow in extent from a fair 
Hp the Matsya, Vayu and some other Puranas state that the Padma consisted 
of 55,000 Slokas*®. Even the Padma-p. itself claims to have this 
xt originally this 


ly early 


extent. 


But a 
1 & Care raminati r 4} . 

areful examination of the present Padma-p. will show thé 
of distinct parts called Khandas. 


work consist ; ; 
A consisted neither of such a huge bulk nor 
sto the names of +] — e - 
names of the different parts of the Padma-p. and the subject-matters dealt 
in which Sita 


With in ere 
Me them, the Srsti-khanda has a few very interesting Verses, 1 
V8 : c 5 


oe , . a ‘a “ = a ia y 
brahmanabhihitam purvam yavan-matram maricaye// 


etad eva ca vai brahma padmam loke jagada vai/ 


ate budhaib// 


sarva-bhutas , 5 * 
arva-bhitagsrayam tac ca padmam ity ucy 


pidmam tat pafica-paficasat sahasraniha pathyate/ 
paficabhih parvabhih proktam samksepad vyasa-karanat// 


paugkaram prathamam parva yatrotpannah svayam virat/ 


dvitiyam tirtha-parva syat sarva-graha-ganasrayam]/ 


tTtiya-parva-grahana rajano bhiari-daksinah 
vaméanucaritam caiva caturthe parikirtitam// 


paficame mokga-tattvam ca sarva-tattvam nigadyate/ 


pauskare navadha ststih sarvesam prahma-karita// 
rgas tathaparah / 


devatanam muninam ca pitt-va 
a Ca sagarah/ / 


dvitiye parvatas caiva dvipah sapt 
trtiye rudra-sargas tu dakga-sapas tathaiva c®/ 


caturthe sambhavo rajiiam sarve-vamganukirtanat/| / 


—— —— 
xii. 13.4, Skanda-p. y. iii (Reva- 


996, 
hans’? Mateya-p. 53. 14, Vayu-p. 104- 9, Bhagavata-p- 
nda). 1.82 and VIL & 2 81, Frahma-vaivarta-p- IV: 133. 11; and 60 0+ 
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antye ’pavarga-samsthinam moksa-sastranukirtanam/ 
sarvam etat purane ’smin kathayisyami vo dvijah//5° 


From Siita’s statement in these verses as well as in another! which mentions a part 


of the Padma-p. as a ‘parvan’, we gatherthe following details about the Padma-p. 
in its earlier form : 


(1) This Purana was originally spoken out by Brahm4 to Marici, and it consist. 
ed of 55,000 Slokas. 


(2) For Vyasa’s sake it was spoken out (by Marici ?) briefly in five parts called 
Parvans. 


(3) Of these five Parvans, (a) the first, viz., Pauskara-parvan, dealt with the 
origin of Viraj, Brahm&’s ninefold creation, and the Pitrs of the gods, sages and men 
(b) the second, called Tirtha-parvan, dealt with all the planets (in the sky) and the 
mountains, continents and seven oceans (on the surface of the earth) ; (c) the 
third contained the accounts of those kings who paid large sums of money as 
priestly fees, and also treated of tho creation by Rudra and the curse of Daksa ; 
(d) the fourth dealt with the origin of Kings and with the history of all the royal 


families ; and (¢) the fifth treated of the nature of final liberation and the way of 
attaining it. 


That the Padma- ‘p., in its earlier form with the Parva division and withBrahma 
and Marici as interlocutors, was a much shorter work, is shown not only by one ofthe 
verses quoted above (in which the Padma-p. is said to have been spoken out briefly 
in five P arvans) but also by the spurious Agni-p., and the Bhimi-khanda of the 
present Padma. Of these two works the former, gives the extent of the Padma 
as twelve thousand Slokas®2, and the latter saysthat the Padma-p. consisted of one 
lac and twenty-five thousand Slokas in the Krta-yuga, fifty-two thousand Slokas 
in the Treté-yuga, twenty-two thousand Slokas in the Dvapara, and twelve thousand 
Slokas in the Kali-yuga, that it contained the same meaning and the same idea in 
all the four ages and had g very extensive speech of Sega, that the entire Purana of 


twelve thousand Slokas would perish in the Kali age, and that this work would again 


ee 
’Padma-p., Srsti-khanda, Vanhgavast Rn OP al 
58b-66=Anandagrama, Prass ed. Le 82660) ed., 1. 58b-66 (=Venkatesvara Press © 


Though the text of this Passa; i : Leese ai 
i f : Se, as given in the Vangavast and Venkateévara Press editions, 
phate narra siven in the nandasrama Press pce we have preferred the reading ‘“vyasa- 
a seins ) of the Anandagrama edition to ‘vyasakaritat’ of the other two editions. 
8 Mattes and Venkateévara editions give the same text of the above extract. 
- 26 above verses also occur in the Bengal MSS. of th Srati instances 
r ahi i : ti Khanda. See for insta 
bhi Parisat (Calcutta) MSS. No.755, fol. 3a, Chap. T (lL ‘Vyasa-Ka ritah’ in line 5, 
first half of he's ey eon for the second half of line 7, and ‘trtiyam parva svargas ca’ for the 
*pyanukirtanam’), 3 Inserts the following line after line 16 : ‘brahma-gitanukathanam paficame 
51 . * 
Whisis i ee anda 2.580 (=VatgavSel ed. 9. 57h and Veakatesvara od. 2, 88b, both of 
: © as ‘parva vapy atha parvardham samagram va prabhasitam’). 
Agni-p. 272, 9 t $ 


Vaisikhyam paurnamasya arthi j 
‘t a na yam ca svargarthi jala-dhenumat 
padmam dvadasa-sahasram jyaisthe dadyac ca dhenumat 1) 
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come into being for the first time (in that age). So, it is evident that the Padma-p. 


in its earlier form, was much shorter, and that the present voluminous work of the 





game title is practically a new one having little in common with its earlier prototype 


and lacking any interlocution between Brahma and Marici It is, however, not 


asserted that the shorter text of the Padma-p. was not preceded by any other 
text of the same work which is no longer available to us. From the statement 
of the Bhaumi-khanda (as well as the Uttara-khanda of the Bengal recension) 
referred to above and from a critical analysis of the presemt text of the Padma-p. 
itappears that the Padma-p. has come down to us through a number of stages in 


which this work was subjected to destructive recasts by various sectaries. 


88Padma-p., Bhiimi-khanda, 125. 39-45— 


sapadam laksam ekam tu brahmakhyam puskaram srnu / 
krte yuge tu nispapah érnvanti manuj& dvijah // 
laksasyardham tatah krtsnam puranam padma-samjfiakam / 
élokanam tu sahasrabhyam dvabhyam eva tathadhikam // 
treté-yuge tatha prapte érnvanti manuja dvijah / 
caturvarga-phalam bhuktva te yasyanti harim punah // 
dvavimSati-sahasranam samhita padma-samjiiaka / 
dvapare kathitaé vipra brahmana paramatmana I/ 
dvadaSaiva sahasranim padmikhyam ca susamhitam / 
kalau yuge pathisyanti manusa visnu-tatparah // 

eko ’rthaS caika-bhavas ca catursv api pravartitah / 
samhitasv api viprendrah gesakhyana-pravistarah // 
dvadagaiva sahasrani nasam yasyanti sattamah | 

kalau yuge tu samprapte prathamam hi bhavisyati // 


For these verses see Vangavasi edition 125. 39b-46a and VenketeSvara edition 125. 40-46. 
Both these editions have the following variations in readings ; ‘dvija’ for ‘dvijah’ in line 2 ; 
yada érosyanti manavah’ for the second half of line 5 ; ‘dvavimSati-sahasrani samhita 
padma-samjiiita’ for line 7 ; ‘padmakhya sa tu samhita’ for the second half of line 9; ‘manavah’ 
for ‘manusah’ in line 10; ‘eva viprendra’ for ‘api viprendrah’ in line 12; and ‘sattama’ for 
sattamah’ in line 13. 


ee is clear that the text of the above extract, as given in the Vangavasi and Venkatesvara 
editions, is better than that presented by the Anandaérama edition. 


The above verses also occur in the Bengal Mss. of the Uttara-khanda with the following 
Modifications in lines 7-14: 


dvatriméac ca sahasranaém samhité padma-samjfika / 
dharmakhya kathyate sa tu dvaparasya dvijarsabhah // 
tato dvapara-Sese tu bhagavan badarayanah / 
Slokanam pafica-paficasat sahasrani daya-parah // 
purayamasa lokanam hitaya paramarthatah / 
dvadasatha sahasrani pasandapahrtani vai |/ 

kalau nasam prayasyanti prathamam dvija-sattamah | 
vind dvidaga-sahasra-padmany api mahaphalam // 
kalau yuge pathisyanti puranam padma-samjfakam 
pafica-paficasatam dhirah sahasranam yatha phalam / 
nywunair api phalam vipras tathaiva janayisyati // 


Padma-p., Uttara-khanda, Asiatic Society (Calcutta) Mss. No. G 4416, fol. 365 b. 


Of these verses of the Uttara-khanda lines 1 and 3-5 are found to occur in one of the four 
engal Mss. of the Bhami-khanda we have consulted. See Asiatic Society (Calcutta) Ms. No. 
G 4493, fol. 2338b. 


.,, Ehese verses tell {) that the Padma-p. consisted of 32,000 Slokas in the Dvapara ages 
(ié) that for the gens oF ua Sajacayann would again make it into a work of 55,000 Slokas 
towards the end of Dvapara, (tit) that, being taken away by the Pasandas in the oe age, 
: 2,000 of its Slokas would perish, (iv) that in the Kali age people would read the Pa ert 
acking these 12,000 Slokas, and (v) that the study, of this shortened Padma-p. would yie e 
Same benefit as that of the longer treatise of 55000 Slokas. 

ade an attempt to give the present 


Iti i m 
is to be noted that though the writer Ee he has not denied the loss of the 


Te lified text of the Padma-p. a garb of greater antiquity, 
1000 Slokas belonging to this work. 
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The division of the Padma-p. into parts called Parvans is nothing new but has 
its parallel in the Bhavigya-p. which is found in its printed edition to have four 
parts called Brahma-parvan, Madhyama-parvan, Pratisarga-parvan and Uttara- 
parvan, and is said in two of its verses as well as in a chapter of the NdGradiya-p, 
to have consisted of five Parvans, viz., Brahma, Vaisnava, Saiva, Tvastra (or Saura 
according to the Naradiya-p.) and Pratisarga.§4 It is highly probable that like the 
Vayu-p. as well as the Brahmanda, which though having a continuous numbering 
of its chapters, is divided into four Padas (viz., Prakriyaé, Anusanga, Upodghata 
and Upasamhara), the shorter text of the Padma- p.also had its chapters divided 
into a number of groups called Parvans in accordance with the topics dealt with in 


them, although it had a continuous treatment of its subject-matters and numbered 
its chapters continuously. 


In some treatises claiming to belong to the Padma-p. there is mention of a 
‘Parva-bhaga’ and an ‘Uttara-bhaga’ of the latter.5 As we do not know of any 
text of the Padma-p. or of any of its parts, as consisting of two bhagas called Pirva 
and Uttara, and as there is no reference to such division of the Padma-p. any where 
except in the treatises mentioned above, we cannot say definitely that like the 
Vayu-p.> the Padma also had its Parvans divided into two groups in some 
MSS. and that these groups formed the two Bhagas of the work. It may be that the 
authors of these treatises used the names ‘Uttara-bhaga’ and ‘Piarva-bhaga’ to 
mean the Uttara-khanda and the rest of the Padm a-p. respectively. 


From the evidence of the Bhimi-khanda, referred to above, we come to know 
that the four Samhitas of the Padma-p. during the four Yugas contained long 
speeches of Sega. So, we may presume that in the earlier form or forms of this 
work Sega was the principal: speaker and that he spoke on the various topics 
(viz., creation, celestial and terrestrial geography, accounts of royal dynasties, etc.) 
dealt with in its different Parvans. That our presumption is not baseless, is shown 
by the present texts of the Padma-p., which have mention of the interlocution 
between Sesa and Vatsyaéyana on more occasions than one, although these texts 
have very little in common with their earlier prototypes. For example, in the 
Bengal MSS. the Bhimi-khanda has, towards its end, a few chapters which begin 
with Vatsyayana’s question to Sosa as to the extent of the earth and the numbers 
pe ey 

54S¢e Bhavigya-p, i, 2. 2-3. Naradiya-p. i. 100. 


According to §. i fe wisya-Pe 
consists of four Parva. en eee BPE Bhasin) 1: S6t-Bhe, the. HN 


**See, for instance, the colo adali * ee -purane 
= ha aguas phons of the Kadalipura-mahat Chap. 1—iti Sri-padma-pur™ 

Te ee ri-rima-mahatmya-samvade Wacatoumeuahanare. prathamo ‘dhyayah 
Ralonhon- se pine sige Catalogue, Vol. II, No. 6620), and Veda-sdra-sahasrandma-sto 

ee Asma Este a-purane palica-paficaéatsahasrikayam samhitaéyam uttara-bhage- ey 
ina. scare ofa. po eeaaieh “pie Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the Government Ogi Qe 
221). Satie Society of Bengal, Calcutta, Vol. V, Nos. 3491-92 and 3495, PP: 


56For the work: ; tpg eines a : jtages 
ol. 1,Pt. I. 1953, earns 0 the two ‘Bhagas’ of the Vayu-p, See R. C. Hazra in Our Heritad 
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<9 . 1: 4 . . 
ofthe heavens an 1 the nether worlds*’, und in which Sega 18 found to speak to 
Vitsyayana on ‘bhami-samsthana’;* the Svarga-khanda of the Bengal MSS., 
+ by Sita as an interlo ution between Sesa and VAatsy4- 


‘atsyayana on terrestrial 
ed editions 


qhich has been § 


ana, begins with eto Sesa’s speech to \ 
y ; 3 I 


as occurring in the print 
rlocutors and 


Cnt -efarel 


geography (bhiigola)®® and the Patala- khanda, 
and the Bengal MSS, has Sega and Vatsyayana as the principal inte 
contains a few verses™ in W hich the following topics have been mentioned by Sita 
ted by Sega to Vatsyayana - 


process of creation and destruction of the world ; terrestrial geograpl 


information about the circles of luminaries (i.e., 
of the Solar dynasty ; and 


as already narra 
ry ; celestiay 


the planets 


geography ; 


and stars) ; accounts of kings, including those 


the Rama legend narrated in brief. 

resent form is found to have 
ference to and 
1d its orderly mention of the 
fthe Bhimi-khanda 
ents of 


Although the Padma-p. in its | the early chapters oD 
geography, etc., replaced by those also retention of 
Sesa and Vatsyayana as interlocutors in some places at 
topics spoken out by Sesa, estab truth in the statement o 
referred to above and also in that of the Srsti-khanda regarding the cont 
the different Parvans of the Padma-p. The absence of any reference to Sega or 
Vatsyayana in the Srsti-khanda may be due either to their first appearance as 
interlocutors in a subsequent Parvan of the Padma-p. oF to their first 
introduction in some form of this work which immediately preceded the present one. 


We do not know definitely when and how the Padma-p. came to be divided 
into parts called ‘Khandas’. The Bengal MSS. and the Anandaérama edition of the 
Ststi-khanda do not contain any mention of the division of this work into 
‘Khandas,’ although they have verses on its Parva-division®; and the nine lines of 
the Venkategvara and the Vangavasi editions, which immediately precede the 


verses on the Parva-division of the Padma e the five Khandas of this 
work, occur neither in the Anandasrama edition nor in the Bengal MSS. So, it 1s 


evident that the divisionof the Padma-p., into Khandas was a later development. 
The mention in these lines of the Venkatesvara and Vanhgavasi editions that the 


see. 
Gee, for instance, Asiatic Society (Caleutta) Ms. No. 4517, fol. 208b—vatayayan® 
kiyat-pramanam bhi-khandam svargas a kati bhiidhara / 
a nab // 


patalani ca kantha krpayé tad vadasv 


** Jbid, fols, 208a ff. 
See Svarga-khanda (Dacca University Ms. No. 1625), Chap. 1, 
éesa-bhasitam akarnya tatha bhagola-varpanam { 
pita me punar aprechat pranato badarayanam II 

sa nigamya tu bhigolam maunir vatsyayanah punah | 
kim aprechac chega-nagam tad bhavan vaktum arhati // 


vyasa uvaca— 
bhuvo m&nam nisamyaths kertanjali-puto munih | 
bhidharam devam aprechannatvé vatsyayanab punah // f = 
*Padma-p., Patala-khanda (Anandasrama, Venkatesvara and Vangavasl editions) it: a 
Pisa? verses also occur in the Bengal Mss. of the Patala-khanda. See, for instance, ia 
ty (Caleutta) Ms. No. G 1416A, Chap. 29 (fol. 62a-b). 
Mad *\For these verses see footnote 50 above: 


*2See Venkatesvara and Vangavasi editions 


of latter origin, itsre 


lish the 


-p. and nam! 


uvaca— 


verses 1-3—suta uvaca— 


j. 54-588. 
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entire Padma-p. of five Khandas and 55,000 Slokas was ‘ 
of Visnu’ (Visnu-mahatmyanirmalam) and that 


Brahma (devadevo harir yad vai brahm 


pure with the glorification 
Hari spoke out this 
ane proktavan pura), 
that it was the Visnu-worshippers who magnified the Padma 
additions and modifications and divided it into five distinct 


Purina to 
tends to indicate 
“Pp. with repeated 


Khandas. So, the 
Khanda-division of this work seems to be intimately connected with the rise of 


its longer version, 


It has already been said that the Jain authors named R 
or Paiima and wrote Puranas and also similar other works 
on the legend of Rima. The titles 
its author calls a ‘Purana’ on more 


ama Dagarathias Padma 
characterised as‘Puranas’ 
‘Patima-cariya’ of Vimala Siri’s work (which 


occasions than once) and ‘Padma-purana’ of 
Ravisena’s work and the elaborate treatment of the Rama legend in these, tend to 


indicate that the Hindu Padma-p. had incorporated an extensive Rama legend 
and attained great popularity for it even before the time of Vimala Siri, and that 
the Jain authors tried to spread their religious Views by taking full advantage of the 
popularity of this work as well as its Rama legend which was the main cause of its 
reputation. So, it appears that the Padma-p., had passed into the hands of the 
Vignii-worshippers and begun to be modified and increased in bulk from about the 
beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier ; and this early beginning of the longer 
Version of this work and its connection with the Vignu-worshippers find support not 
only in the Matsya, Skanda and other Puranas which give its extent as 55,000 
Slokas but also in the assignment of the Narasimha-p., a purely Vaigsnava work, to 
the ‘Pidma’ as one of its sub-sections (upabheda). But unfortunately this longer 
Version also has not come down to us in its original form. From our analysis of the 
different parts of the Present Padma-p., we shall see that this version also 
was subjected to recasts on more occasions than one, and the chapters on the pre- 
Tantric Brahma-worship, which are now found in the Srsti-khanda, were put or 
revised by the members of the Brahm4-sect at a comparatively late period. 


We have already referred to the connection of the Vaignavas with the present 


Padma-p. and also to the wide popularity of this work from early times. As 4 
Matier of fact, the Vaisnavas 


new chapters to it. 
them out to be parts 
thus earned for this 


new and independent treatises and gave 


of the Padma-p. The wide reputation, which the Vaisnavas 
work encouraged 


to it for the sake of authority. Thus, with the 
ion of the Padma 


~p. has been growing in bulk, 8 
must have far exe 


eeded 55,000 Slokas. 
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The zealous and repeated interference of the various sectaries, especially the 
Vaisnavas, with the text of the Padma-p. in different climes and ages made this work 
have considerable textual difference in different parts of India and in course of time 
gave rise to two distinct recensions, Viz., Bengal and Devanagari. The former 
which is still preserved inBengal MSS. written almost invariably in Bengali scripts® 
and has not yet been printed, consists of five parts called ‘Khandas’, viz., Srgti, 
Bhimi, Svarga, Patala and Uttara. The Devanagari recension, on the other hand, 
has been published by the Anandasrama Press (Poona), VenkateSvara Press 
(Bombay), and Vangavasi Press (Calcutta) and also by Kedira-natha Bhakti- 
vinoda (Calcutta). In the first two of these editions this recension has six Khandas 
including the Adi--and the Brahma-Khanda which are entirely different from the 
Svarga-Khanda of the Bengal recension, although the Adi-Khanda has been named 
as ‘Svarga-Khanda’in the Venkatesvara edition. In the last two editions on the 
other hand, the Padma-p. has been divided into five Khandas, of which the ‘Svarga 
Khanda’ has the same text as those of the Adi andthe Brahma-Khanda of the other 
two editions. The VenkateSvara and Vangavasi editions include the Kriyd- 
yoga-sara, an independent work of Bengal, as one of their Khandas following the 
Uttara-Khanda. 





nly one MS. written in Devanagari scripts 
songal recension. (For this MS. see Eggeling, 


8889 far as we have been able to find, there is 
ig Office, VI, p- 1214, No. 3380). 


which records the text of the Srsti-Khanda of the B 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mes. in the Library of the Ind 
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Han satres 
Aaetrisa stviel 


Reser o Stes afeeateta focatetcra ta, Cetera gates reatcat port 
ari Ft weceear aay Hem TAT MAS APRS ssrofoa a, ata StoM 
den A | het tetera os a AST oterta ada sere a2 Tica SAT 
atiat ye eal «Stele Sct Ar antainfecsr aa wererra yee Sifs wa! 
ctatietcta ta teat wietae a2 wae vay agMatta afte Cte = 
age =a Al | 2 ASIA LA COTS AIHA YoITAH eptatarars ea, *ftirarr 
ata Stetcwa waptt afar yates § SeaCeT| yea at watt «feet 
dota, Pah stotetts vfaatgetea aetfeete | fee grits woof 72 
atten zta, creft ace fReanaicr Ad a, ot aacq sftfaatt BioicHa esta, 
fieafior, =f qefes ona areata gone ies | aeart eae “ftrart 


| abtty aca aicaipal Fa) Seay | 


—_ 


Afra aoa afaoz 


TIC facta att Doar ahem Sate sity, fre yfra cfergirageta 
wacfa past Baia peo ate ctetea Sith sam ocat efaatcga(>) | Sieta 
4? Sfea ataifiro oof ca way fot <fiftaiors seratert a Ja qtacda Pres 
te «pS afam Bead shrateza() | aren ofa atic ftuia ate @ Gnttfe 
mck gat She femcace erayt Uta! 4% Titles oir *ige asic 
Biss tae water AES a AeA TET afets saprata fea aferte. at 
fics cal “faatafettt yaaa qefe acawite cfeagie afeattira 
wale shatcer(o) | aire copaftatn ete ates ace AAA CoOATHTT ICT 
Bat chem. ain aa thes Gate fener ators afarate Ocat oral 3H, waif 
viergiart Bfatte frat wets AWASONs Sire org Beate! cei TI 
ate, sietar SEI tooTOT THA wah wate afew zm tata 
hea ea G CowATaTy PAC Bearers eaters | TT ZACw foft Com 
‘fan afifaats Fc | ste aac teat ani sfifstors ftots ato AN 
WR | Fara watetSs rac wits wea Stats att Seat AA | facise: ofeagieca 
tte attés afm terior Bert Ate | ataia yeterns oral ay a C4 
Airtor wtstés Bate far 1; fre Ae citatte Prep seomace aint Getta 


(>) “wer tac Frey Cowarett AM II 
ocd sterea GETTIN Sate | 

(2) “ prafie opera ae oteta gist | 
Sta wed area Fi ATMS Tet Uw Aaa! 

(0) teapfaced Satta, saree feefarsta, oo 4: | 


18 


Be Tels URO-Rd Aaa! 
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ats zeutfer(>), Stn seer sia tee Safe SBT seme we aa 
eq were ata faciwe:, wetact aren fra atcha fact feat ¢ 
Batfacs actos afaata stat oral Ata NI 


aact ata fae cafes fraatié carr sis 


ATS cornea pes yrs tates Stitch Come atretes Aa GACATA 
ct stat afem stem ata al teed Sats AHIcr shtoact Coo 
atotfa fae cllacaa® fara; wep cde oftetertaratt ahr ol wate a ReM 
tera, CA Atal esta St feat ote afar? @ wa gin 
Sag rayctaies be St Aatalte efaatfocer, fof 2 ster ACARI, @ 
wits, A6t opsetaicts frep ttt atftafecar, Pele fact fey a 


wie Con Thiet wT eece aaefa vawela Fiera Tata ale THe 
at) | oat, coaion “ARSE oat atts ay Gfafte eeay 


wi, Both aerate Stata Gert afeatca(>) | 


emt aes feat cfeagtera ata-asi afit abatt Orat crt WH 
amis atte Baers sicbin ekoe deta Sia Gia diam awgicr afew 
zeutfacra(o) | cpafeator fea oteta tactca(s) oats sicbiae fatto 
bea aeeta a zeae) Pifator ota wetafe copafeabretad ptfa- 
Way AH ST Tem ASq aa; fSfy sicbiata frebast <Pecese cate! Tost 
Hatem cys Safe @ ateatar zefs Geta abet ate fea ae TH 
wag 3% Sat tem ate) ah ace opiates feasts? oa sem TH 
Fal cpatens effete ath bate ae cttatita are afr Be eae, 


aicatbate eect Fa oper Share | 


vfemgivcra wre fraat afin aca za, fifatena aapata cotta sham Set 
aferor ator sats Ae citetita ota ears ase CoC oration FB 
4 ote afm atifte shasta oar aecyda cater ca ACR fica, sacle orate 
SPat Sater) Pa atotha isetcta ace as 208 afr 2 
Mar sian ca efiftetr Stata fecatata ate erat eftatfecaa(c) | caer 
(>) os a tes at 
* asGee mimon Ged he @y: fz d21980 42, FeTAA UT I 


aie acs ffm ome ice ft 1” 


(a) ear aes We Tt: cise m2, Afaat COPIA | 
Aa COT BPS CP: Fs Syynq oe 

(0) & age festa wae | CASTS D1b-4 3 

(8) cops fas 81 


(c) Fa ob Fos ae ots at arf 
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Srinivas Acharya 
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aten ata(>) | cysftatort frat awe fewatet 4S A, HICH AFRTHA CAM 
ace afm cacse Saye em Afeateea(2) | 4? GA cyafatort ACTS 
eucee Boltm orem afre asa fea, orifa cqafeatorte Afapa aers ctaea 
apa myx Fate tote Otoatt fea, Zea Oa wT arto for aT 
WAS: WX Fa Veatfet | 42 Croat ate Gtetera aeatera fAcatat ary, 
wa 7yta wate aaefa patel? Stale efaaifacast 221 atest § freee 
aa Fa ate! Cea AA Pe: Cord zo Aafto <a, Wears 
EAM, WSN GINS STHA Aa Dem ASI! Aas feyeraa acs 
fant? feces, apie aM featoon Ta Mews CST 2m) afro! Oz 
wa, Meas As, AWS: Stats fecaiaicrme Aca com TyYRI efan- 
Baa! warh etat aR ASiS Ta | Cerna TPE deed Ae7a Ah AD 
Re aca ots cia Ofer ta Gat eer aim Beco Aaa Atm Fhaatigcas, 
Se aaift feypratt ace) 9 aeak stews Giewita “ftom Tata stata 
wa tout aici criss CBI peste Gated Diets Tacs BA! 


fact fre Cromer @ witr weAfeecaa focateters ta “fiiaaiora aeyA Law 


sata Adela Feblata freee AST: afro cect ‘oti’ ate aica 
Aaaiom Ty TI ak Foi @ floes Tete afegier Agata fea! | Plfastors 
fe teat atts ufs Wa gint facta, fot qe fen ole atm ata 
ae | Stet fecatatera fa Chica? “fifratt stots ee afegqics ator! «= crtica 
aheraca Git cat RS tem AT A! jet ofa aca oa of aa 
efaatfaces | ataetca fiat aeraca acatcatt fact om afer cpatatcr 
Be zeae, fre ayaa ¢ vfeagiecs oft sem faye zeatRT! starsat 
cet fe wee Yee tea FhceT ax efltoed aaels taste Stgcat MIO 
aitaiécaa arn Berd ara a fee ata facan Fact Gel ved afm ACA 
a all oa, Phan aac azo stfraticas; aaafe, fofr ayrecra 
fog asta siratfacat vem stators ata ofyatey | fate erties 
aire cotttansd coitattice Stata ew afer Beat Fn Beaty AK aarti wire 
wactae Gizl ata ata, watt a2 faaat faSacatty afer act BA A ATA 


arcs free aatcaton Fh | 





(>) “ tons epga ate Cea Tat | 
facta opga ate crfeat Dat II 
atws apart Blt aT ofa | 
wat TT AAhot WA A ANAT I 
went aface 1 wita TeTeT I 
ata ais aay afer SAA II 
Bed FH CAF FCI ASA | 
apis way frm fafa cea aatT CAT fa au 43, Te, PROTA BATT 


i? (2) toarpfacer Satta, 29 TH | 
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“rar atta vfs oareta fate cera AW ate atfaes BI ae | 
“cist tata” ace fafas tate art atts ys8s> eq (atts 
s - go > o 
2G>da %:) Catal Aftata catfedt ay rtf 


TR ctett wea MSS mA ac THe Teta 
TT Ma Sets ak Ofer qaera afing cota oad? Bead scaq we, Seth Ste 
mM 22S Bare) sfate ze ate 
T Deals, States ota fen otfaty Seta a? Brew WA CT TANTS wey ae 
mE eat se Wee atfretee Ole wae atear | crttator frac ota 
aH, ttt aft ee 


ff sort Tale farce eer sfaatfecas| vfeagiea 
aia ett Gaia aatfett vera aiteta eh Bas eats “fre efeetr a 
TSS: Vett Gaca vss> cra att sfaateea) st weet aa were, fas 
Wr arets 7 feta acten uta cater opeeta? scaa atP | 


mix © 
| 


Corin eae Mayers Betayesz of 


att cferstecate aifedtatt mace fete =a MSF | wracstes wheat 
Prec cre ate 


“pore cttaptht cA ater | az m1! 

ant 1 calten state pacretettatca (>) 11” 
Sits orrrayS ftatfetce cA aca at ce ator CAN CAAT xa Stata? 
CANA | aac aN ape hS ator ane fee ca) ota eEca Ht WOR 
afaatfete S Teta Git apices acatre) fee ae free oatatat az; Ge 
CIT GH ator clfaph o& of fate? wecae ANAT TRATES TEM UCT | 
4 RCH Coitfacet Iba “Pat them at: 

“acanattcel faci cara waers facet: | 
CM hn fi cat: sfeeiieeen 11” 

its sfeetrsace sie af oat ttn sa ot fetes war oats aA 8 
Carey wits Ste eat BIgeR GP fort aot fer for veca collfapht Tem 784, 


WH Wels 42 735 Tae ote Tet] Fete wErSt win ceca att AS 
za, Ih 


Coca “ftom hte : 
Cries fate —fetta wg wyatats : 
SNC Fat —Agtm @ Beatpte - 


TRS arg fig. 


oie AfaR—sfem, WWetet7 oo Deretescrg - 
ss > 


(>) sate, 27 Fhe, Fees | 

















atfeycra afsaty— az iy vy) “| ral 9 saddle 
aifecea Afanra os ; 
Seed AITI—ei se 
A i) 2) tacts aAfay 7——y atts 
» 
cca aftata—aate @ ANT | 
& nm 


z 
+ 
q 


¢. 
cag AftatI—acy 3 TAT, AK 


a 


7 FATAA Afsaty—7: westat wetat 4 sald catat Aga 
- 


goat: aay sfaca afacs Ata Aa atfes citfapncs 7ST 
wt tattat cltfaptics wet TA! ACRCA sfersiecaa Sfecr TGF 
fegz an att lI 


craft bert A 4x4 fasacatts otetes aca sacs crmt FIt4 aa 
we m1 cyatratcr aaa ag frrat crs acs, ata afeetre faotca aceatcaz 
afer ; art acre Fal Sfafas Atcy we faced pce cxftatcga Afar Se Zaye 
udp otete yates ace faces: WE Ae CHCA BCS cargarn facreta atfetans 
ay ea atect | «fe Catet fa Pastors aasta afar sf tem AW Sata 
acat facet Fa Gien wee ACT! Pataca att FT att atpicaa 
aiatiert a ya atfacets sfenicga(> >), Ga weerg 421 frEtcrt ae 
Sq atte es facaa first atts ; fofa gataca As catatita free aearaaics 
mara cotarteys ARM AAT AOAC aifcofacas, ota fats Se sto TMA 
ata) AASSACT, ACHAT ACTS Stl AAT FAA | BATS Ycwt spray sass cae, 
atatt =yatoecat atata afes afaioo aaca, *ftfaatt ait Stee fs sian aaef 
aaa ate PCAs | ae apaty cl yatzacta Fa ACR SIR Stet sterweta wets 
mea acz| «ata Rca Tesla aeacé utebta micacaa cicaibatca Daa {2teace 
atantcatetatat am Zaaicy; FS atgirs tearractt WS fafaaatt att TTS awa 
drew qfeqe afm Frafoo zeae | aaa mat yearly eflevewesT ATS: 
part acre tea eflfratt Stoica SAA aqatt shyategy | otett Awe 26AR—AWw 
apices weNs Be st facaiow SAwR! FT atgan, papas fraatce coer haute 


Be frets qete Vag! 


ag ataia SS aepiaa feat 


asien Ricoh Sen. Higied Feats Sean! 3 ae FS NS 


Stata aa ay aa Bert Fal AE — 


(>) qzgfra faaat ortca | copaieettc sare face ate wa, WF 
oRaaiva Ba TS BT, Recs azqeteicat 3% 


emattaics Ba fre TEAR! AH aaa cata afne Praca 
shot mead GR ars TH AR, * Sart Qfectire xa IS 


(>) twwarbfaetyrer ofr, oF ate vara mitre He | 
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Wer acres waatatatat facta, ota faencrce aap aa fer 


Tra atcha “ttoe facart va: ota ahem zeta Bay afr 
ore fafeancen, watt corm ceta fava, ato meas: Stee ott fia, 
we yer sfcos fin ecqq a1 opetetrat atete ates Leta | 
TSS: Se fora ayes aResa m1 weaeeca fof Ofezttire 
wifawatcra *faoy fratces | 


(2) coprfratcra a faeact @ Sfrgit wire ¢ Baetretcagtt ct at, 
CRIS VF HAA Gtercer rd afm zt ea UferFez? Az, 
WTA ACH ZA, A-caty stacd® eBe, <ffratr atts fated 
Weratt SNe Pay zeew tet cfs shen yz ota @ oe 
Wrat {eet Fem way aeatce; ag zattzatetca offre 
FOF ALA Acatey s “Htatrce fawtarta few <Tiators Barttats 


Oa, wzetteacta faratepacet ear satcra crzortt azofee wt 
TM ARS za} 


(0) Wa ee ary fer ote Bree aatt atten ait a) fai 
Srey fact sate Bats Bei of AIcIa sets 
AF 4raq Tarts fact 2 mo; fee cla avai TU 
Sr Fatfecay, ataa ote wa aca a | tela ay Aa fea 

(>) 1 Reais Te zee: yon ese TI A! 


(8) atm scatcatcts afee fa citar afb aaa arate fn fot 
| @ iam seth fer fear ot saute sfice tficre, 1% 

RE Fatt crit cory Shree ae ae] Stote aa Orarcatle 
aa or att cq, fey ficece ‘faaadte’, “atetecetatatey’ 
We ST ction sacar wae crsfeatcs Pott zen sir 
SDI batt Foe Blt icmeH(2) | Stele afdate ON 
@ OWN TEI Tem ottace, Secs act em we fer Isic 


erat Fim eB frcex, ca fesse ete Fata oaT matcge ota 
FGA I 


(¢) SAGSM stor optrerete nce ze cate atfatficaa @ a1, =F 
aehe sift stam Be cates fee nya coipatfaetcta ato 
PRS ed gates © titan ae xi. cin TRA 
Toe etary axe 25 TH aitcra aca za, cotbatfract 
TR TAIT TMS oteteteca acq 


or ae 42 Fertats Te catateatfea | 
(>) ahora arareg catefbats wea; | 
(2) “rg cts <Aftatr qatar ara att Sater 





Fite opefe w II 




















airaipara Chk ie | fxs fazat orata afaq 


att wetcaa wala cacfares wf ¢ 

. \ . Bia S =yT rt ~£ , ~ 3 . 
2 qa a SOIKCS 4 bl H BSlacts, aya atid ayy qesirn 

Matos Dac ate sfeath ; 

“I oa 1 an FAM SCAA 35) Wa FU GyrSs atl cteta ortdatotry 

¥s i : ” Qa 

‘g 2 | . ° 

q a ala Wes w teat a 

BIRT 1 aS QV Ih 42 Ole~x CERT: | erat | “fifrart aticara AT BC 


fq sta ace caré facaa Sette eg ahem WH! Sfafas farat watica 
sia atcha aes Te atthe oper atoratcr Ate eT Stats case 
afm cater AGA(>); BA WHOA AW SAO ell SACHS | arate ae 
atta ota ofotra frafts sthiaeypataatat fecrt afam Scat ot ata; 42s 
sat Steice Sar coftprttty ar Fal AH AIF az | da sara aes 
afaccaa oe ifratT opasata fate sfeatfecas sam Cas ates | Stota eh 
aa ote @ fates vem fevetretia aeet FIAaS 23a, ee ea ae 
fAgnaa faz sfratigctt | fon fate wees Toteca Hatter whew z2eA1g 
am a copra "abo TA SI maces Gata Fa WAS ANCA! agin aera 
ans (fromnta) Tow aageica aife afecctifen ae fa aa BA! pp eae 
faaatce WACA AM, afeeares Ta xtatcat Ae “Aifratora ort Sh cesiie 
atqaifre aya attra I co aor 9 “fihators Soa ace ere coe 
aaa at oo a a WA! Ges apicr da ataicaa aecitcatesaek 
Sicta TPT WES OO TA AACA, Afar atta sasta feat daa ate 
a frapestaicra AE fey WT TE etcaieastye Tory a se axay 
azn afaca, Ta Blea ones wits wtttetts acta fra oe siratrce 
* aincteate acai IA AS ZA A | seorate frate fre <fifrahr atpicia 
Pictured CHA WSATSSAT CANE, TRA astane cavakh sancan Se 2rstcrs 

nfoog aeTae! copay wetta S074, Afra atic FA ceatelateath 

ofirs faeratt vaastee TAT aon faatfecat afam aie apa aice(2) | 

AGratn atntchra ol TRB fratces GRA CN ata Glatt starasatet Totea atfrcns 

Gicka Bota Stelt Bald ACAI Sat Aten WA, A% arata ce ya tfeccttier 

Aiteaora Giata Fs TS TOTES seam SoA aa | Set wa 7e 

aa antares @ atatge(o) ; Sztora A ag am Tere e bat afera 

afta Seat ora ata(8) | ayaitacs 2 Bats aR A 


< oee SHEAR AA AYAB LAA | 
oa: ATA atta Gacate (Fa II 
(3) “ater ce stairs STEN | 
aa Gm Hee a ATM corata wv” cape FR sora 41 
(a) sasataatye (water) ares tern ater HEE, SIAM BLT 
(9) ays we aso 7 offre CPT | 
(g) wats B24 I 
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ara ety cif aa fate fren | 
wet 4a *fleifectien oatien 11 
<fttow ctpitea aa Gay Cea(d) ” 1 


ara {sired ae fran sacar “frat aici sapstr yave aRtcera 
A ae TICS Yt FN TIA VA AN | 


Har qosicsa whose qty Sorfe 


epmaica af 2e05 ot ata a, fiat ate sara acatcath facaa 
a fre mrrelertt crsattics Stetcs aafnivefer wa ota wate Stata 44h 
ats 2a1 Aatel apeetatt a2 qa mace cay Brat acaa ate, few aifee Bois 
aatfotart tat saatter | fort wet’ atest, we 6 sata asafeats 
Fat Tam wshialoe Se eae! TTA Sete ottfirticns Bett az 
RemcR | Ulett aibact fee Cfeqate « waafeon at ASA TEeRE Bw 
siraices | cits ‘aw a safe a fotaiccr wea aT Ul ofa 
"atforas | Start shen aa, Par atts saat ft Se cites faecd 
7 Ciera Sart tafe ax Cet FEF sirrtice vfs eeu 7aWT 
Crit aoa ae ole act aoeercha war coffee ztatficat) aaa tela 
SDT Safes Titer ati age abata Bet oh wal af aba asa 
biaaeae fre fe tf waaics fae shasta | Ubatba Atte eat: eftra 
ala citaita fires oaeta sf a clatter ae qzef aaa sfcor aa 
qeatet =2ta Sis citatitce cm cata eh feet sficea(2) | att aah 
ais cytes at fos sfrata wa Aa cite ate oteta ctatd a frets fe 
Fire a atin frets figs etm otcwr | Ata *ftfratt tetas Thien sf faca, 
fort atrem <fhahee aT Bettas sfie seq) cihettas aeib afeetet 
DARSYCR AS BRUTY, WA CHT CA UieatAtsica uF epteiBa aed Neda ZA GtetcS 
wooer fama sics | pan tfafts atts, afreates ace atcatatetca (0) 
Be aittiba acer AST ea; fre qT ¢ Cfeagivd tywartaatt acum Bert 
Fal euitg(8) | cite afronter ace aan chen aa AE] aeae: a? ab 


aay efamte aca ctetbee apratt sm tase opeetate Barats Als 
wiantigct @ ole? Bad san fate | 


(>) ays at, wId00 4 | 
(2) “fers ee oft ates ate 
TCT AeAT GE ST cotttifeeca aRaty 1” 
(9) “afta «els ope scaa FFs | 
© WAYCE CP ADT” CTE FA DAIDOK a4 
(8) “ afta “fete SETA ATT | 
Prats Sia asm ea fairs | Berth” FY: SlGb-e, 6190-90, Giba-wy % HE! 


Ws See 4 | 














i 


A: 








1954] ae 


Citiba , “ t ‘ saatiha . . 
“el ‘ . 22atG 1 ras - 
—— — 
be Rae ea si - ? 4 —e . : 
@ 
faratyv 
cit TAC : ta ; ara r 
“ 
“7 - 
—_ = z "a . 
' S 
1 ate 15 
7 4s (>) ta 
= 2 tt “| 5 
J acs | 5 HSS Sk = a 
aa S| SECA TH FA CMT G, ? | 


are eeate A aAqae1 Pastarcse JETS Zag! 


5; Brae, AIS) CS SID ZA GeahwoS VAMTy, 7M 


a7] gary sista AcAz ch cAcaTs Aicalds QP WICH 
fot cra Wa a; Zea a2 cficra THN 8 atts Getfe weASTA ezatrh 
aaa atte yotas fet! WET Ades aaah bane! feu Paact TF Zeate 
“taht aipicara Aa qa faaaibce Alacd SUIRT clcens yet 7 efan alfacaa 

I seta) aq ate TI 
opiates ape ais sate web ards) cpafaabreta bonfire 
focan a afaat® AACR WA 2 aa: fof sine aferomay T Squat OCF 












YP Eke > 


= > = i = 
a. Bz) WA 225 MM as feaatibce frer “its 








acaq ae Babe WA Fa BAS WC?! goat fof sett cat a1 ata teins 
fae cat vwfaathec, ceacae ote efi, Zete oatA Fire Za 
abacisa fea a2 G, aferertatat AAO a8 cqicea CHT IAS TH aioe frat 
Be oe ok opr afys TA oe TH HT oa aa ott Fa ateea 
WS TA A, saran ates core precy Favabacss Oca FC, oat 
afrcatacaa ott a) aicatoatatcr a2 27% Satire coats atact Ba feo ze 
aAfeatheet | seca can as pret wen tel one eH re) PATH ET 

apis @ sania, OI aaa Fal CACATS, aa ctratita 
aica a, wie FAICHC FA qiscs ater) = sfthrart 
ait Ga ciriitts ata fet at aaa oor ahem 3 ate ! 
<rapofaataraeat aur rns FES SU gate fat 1 al Sewers 
zea ad ate acta Afar Fiaaicet | nenfeniae(2) meri! 1% ffrait 
@ acatey Sie Bia fcast AT sfe aifecae oe apaatfa BAtITES SA a 
Tem aq | fasts «AGS eta gaat aie! «Ta gotta “fiber fafa 


qe) BBs, 42a IFPI 
vite ues ata AES aifseS 





(>) “a8 cepteea otrarian ahs BAST | aS 
fretfien Peqea yee Bete” agi: 81800 4%! 
(2) =fiefe att Fee, Zfacla aia, caterstb, aay ZB0S TS! 
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fe saet oh ata, ee: Pe cttetita ofS Rete? «pe fares 
Rea, TA Beta aT Shy acer oR ~P WH a) feat pate 
8 ae ‘Che minmee aie Ae cipetice oq afer sata oh efter 
a ayer faftootcs ttf ottearte sire or tart wets sem ata a | oats 
ett feypatcts taastetca fale <fem aT FN Cteea eS ates aed 
a2 a, qetfics spseta facace PTE “eter afiette fay ae 
ator frais oar ates ates orate Framer aa Fe cttattta cota m1$8 afay 
Tah Shake =x ate fee cotbathetcts otcaa fics ar cttarne yatacra Cawe 
Tac sata foe fact, ota otacg wale Fa att a) zara tree 
WICH S ST cotPae acs OTS wah wthecate staatate AMFTTS ASTS: Wars 
Rows «pata gute fea | “fhrarpfatdtrestects tata ata afta sia aaiien 
FH TT! Btcertrepcerr fat aia a at a, ar siesa fed wares 
WAT FIT MS Tay afoste Pa cottage Pree erator 1 Ftcza ora Bottle 
VSS ater Gewtcer ait stztre fests ret 2B5 a fare a? 
Pert ACh | Gta are ans HE Q, Prats afes Aa ctrette 
WS Alert aa cferstecs eTathe ot CHS Bas! ywaces 4F ames 
Ws ate zatet cette wee aE | ae a fences 
TRAM ATE cata ote ett ws ay wR | 


wis 27S afm Baks ome Cfertrcrt otra Dye ware (ater) 
4% FHC SHS Bate, stots cttetiers Ws crea yz caters: cofaw 
U ier sm Biikis Beate, oreface am fica cirttirs afie oarefas 
TO fore wet com aay ae este ae fen cawermyicaa epptacatty 33 
we afercae meaty Grate Wiss Say Ae thar ae tea tees, 
ort fof te) oie ROGET We Aaa aay Vay yee ezrtq scaq aie, Fa 
Feats acz1 atte fim ope WT 6 Ag crac afee san “ates 
Tay tae sareca Ret fcr efratts - 
Beat  sfas | arttt casa ficatatta ce ata 
el abt rprc3—eAeaay Otter 
CHT Bia sere abet ns 


ws aan set Fn 


PS ATS aH 
WES Rertafs | Afar ot aA 
a ett mea ace) Aa cttatita ara 
TAHOE astateoes STA aT chat Sete Tete ACE 
ape Prag Wa Win Bat scars wie Sra a cr qfa afeacg 
RIE Aca at wer ia SOM! 4k otaehar cata cetibcs a1 @ fort 
Bo Ol AT PE Teal orcas Set ae stern Fart crt ata ca, erate 
iN Test Sintec neat tatters Raga feat | ate cota 

: TRA Heir fats tee atast faontasl atl Fal 
WT | ORT otter ataeaectg CSAC oT Peat ath ater ae ahh 
FN ae a Br Gt ettehte Senter vice ote ce wae ea! ae 
eho aera a a2 otrefea arta wre sae Darel cain eB mye SCAT 











= 7 
RICO 
. 7 : P 
STA 
lan t a 4 = eke ’ 
Cy Tae ° 
— . 2 
R20 U 
= . . " 1 a 
Cy I + 
fez ot q t ! : cys S 
— —— <r aK wera 2zld ANF aq cItliwa 
9G@D> 5 za(>) | wearaaye CN oN FRC 
; oo =e a -vartara Frees had 
Caen i eats oe gnratas 22C4 stq copay Ao 4! ' 
aicta Pafestta Gt Fal WISNSY Ssh 
> = te oera «Tf tfAaPT —Grsorrctatst 1% sc 
areata frote 74b Afacwz? TA! Gl zeca sf tieratt-biseyere 3 


a 


antag Ucwt-Acatrse GRITS ncaa aes cra ATA AN! 


seaman MCCA ACAD sfam a2 8 


aaa aba “fifrapt stoic 
Banta +h84 | 
as tam ahr @ ctratia saret cater carats Scare 
at) ata | aofere airtfare eayttteface sza7t aes xem atfarerg | 
azat yaaa WISTS! AAS ea aaa gatt afem aA ia cotPartt 
Aeoeaceracs TAT FeAT AE ; fofa Stata merits AA agate Feat Term aya 
eq aa fee caterer fasice Stet orl Fisaligctt =zI gars 1 | wZoark 
catsttss Sa ciPaaT CA acaz acatga facta olzts aig a2 fre frm 
fata sfaca “fifratt aisictsa fee coltetterecka Per aim) AST 2a A! SA 
<Pifratn atic ys eatiata facts Atco wi ay anes eb Es sata 
Sad ala Pha! oppfas wey ital oafte a2cat “flatt Atpica eangte 
arated win eat APTA efan pleat Zell FS aes aa ar(2) | 
eAfaatr apie adel afm ate aie Tem AA, lela AWA yaib “a At Aes 
aane cxcaacn coHttarecba CAA Scat cet AT TM! «2 AT Biba ClTSINTA 
“ : a efaca “fifaciora aa SKA ac MRS AF Tha eFoI ACor AAs 
ee ae Setcra qorafra Bt wap cafes arem a) Skehs “121 
va 5 a ae ees wet wa) aaattag ian citttasace coearcacad FI 
Xin) Foe seate waar Zea az ane azn fof aE eater 
wate ae cane oe ater CF aatt a ee - ae Sa 
face ct ate ACeID A sfaa aatatitrotes catarsace AFT bbe ae k " 
ace | zfrefefrater AK cattase facace acalatiens fasy afer aba 


facne Sacer GTN efaaia SIQ2 


<pifrart atpicart 








4 








X 





oper Siaategs | cattiaeces “feo sifaatora 


E . 121-122. 
(>) Vatsnava Faith and Movement by Dr. 8. K. De, pp 


(2) saqatsaat, ¥1P0> a eT | 
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“tice qe sats gay abe seattle? ates cr ata) trea 
said ext msec afeereta? then ata! wets: Sty OFA HAN 
ATT TE NWZ1 Ceca MmeSett States Bact yet sata ay setae 
eaten att ycater ate sat ate) Fett Bertie wert afics 
wert Ft2 Jah wa, fee water citaee sofa cl Bort ch ate ol 
“te: fn erat miei afm act Fa ata | 


hart apicss ets wba a feces Stezacta afeS fet cin cI WS 
sais Fa Ta a rat attics asters white aes sia 
aateteicrs otal Byatt cq floes 7H feet efaatfocaa otets CATS sat 
stem aa <P tfratr otptty “spantata’ =Afiatera zon afm coef AJSTS VATH, 
URS weit He otecat @ ONT atta aged whe them att! waCHT 
FATT MHS Ct tata Tie cr ata tates Gtetee? <hr aioteHa es 
U Gace sem fact a Gere wT cata eal fees wetScecTs ACHR 
“2 eatt we onfearafaena thes cyatatt Ratios atom ata) cette 
OR Oo ae afore a attefie wBatcs Sa Ps ToS Bal capsfaaty zAWvw 
Sia Ue a, cer mie etek After fer yates zal ae feasts 
anite act sista wae stat fete oh ate) aaete <Pifrstena atgatem 


Race Ther Hae Ufaee ace eat waa Pie ayaa faerata fecaa: fete atavela 
etewt afebtats eattecr | 





AVT-Gv/4-8ba4e-voo 
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